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A D V E Pv  T I S E M E N T. 


Fourteen  years  have,  now  elapfed 
fmce  the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made 
its  appearance.  During  this'  period,  the  Au- 
thor having  been  in  conftant  practice,  has 
taken  occafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which 
were  with  lefs  accuracy  inferted  in  the  more 
carJy  impfeiiions.  For  tliis  he  has  been  cen- 
fured  by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  arid  dif- 
cerning  muft  approve  his  condu6t.  It  would  be 
unpardon^tble  in  an  Author  to  fufFer  an  error  in 
a book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend 
to  hand  uncoffedled ; nor  would  it  be  much 
lefs  fo  to  perceive  an  omiffion,  and  leave  it  un- 
fupplied.  His  improvements,  howeyer,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame 
principle  which  prompted  the  Author  to  write 
the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
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The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the 
limits  of  one  volume  preclude  many  intereft^ 
ing  obfervations,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of 
the  pleafure  of  inferting  a number  of  very 
ufeful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  Dodor  Duplanil,  of  Paris, 
who  has  done  him  the  honour  of  publilhing  an 
elegant  tranflation  of  this  Work,  in  five 

volumes  odavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 

The  improvements  of  this  edition  are  chiefly 
inferted  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe  are  in- 
tended either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  fituations, 
and  prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the  pradice  of 
medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  but 
too  common  in  this  metropolis. 

.Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to  the 
language.  Where  that  was  either  inaccurate, 
pr  obfcure,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  it  has  been 
correded.  Indeed,  the  Author  has,  all  along, 
endeavoured  to  obferye  fuch  fimplicity  and  per- 
fpicuity  in  his  ftyle,  as  might  enable  the  reader 
^le^rly  to  underhand  it.  A circumftance  qf 
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the  utmoft  importance  in  a performance  of  this 
nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ‘ ufe  of  a phy- 
fician,  but,  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations 
where  medical  afliftance  could*^^t  eahly  be 
obtained  ; yet  the  Author  is  forry  to  obferve, 
that  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  Faculty  have 
prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  Work  in 
a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  profelfors 
of  a liberal  fcience : notwithftanding  this  in- 

jurious treatment,  he  is  determined  to  perlift  in 
his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  utility; 
nor  fhall  intereft,  or  prejudice,  ever  deter  him  . 
from  exerting  his  beft  endeavours  to  render  the 
.Medical  Art  more  exknjively  beneficial  to  Man- 
kind. 


London, 

’John-Streetf  Adelphi^ 
Nov.  10,  1783. 
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HEN  I firfl:  figniBed  my  intention  of  pub- 


lifhing  the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment 
of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  enter- 
tain fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expefted.  Many  whofe 
learning  and  liberality  of  fenciments  do  honour  to 
medicine  received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at 
once  fhewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion,  that  every  phyjidan  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art ; 
while  the  more  felhlli  and  narrow-minded,  generally 
the  moft  numerous  in  .every  profeffion,  have  not 
failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  moft:  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  befl:  way  of  expreffing  thefe, 
1 have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former 
impreffions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  ad- 
ditions j I Ihall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  luggcfted  by  an 
extenfjve  praflice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportti- 
nity  not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing, 
and  obferving  their  efFedls.  Whenever  1 had  it  in 
my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of 
proper  nurfes,  to  inflruct  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it,  very  few 
of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  diftance  of  place,  and 
other  unavoidable  circumflances,  the  children  were 
left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  without  any 
perfon  to  inftrufl  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce  any  of 
them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fa6l : That  aU 
mojl  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy ^ hy 
improper  management  or  neglect.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifli  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac- 
tices {till  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduCt  will  be  very 
diflcrent. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occu* 
pations  of  life  has  been,  in  general,  the  refult  of  ob- 
fervation.  An  extenfive  praClice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufflcient  opportunities  of  ob- 

ferving  the  injuries  which  thofc  ufeful  people  fuftain 
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from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficienE 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which,  I hope,  will  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of  earning 
their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourabl© 
to  health. 

1 DO  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  praftice  of  which  is 
Attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fliould  not  be 
carried  on  ; but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary 
againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere 
ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dif- 
pofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  tha^n  to  be  furprifed  by 
him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a poffibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
Bcc.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjefts  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
paftcd  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician  j arid  he  who  does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  re- 
moved only  by  the  diligence  and  adivity  of  the  pub- 
. Jic  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve, 
that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  feldom  ex- 
erted in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 
The  importance  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either 
not  underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  prac- 
tifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  neglefted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpec- 
tion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns, 
keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with 
wholefome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  paiTcd  over  in 
a very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe 
would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize ; 
I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjed  of  a 
future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little 
to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to 
do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effeded 
by  the  phyfician.  By  not-  attending  to  this,  the  de- 
figns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  ; and  the  pa- 
tient, by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only 
defeats  the  dodor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them 
dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients  killed  by 
an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  pro- 
per medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always 
orders  th‘e  regirben  when  he  preferibes  a medicine.  I 
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•wifh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  fafety  of  their  patients : but  phyficians,  a-3 
••well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  allow  the  necefiity  and  importance  of  a proper 
regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of 
the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
could  eat,  drink,  or  condudt  himfelf  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  one  in  perfedi;  health.  This  part  of  medicine, 
therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and  is 
every  way  confiftent  v/ith  reafon  and  common  fenfe, 

• Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  fblici- 
tous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine  had 
• never  become  an  objedl  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl:  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  antient  phyficians  adted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prefcriptions ; and  even  this 
they  generally  adminiftered  thernfelves,  attending  the 
fick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe  ; v/hich  gave  them  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with  great 
accuracy,  but  iikewife  of  obferving  the  effecls  of 
their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them. to  the 
fymptoms. 

« The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that,  by  a pro- 
per  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief 
will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  unfeafonahly  adminiftered  > and  that 
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great  cures  may  be  efFeded  in  chronical  dirfempVj- 
by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do' 
-the  Doflors  lentiments  and  mine  agree,  that  I would 
advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
pradice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regi- 
men ; by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  »ood- 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt.  * 

This  Teems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily, 
and  as  effecStually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and 
fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them ; 
that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  To  much 
ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be-,  and  that,  though  lefs  pom- 
pous, yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of  curing 
difeafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  I have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen, 
recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved 
forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
redlions  as  Teemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  prefcrip- 
tions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of 
their  ufe;  but  this  was  not  my  plan:  I think  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and  often 
dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men  how 
to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them,  than  how  they 
Ihould  be  nfed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with 
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medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many 
peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
t^he  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  than 
phyficians  did  a century  ago  5 and  doubtlefs  the  fame 
obfervation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  it,  1 have  taken  care  to  recom- 
mend it-,  but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceflary,  it  is  omitted. 

I HAVE  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors  ; but 
have,  in  general,  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defeftive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Rama- 
zini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot  the  laft  of  which,  in 
his  "avis  au  Peufle,  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodtor  s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fliould  have  had  no  occaflon  for  any  new  treatife 
of  this  kind  foon  ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafes,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedt.  People  in  acute  dif- 
eafes may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; but  in 
the  chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Dodlor  has  alfo 
paffed  over  the  Prophylaxis,  or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  iuch  a work.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  I am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his  per- 
formance does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart. 
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■ Several  other  foreign  phyndans  of  eminence  have 

written  on  nearly  the  lame  plan  with  TilTot,  as  the 

ZT  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 

J^tes,  M.  Rolen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kiirgdom  of 

oweden,  &c.;  but  thefe  gentlemen’s  produftions  have 

never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifliing.  how- 
ever,  that  fome  of  our  dillinguiPned  countrymen  would 
follow  their  example.  There  ftill  remains  much  to 
be  Qone  on  this  fiibjed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
bow  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  ta- 
lents, than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  dif- 
fufing  ufcful  knowledge  sniong  the  people. 

I KNOW  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mull  to- 
tally deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in 
diftrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power ; and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  rea- 
dinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational 
fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter 
of  mere  conjedlure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this 
Treatife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of  art;  but  thofe  are, 
in  general,  either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mofl:  peo- 
ple underlland.  In  fliort,  I have  endeavoured  to  con- 
form my  ftyleto  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
and,  if  my  Readers  do  n'ot  flatter  either  themfelves  or 
me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medical 
fubjedt,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome  may 
imagine.  To  make  a fhow  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  which 
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has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  tommon  obfer- 
vatibn.  It  would,  however,  bd  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable- in  the  praftical 
part  of  Medicine  is  v/ithin  the  reach  of  common 
abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmeU' 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  ul'efulnefs  of  this  Perform- 
ance, by  tranllating  it  into  the  language  of  their  re- 
fpective  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not  only 
siven  elegant  tranllations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful”  obfervations ; by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better 
adaoted  to  the  climate  and  the  conftitiitions  of  their 
countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Pa- 
ris, phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under 
particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Treatife;  bur,  by 
his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered 
it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to  occafion  its 
being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe. 

I HAVE  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 

. . . * 

exceeded  my  expedlations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effefls  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious 
Pradlices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  condud ; 
and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  Prejudices,  which 
feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have,  in  a great 
meafure,  yielded  to  better  information!  Of  this  a 
ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  ' mothers,  fome  years  ago, 
would  fubmit  tp  have  their  children  inoculated  even 
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by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  j yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed 
this  operation  with  their  own  hands;  and  as  their 
fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dignified 
Inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
Practice  will  become  general.  Whenever  this  fhall 
be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation 
alone,  than  are  at  prcfent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
Faculty. 
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The  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
wirh  thofe  of  the  ocher  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such,  either  from 
a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language;  and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  tafk,  have  even  valued 
themfelvcs  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  prefcrip- 
tlons,  in  terms  and  charadters  unintelligible  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened' 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince  pre- 
vailed in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religi- 
ous matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody 
difputes ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he  might  dif- 
tinguilh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was  inftrudted 
in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think  and  reafon 
for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  at  laft  to- 
tally deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute  dominion 
which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
men. 
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The  fludy  of  law  has  likewifcj  in  moll  civilized 
nations,  been  juflly  deemed  a necefl'ary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try: and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  lUidied  by  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  manifeft.  It  frees"  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  ; fits  it  for  the  invefligation  of  truth 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly; 
opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  entertainment ; paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture ; 
and  qualifies  men  for  adling  with  propriety  in  the 
mofi:  important  ftations  of  life.  , 

Natural  History  is  likewifc  become  an  obj'edl 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed,  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiilory,  and  can  never 
-arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
fludy  of  that  fcience  is  negledled. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a necefiary  part  or 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  But,  furely,  no  fufii- 
cient  reafon  can  be  afilgned  for  this  omiffion.  No 
fcience  lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botarfy,  Chymiftry, 
and  the  Materia  Medica,  are  all  branches  of  Natural 

Hiftojy,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and 

utility, 
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utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negleds  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a 
gentleman  has  a torn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his 
own  fpecies  is  a more  interelling  fubjedt,  and  prefents 
^ more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-lhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  iGhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impoITible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning  fimuld  be  fo  far  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraught  i and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruflive  influences  of 
Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  tpan  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft 
impoffible  either  to  detedl  or  punifh  the  offender.; 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes^ 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiflered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk 
hirh  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condudf.  Implicit 
faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objedl  of  ridicule,  is  ftill 
facred  "’here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubr> 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charadler  of  every 
individual  in  any  profeffion,  it  would  certainly  be 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condudl  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  intruft  fo  valuable  a tteafure  as  Health* 


• Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Pbyfician. 
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The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conje<5lural,  but  even  a 
fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
lecLire  the  general  eReem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
^re  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridi- 
cule, and  is  injurious  to  the  true  intereft's  of  fociety. 
An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united 
obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thofe  of  the  Faculty 
alone  in  a great  many-.  Any  man  can  tell  v^en  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyfician ; and- 
if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fact.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  Angle  faft 
to  the  ftock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fiervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in 
fupport  of  fome  favourite  hypochefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have,  in  ge- 
neral, either  been  the  efFedt  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty, 
till  every  one  elfe  was_  convinced  of  their  import- 
8 ance 
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ahce.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and 
the  dread  of  refledions,  will  always  operate  upon 
thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  might  ruin 
his  charader  and  family  by  even  the  fmalldt  devia- 
tion from  an  eftabliihed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them, 
the  good  effeds  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  1 hey  would  deted  and  expofe  affuming 
Ignorance  under  the  mafic  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modeffc 
merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  bv  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority^ 
and  unbialTed  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  principles  in 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  dodrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo 
much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argumentj  continues  he^  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet 
experience  has  fhcwn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
fected their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjeds,  The- 
ology, confidered  as  a fcicncei  has  been  improved, 
the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been  promoted,  and 
the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more  ufe- 
ful,  and  a more  refpedable  body  of  men,  than  they 
ever  wcfe  in  the  days  of  their  greatcft  power  and 
fplendour, 
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Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honefl:  as  this 
gentleman,  the  arc  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Molt  of  rhem  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philolophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjedted  it  to  the  rules  ot  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at  pre- 
fent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituaticn  as  Philolophy  was 
at  that  time,  and  chat  it  might  be  as  much  improved 
by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed,  no 
fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufefu], 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftamp  a value  upon 
fciencc'i  and  what  will  not  bear  the  tell  of  thefe 
ought  to  be  rejedted, 

I KNOW  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trufl:  to  their  own 
fkill  iuftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is  ne- 
celTary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to  tam- 
per with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they  abfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
feribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their  cre- 
dulous neighbours.  Where  men  will  adt  even  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark.  i 
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It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lelTen  their  faith  in  it  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  > but 
it  would  have  a quite  contrary  effedl  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread -and 
horror  of  every  thing  preferibed  by  a phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthelefs,  very  readily  take  a medicine 
which'  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  mcalure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodlor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  fran!c,  and  undiTguifed  behaviour.  While  the 
lealf  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  condufl  of 
the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpidons,  will 
arile  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft 
be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fcrvice ; 
but  this  can  never  affedc  the  general  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  candour  and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well 
allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the 
world,  that  he  ought  to  take  ever^  one  he  meets  for 
fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A fenfible  pby- 
fician  will  always  know  whe/e  difguife  is  neceflary ; 
but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of  his  ge? 
neral  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  my  fiery  in  the  condufl  of  phy- 
ficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fulpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  quackery,  which  is  the  very  dii> 
grace  of  Medicine.  No  two  charaders  can  be  more 
different  than  that  of  the  honefl  phyfician  and  the 
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quack  ■,  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much  con-r 
founded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  fufficiently 
apparent;  at  lead  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye. 
I’ew  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  fufficiently  be- 
tween the  condudl  of  that  man  who  adminiflers  a fe- 
cret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcription  in 
myuical  charadlers  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  conduft  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
dilguife,  gives  a fandiion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confeqnence.  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  Avery 
fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elle  can 
cffedtually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medicine, 
which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one 
who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter. 
Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but 
making  them  wifer. 

The  moft  effedtual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  preferiptions  in 
the  comrqon  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  un- 
derftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  medicine  had  the  defired  effedl: ; would  infpire  him 
with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician  ; and  would 
make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who  pretended 
p cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 

different  viev/s  of  the  fame  qbjedt.  Some  time  ago 
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it  was  the  pradlice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  1 his  conduct,  though  fa- 
' cred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceRors,  appears  ridiculous 
enough  to  us  *,  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will 
feem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may 
reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcription, 
which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence 
appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a 
very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind. 

But  this  pradice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dan- 
gerous miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  hap- 
pen. But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read 
the  phyfician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife 
employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcrip- 
tions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means 
the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  ern- 
ploys  a firft-rate  phylician,  in  reality  trulls  his  life  in 
the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chanCe 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  care- 
lefs.  Miftakes  will  Ibmetimes  happen  in  fpite  of  the 
greateft  care  5 but,  where  human  lives  are  concerri- 
cd,  all  poflible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  them.  For  this  realbn  the  prefcriptions 
of  phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical 
charafters  and  a foreign  language,  ought,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain 
and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 
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Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
wouIq  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
mlh  quackery,  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more 
univerlally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  lay,  that  many  of  its  moil 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  is  doiibtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance;  but 
the  prefervacion  of  health  is  of  Ififi  greater.  This  is' 
the  concern  of  every  man,  and  iurely  what  relates  to 
It  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
poffible.  It  is  not  to  be  luppofed,  that  men  can  be 
lufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  diiealcs,  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  le- 
giflature,  in  whole  power  it  is  to  do  much  more  for 
preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge  ; as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpedive  ftations ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effetfls.  Medi- 
cal knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
the  moft^of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically^  is  to  live  miferably : But  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri- 
diculous whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  dowm  rules 
jneonfifient  with  rfeafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt 
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they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
happinels  of  mankind. 

We  are  forty  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  conlidered  as  a popular  fcience, 
but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  ^ 
particular  fee  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught,  not  only  to  negleft,  but  even  to  dread  and 
deipife  it.  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a more  ^ 
ftridt  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves 
their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ulcful. 

BhOPLE  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of 
whicii  they  read.  This,  I am  fatisfied,  will  feldom 
be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people-,  and,  fuppofe  it 
were,  th-y  mult  Toon  undeceived.  Aftiorttime 
will  rhew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more  reading 
will  infallibly  correa  it.  A fingle  inftance  will  fhew 
the  abfordity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible  lady,  rather 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  in- 
ftrudt  her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  muft 
leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  the 
moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of 
the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  rijilates  to  the  nurfir^  , 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay 
a proper  atiention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of 
their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
’■  ' ^ and 
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and  attention  are  moft  ncceflary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  "that 
more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  carelefnefs  and  in- 
attention oi:  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty  ; and  that  the  joint  and  well- conduced  en- 
deavours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public 
for  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  fociety,  than  the  whole  arc  of  Me- 
dicine, upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other 
people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  ffipply  the  defeft  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  molt  noble  and 
praife-worthy  adlioEs,  by  the  fooliffi  alarms  founded 
in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  vi^th  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attem'pt'to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  con- 
ducted by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen muft,  however,  exenfe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
good  ; and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affifted  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than 
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that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrongly 
rule-  and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with 
medicines,  often  neglefts  other  things  of  far  greater 

Many  things  are  necelTary  for  the  Tick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro- 
cure thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfi- 
dan.  The  poor  oftener  perifti  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  want  of  even  the  necelTaries  of  life,  and 
ftili  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick-bed  : no  one 
can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a witnefs  of  thefc  . 
fituations,  how  much  good  a well-dii poled  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fup- 
plied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  necefifary, 
a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  adion,  than  to  ad- 
minifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  condud  will  be  approved  j and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine 
to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  dired  their  regirnen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid.  That  by  diet 
atone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  •,  but  there  are 
other  things  befide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  negleded.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudive  pre-. 
judices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick, 
ftill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perfons  of  bet- 
ter fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and 
fo  inftil  into  th.eir  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance 
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^ portance  of  proper  food,  frelh  air,  cleanliwfs,  and 
other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  ^onld 
be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  produftive  of  many 
appy  confcqiiences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft 
ifcafes,  IS  at  lead  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many 
ct  them  It  IS  greatly  fuperiqr. 

To  affiO:  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs;  to  eradi- 
cate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the 
Ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impo- 
fitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ; and  to  fliew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objeds 
worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifhing  the  fol- 
lowing  fhects.  They  were  luggefted  by  an  attention 
to  thecondud  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  pradice  in  different 
- parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 


often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffefled  of  fome  fuch  plain 
diredory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, mufi  be  left  for  others  to  determine ; but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  meafure,  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
|iis  labour  very  welj  beftow'ed. 
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OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  I. 

' OF  CHILDREN. 


better  to  trace  dlfeafes  from  their  original 


fes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 


Liv^utment  of  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infancy. 


In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regiflers  of  the  dead, 
that  almofl  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  llrange  that  man,  notwithflanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  ocher 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  ; But  our 
iurprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes. 
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guided  by  inflinil,  never  err  in  this  refpect ; while 
man,  trulliiig  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a 
catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifli  annually  by 
arc  alone  exhibited  to  public.viev/,  it  would  aftonilb 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mud  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : Th'efe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  Ikill  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a number  of  unnecelTary  and  deftruc- 
tive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many 
of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fliare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a taflc 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  many 
cafes  impraiflicable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
ftruftive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conflitutions,  fubjefl  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affedlions,  make  very  bad  nurfes  : And  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fallfion  free  from  them  3 fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  really  unable 
to  fuckle  their  ow'n  children. 
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Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  luck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature: 
But  whoever  confiders  how  far  mothers  often  deviate 
from  her  dicftates,  will  not  be  fuprifed  to  find  many 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necelTary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  th.emfelves,  nor 
afford  proper  nouriffiment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dien  who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not 
be  underflood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  flie  may,  neverchrlefs,  be  of  great 
feryice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafiefl  part  of  it, 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child, 
which  the  mother  ought  at  leafl  to  fee  done. 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuclding  their  own  children.  Ic  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of  gain: 
by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  mod  ufefuJ  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring. 

1 am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth,  when  I fay,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  thofe  children  live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 
mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fliould  be  allowed  to  fuckle 
another’s  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of 
this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could 
do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moll  women  who  make  good  nurfes  are 
able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceflion  upon  the  lame  milk, 

B 2 A MOTHER 
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A MOTHER  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  wombj 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affedtion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
intending  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moft 
delightful  anth  important  ofhee ; yet  the  moft  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
.it ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  managemenrof  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  fcldom 
conftdered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated,  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  charader?  However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  faftiion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
k,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of 
the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the 
bufin^s  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
(jypjjs  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  j-  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by 
reafont  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were 

• Tadtus,  the  celebrated  Roman  Billorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 

cue  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greateft 

women 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpen't  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplilhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourilhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  bcft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objeds  of  female  inflrudion, 
mankind  would  d rive  the  greateft  advantages  from 
it.  But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  lliew,  we 
have  nothing  to  exped  from  them  but  ignorance, 
even  in  the  mt>ft  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  thcmfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful 
in  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  interdl  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in 
every  thing  that  refptds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  [)ity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 

women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
hpufe and  attend  theirchildren  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant.— We  are  afrr.jd,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
preva.l,  there  w.ll  be  too  much  giound  for  this  complaint. 

^ 3 females 
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females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defiroLis  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kennel 
or  the  flables  ; A gentleman  of  the  firll  rank  is  not 
afhamed  to  give  diredibns  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  v/ould  blulh  were  he 
furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficicntly 
attentive  to  the  management’ of  children^:  That  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  lole  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firfl  charabler  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
condu6l  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alio  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affiume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  dileafes.  The 
cpnlequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  Hcill ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame  and 
"appeafe  the  difconlolate  parents.  ■ 

Nurses  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes  ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perion 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  conlulted.  1 ne 
difeafes  of  childreil  are  generally  acute,  and  the  lead 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  dileafes  of 

infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 

treat 
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treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  diredtions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  underdood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difeovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes. 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated, 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftoniihing,  that  fo  little  attention 
ffiould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thole  who  might  be'  ufeful  in  life,  perifli 
without  being  regarded ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  fu- 
ture, ufefulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the 
moll  erroneous  method  of  eftimation  ; yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refpedt  to  the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Bifeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
UNHEALTHINESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  rcafon- 
able  to  expedl  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that-* 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
d’fcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phylicians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve,  I can  however^ 
from  experie.cce,  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  f^yndation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difeover, 
nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 

B 4 
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wHofe  conllitLitions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  (iifeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  that  on  the  con- 
flitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their, 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fut- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to 
exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops, 
may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly 
be  fit  to  live.  The  firfl  blalt  of  difeafe  w'iil  nip  the 
tender  plant  in  the  bud  ; Or,  fliould  it  ftruggle 
through  a few  years  exiflence,  its  feeble  frame,  fliaken 
with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caule,  will  be  un- 
able to  perform  the  common  fundlions  of  life,  and 
prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  (hall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardihips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice 
Ihould  not  fpoil  the  beft  conftitution  : And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifliment  for 
. the  folly  of  the  fuflerer  j but,  when  once  a difeafe  is 
contradfed  and  rivctted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 
pollcrity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
the  feurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  tranlmit  to  our  off- 
ibring  ! How  happy  liad  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  in- 
heriting his  difeafes ! 

* RoufTcau, 
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No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady 
ousht  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  Qaortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  : But,  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  i'crophula, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effeds  mutt  be  ttill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  mutt  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword ; and,  as  long  as  thefe 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued*. 

In  our  matrimonial  contrads,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objed:. 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer  can- 
not be  bred  out  of' the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  faga- 
cious  fpaniel  out  of  the  Inarlingcur.  This  is  fettled 
upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a wo- 
man of  a fickly  conftitution,  and  defeended  of  un- 
healthy parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot 
be  faid  to  ad  a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may 
prove  fertile  ; fliould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mutt 
become  an  infirmary  : What  profped  of  happinefs.the 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  fliall  leave  any  one 
to  judge  f.. 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman,  becauff',  faid  they,  in- 
tlead  of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne 
with  a progeny  of  changelings. 

t The  Jew?,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  lo 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legillators  ought  to  have  a fpecia!  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  aflually  been  forbid  to  marry'. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehiefj  and  therefore  requires  a public  confideracion. 

Such 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difcafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  'This  is  the^only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defefts  of  conftitution  *,  and  it  will 
often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome 
air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But 
when  thefe  are  negledled,  little  is  to  be  expeded  from 
•any  other  quarter.  The  defedfs  of  conftitution  car?- 
not  be  fupplied  by  medicine: 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpedl:  in'  their  manner  of  living.  They 
ftiould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regi.men.  It  is  certain, 
that  fan^iily-difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjed  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftates;  and  the  libertine, 
v/ho  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  pof- 
terity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  • 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perlbn  Ihotild  err  in  it; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  de- 
formed, by  inattention  m this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceftary  lor  this  pur- 
pole,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  thedidtates  of  Nature  alone,  flie  would 
n certainly 
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certainly  follow  this  method.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a woman,  in  labour  (hould  have  fome 
perlbn  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
nefs; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were,  employed 
in  it  drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  pr'ofeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexteri'y  flie  could  fliew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
flcill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a fliew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceffary 
for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb;  and  the  poor  child,  as  , 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  b^me 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth:  while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its' 
tender  frame,  but  even  to  obfiruft.  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  Rill  be  a difficult  tafk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape 
of  an  infant  doe's  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  mend  the  'fliape  from  being  fuccefsful, 
■that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind,  become  deformed  ]uft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  littie  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  mrcfons  ? So 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  Ihould  w'e,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafli  their  bodies 
flatly  in  cold  water,  By  this  management,  tl  eir 
children  become  fo  llrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  Ihift  for  themlclves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  , no  art  is  necelTary  to 
procure  a fine  fnape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extiemely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,' 
yet  vve  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No:  But  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  ,bnt  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prelTure.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints  j but  they  can  fliew  figns 
cf  pain  ; and  this  they^  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying, 

^ A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
but  lay  them  on  a pa  let.  and  fufl'er  them  to  tumble  about  at 
pleafure;  yet  they  are  all  ftrait,  and  feldcni  have  any  difeafe. 

when 
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when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  looner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infatuation ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefllire  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible  •,  and,  left  they  fliould  receive  any  injury 
from  preflTure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the/A-’/ar 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preflTure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants;,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every- 
thing that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft 
preflure,  and  eafily  aflfume  a bad  Ihape^  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
people  appear  with  high  Ihoulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at 
their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  out  of  flaape  by  the  application  of  ftays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftrucling  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diflribution  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by.  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large, 
while  another  remains  too  fmall ; and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  naif* 
ihapen.  I’o  this  we  muft  add,  that  when  a child 
8 is 
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is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  flirinksfrom  the 
part  that  is  hurtj  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  un- 
natural poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafe  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effed 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
fundions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people,  remarkably  misihapen, 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion, 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preflure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  ftopped ; 
but,  when  this  happens,  death  muft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effedually  to 
ftop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  ftck.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur-« 
'prifed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as 
foon  as  it  is  born. 
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after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufe  ; but,  in  fadl,  they  oftener  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  condudl.  1 have  known  a 
. child  feized  with  convulfion-fits,  foon  after  the  mid- 
wife had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fleins,  and  occafion  dilbrders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  j and,  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl:  be 
increafed.  But  that  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the.  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feveri.fii;  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants, too  hot  will  further 
appeal,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrads  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
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its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  f-xpanded,  are  apt 
,to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  i hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  places,  according  to 
CLiftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  7 hat  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejjary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be  quite 
eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fulRce  to  point  out  all  the  bad  eftefts  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays,  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhat  abated  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  Ibape  does  not  folely  depend  upon 
'whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  refpedl  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  peripire  more  than  adults  ; and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  Ikins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill 


• Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  flill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  lhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I fhall  beg  leave  juft  to  alk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ?'  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  per- 
ufal  a Ihort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  hu- 
man body.,  , , 
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fmells;  and,  what  is  worfei  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes.  \ 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferVe  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeales.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
c'oarfe  clothes  •,  but,  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  muft  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
v/iferthan  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bfing  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breaft.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  beft 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  fubftitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  breaft ; but, 
when  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A CHILD,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck  i and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be 
gratified,  k is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth-,  but  this  is 
the  way  tO' bring  it:  Befides,  the  firft  milk  that  the 
child  can  fqueeze  ovit  of  the  breaft  anfwers  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  cieanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary’s  (hop,  and  ,,  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
infiammaiions  cf  the  breaft,  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  flrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  'given  to  a child  ihould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  lometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
imeconhim  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiflaed  •,  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  Cfc.  whether  they  be  necef^ 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi- 
geftible  fluff,  as  ioon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  Tick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes, 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  af- 
ter the  birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  ftool 
and  urine  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  want- 
ing for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But,  ii  chil- 
...dren  muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
bread,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk;  or  rather 
water  alone,  w'ith  the  addition  of  a little  iugar.  If 
this  be  given,' without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  occafion 
gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an.  infant,  almoft  every 

perlbn  is  flruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 

feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  luggefls 

the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 

vcrfalJy  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children.  Lo- 

thing 
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thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  mote  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  condud: 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  j and  what  they  receive 
ihould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality.  ‘ 
A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufHcicnt  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; bur  every  per- 
fon,  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  muft  know^  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours; 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  itj 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of ’digeltion  j as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accullom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food, 'and  will  render  the-weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimplcj  but  to 
refcmble,  as  nearly  as  poflable,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  fliould  make  a principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned, 
but  for  a long  time  after.  . ■ 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
Ihews  an  inclination  to  chew  j and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  1 he 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of faliva^  while,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  nourifliment.  Children  difcover  an 
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early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  theif 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally 
miftake  the  objeft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fome- 
thing  which  may  at  once  cxercife  its  gums  and  afford 
it  nourilhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft 
of  bread  is  the  beft  gum  ftick.  It  not  only  Jinfwers 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the 
additional  properties  of  nourifhing  the  child  and  car- 
rying the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too 
valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nouriihing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  j 
but,  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things, 

it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
■when  thev  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  1 hey  Ihould . 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufc  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
their  ftomachs  j but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
fiefli  heats  the  blood,  and  cKcafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes.  Thi^  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  mo  prope 
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Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infantSj  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  erxtices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
exceffes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged. with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  Inch  a child  Ihould  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

' Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day,  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fhould  it  have  / 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach,  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overloaded ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ; but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  ckims  our  ftridleft  attention.  >. 
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Many  pepple  • imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themlelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  ; Rut 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for ‘food 
which,  when  children^  we  could  not  eiqdure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  h urtful  to  a child;  as  high-feafoncd,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  krong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  krong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a praftice 
cannot  fail  do  mifchief.  hofe  children  feldoni 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  IViilk, 
water,  butter- milk,  or  whey,  are  the  mok  proper 
fof  children  to  drink.  ■ If  they  have  any  thing  kronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  komachs  of  children  can  digek-  well 
enough,  without  the  afiikance  bf  warm  ftimulants  : 
Befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  cf  digekion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  komach,  by  which  means  it 
becom.es  a proper  nell  for  inledls.  Children  indee 
fhv^w  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  1 am  apt  to 
bekeve,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  V/e 
never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  it  properly 
regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature. 
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and  correal  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  tlie  hymours. 
This  is  what  moft  children  want;  only  care diould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed,  the  beft  way  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,, 
or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper 
quantity  of  what  is  good  , 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  fltould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  1 hey  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  js  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  poor; 
glad  ep  obtain  at  a fmall  price  v/hat  vvill  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  ftufi  them  two  or  three  times 
a day  with  greafy  potatoes  or  other  crude  vegetables. 

, Children  had  better  eat  a Imaller  qcrantityof  food  which 
yields  a wholcfome  nourifhmentj  than  be  crammed 
with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  properly 
• to  afTiinilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grols  humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effect.  Butter,  when  falted,  becomes 
(till  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  h^oney.  Honey  is  not  only  wholdome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the  hu- 
mours. Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldoni  troubled 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  frait  fenfon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  Two-thirds  of  rfis  fruit  which  comes  to 
market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe;  and  chilcjren  not  being 
in  a condition  tojhdge  for  themfelves,  e?t  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  l!i,tle  ht-tter  than  a poifun 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  a:'nd  others  who  have  the  ca-'C  of 
children,  Ihould  be  ftriftly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fiult  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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•with  worms : They  arc  alfo  lefs  fubjed  to  cutaneous 
difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed-head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  dilpoles  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends  to 
unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underfl:Q,od,  by  thefe  obfervations, 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  Ihort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  : Healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglecled.  Sufficient  exercile  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defedts  in  nurfing  •,  but  nothing  can 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children.. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
lae  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedeptary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expedt  but  dif- 
eafes and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  fo  deftrudlive  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
Britain  till  manufadlures  began  to  flourifli,  and  peo- 
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pie,  attra61ed  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the.  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amoncrn:  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  condudt  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
neceffity  of  moving  in  quefl  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
ftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  mofl  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
about,  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fafne  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  fpecies  ; but,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their 
parents  and  nurfes  to  affift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
befl;  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befldes,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  -an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  : this 
condudt  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl:  and  bell 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

* The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  great  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inatten- 
tion to  this  circumftance. 

common, 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  U 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
With  their  whole  weight  upon  theflomach  and  bread;. 
By  this  means  the  breathing  is  obdruded,  the  bread 
Battened,  and  the  bowels  comprefled ; which  mud 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  conlumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light  i and,  had  they  flcill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight, 
W ho  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon?  Indeed,  if  a child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a con- 
fide-rable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon 
them  with  its  w'hole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
fome  danger  j but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accudomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
By  negleding  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpcnd  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  profit- 
able bufinds  in  wHich  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
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ployed  : But,  alas ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offsprings 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceffarirs  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it, becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Public  to  affill  them.  Ten  thoufand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from 
all  the  * hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  eredltd  for  that 
purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
cxercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veffels,  whofe 
fluids  cannot  be  pufhed  on  without  the  adlion  and 
preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
adlive,  obflrudions  muft  happ'en,  and  the  humours 
will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  o(^ca- 
flon  difeafes.  Natiire  has  furniihed  both  the  veffels 
whi.h  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  adfion  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents ; but  without  affion, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effedf.-  This 
part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a demon* 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  childreo 
alive,  we  thould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  given 
antuKilly  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  e^cpended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefting;  whereas, 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them* 
and,  in  place  of  wilhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  afFedion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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(Iration  the  neceffity  of  excrcife  for  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

Arguments  to  Ihew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy ; Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tionsduly  performed;  without  exercife,  the  humours 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered 
ftrong  or  firm.  Xhe  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundfions,  are  greatly 
affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  effeds  are  produced,  would  lead  us  far- 
ther into  the  ceconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moft 
of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be 
able  to  follov/.  We  fitall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
where  exercife  is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  func- 
tions can  be  duly  performed  ; and,  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  conflitution  muft  go  to  wreck. 

A GOOD  conllitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life; 
and  whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  offspring,  but  to  fociety.  i;.,  , . 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafter 
is  made  the  nurfe ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a 
feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effeds  upon  the 
body;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  applica- 
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tion  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the  mind 
ah  averfion  to  books,, which  continues  for  life*. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but,  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.  A fingle 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody  fliix,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers^ 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  cohfine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  ati 
hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, at  leaft  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have  tinia 
to  inftruft  their  children,  yet  moft mothers  have;  and  furely  they 
cannot  be  better  employed. 
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employ  a proper  pare  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and 
ufeful  exercifesj  it  would  produce  many  excellent 
cffedls. 

It  would  be  of  great  feryice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with 
courage,  and,  when  their  country  called  for  their 
affiftance,  would  enable  them  to  adl  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trou- 
blelbme  courfe  of  inftrudtions,  at  a time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  &c.  * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  bell 
natural  conflitution  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought  up  in 
a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conflitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet 
down  to  her  frame,  before  Ihe  can  put  on  her  clothes; 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem. 
It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a cer- 
tain time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  flill  await  them  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  .who  havo'  been 
early  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbed;  while  thofe  who  have  been 

* X am  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  pradlice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
have  many  other  happy  eftctSls, 
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ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are 
feldom  ;n  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the  fame 
‘time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  an<l 
a good  conftitution.  'Clofe  and  early  confinement 
genera^lly  occafions  indigeflions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lots  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  iaft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  ar.kward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at  . 
many  kinds  of  needlework,  -and  the  delicate  flexible 
fiate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrudled  in  many  trifling  accomplifliments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfew'ifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exerciie  in  the  open  air,  they  w'ould  both 
make  them  more,  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufefui 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enem/  to  genteel  ac- 
complifhmertts,  but  would  .have  them  only  confldered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  j buC^ 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  em-  " 
ployments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children 
can  earn  a livelihood  j and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
foon,  it  ruins  their  cor;fl;itutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a fev/  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 
the  perfon  kfs  ufefui  while  he  does  live. 
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In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfef- 
vation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldotn 
• exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  j or,  if  they  do, 
being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to 
fociety.  Thus,  arts  and  manufadfures,  though  they 
may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means,, 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as 
labour  during  life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work. 
Every  perfon  converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  let  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
youiig  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
cafier  parts  of  gardening,  hulbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employmems  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted 

to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necefllty 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  foradive  diverfions.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf* 
ficient  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 

• 1 have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hulbandry  ; as  W^cding^  gathering  ftones  off  the 
land^  and  fuch  like,  r * *• 
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fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exeroife  without  doors, 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  befl; 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a Iona:  room,  or  dance.  This  lafi;  kind  of  exercife,  if 
not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  inftead  of  giving  them  phyfick.  it  were  well 
if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
the  circulation  and  ftcretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  copduded  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took^  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  •,  and,  if  we  may  credit  report, 
the  praftice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
muft  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors. 

The  greateft  objedlion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperflitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
fldn  after  bathing  it,  left  it  Ihould  deftroy  the  effedl 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the 
water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or 
fulfer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Sonie  believe, 
that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint.  While  others 
place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as 
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» three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; and  the  world  could  no? 
perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little 
longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe 
the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often  fnifirated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afidc 
the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wroncy 
ule  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  ihould  at 
leaft  have  its  extremities  daily  waflieddn  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fujfiice ; but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought 
to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  how- 
ever muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is 
hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipt 
only  once  at  a time,  Ihould  be  taken  out  immediately, 
and  have  its  Ikin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 


I'he  lad  Effecis  of  unwholefome  Air  upon  Children. 

F Ew  things  prove  more  deftruflive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fp  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people ; by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftruflive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live-in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frelh  air  has  no  accefs.  Though 

grown 
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grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robufl;,  may  live  in 
fuch  fiCLiations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thole 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excule.  It 
is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  ear- 
ned abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a 
fufRcient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 
mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to  fit  or 
lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying 
it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her 
children ; and  how  can  file  be  better  employed  than 
•in  attending  them  ? 

A VERY  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate, 
and  dilpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders. 
Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in 
cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes 
were  afraid  left  children  fiiould  fuffer  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  'many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s 
face  while  afieep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over 
the  wnole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced 
to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it 
IS  in  it.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurc- 
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ful  to  children,  and  ic  would  be  better  if  their  ufe 
totally  laid  afide 

A CHiLjD  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its 
clothes  on  •,  and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  them,  it  muft  be  over- heated  ; by  which  means 
it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  beins  tiken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its 
ufual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength, 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  ic. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fliould  not  be  too  early 
fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 

* Ic  is  amazing  to  me  how  children  efcape  fuffbcation,  confi- 
dering  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels, 
&c.  I lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  1 found  muffled  up  over 
head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe; 
but,  though  this  indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  I found 
it  always  on  my  retuin  in  the  fame  fltuation.  i-^eath,  as  might 
be  expelled,  foon  freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies  ; but  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe 
preiudices  which  proved  fatal  to  their  child. 

^ ought, 
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©light,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefli, 
dry,  wholeibmc  air,  and  Ihould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  ot  it, 
I lhall  only  obferve,  that,  of  feveral  thoufands  of  chil- 
dren which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remem- 
ber one  inllance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituation  •,  bujL  have  often 
known  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing 
them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 


Of  Nurfes. 

\ 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenle  will  diredl  every  one  to  chufe  a woman 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  * It  flie  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  (he 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nude.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  preor  of  a good  nurle,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,'  as  the  mifcon- 
dudl  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  molt 
capital  blunders,  in  order  to  ropfe  the  attention  of 
parents  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridly  into  the 
condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  jnfaqt  ohspring. 

• I have  often  known  people  fo  jmpofed  upon,  as  to  giv?  an  in- 
fant to  a nuife  to  be  fucklcd  who  had  not  one  diop  of  milk  in  her 
breaft. 
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Though  it  admits  offome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after^  other- 
wife  Jhe'will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  realon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  poffible  j and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fliould  be  extremely  circumfpeft  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  .perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fiiould 
feel  all  the  affedfions  of  a parent  tow'ards  her  nurfling  i 
yet  fo  neceflary  are  thefe'affedtions  in  a nurfc,  that, 
but  for  them,  the  human  race  v/ould  foon  be  cxtindt. 

One  of  the  mbit  common  faults  of  thole  who 
mirfe  for  hire,  is  to  dole  children  with'  ftupefa6li*ves,  or 
fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe, 
who  does  not  give  a child  fufKcient  exercile  in  the 
open  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be 
dilturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fall  to  pro^ 
cure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  dlacodium,  faffron, 
or,  v/hat  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a dram  of  fpirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poifon  to  infants,  ai”e  every  day  adminillered  by 
many  who  bear  the  characfer  of  very  good  nurfes  *. 

A NURSE  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defea  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  dr  other  ilrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  mifake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
mull  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as 

♦ If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
a/lcep,  J would  adyift  her  to  remove  it  immediately ; otherwife 
it  will  foon  fleep  its  lafl. 
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coVs  milkj.afs’s  milk,>  or  the  like,  with  good  bread, 
it  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors, 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nourifliing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  efFed. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fufFering  thena 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  flrains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  con- 
tinues to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might 
always  be  difcovered  by  proper  attention  ; and  the 
nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almofl; 
fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intrufted  with 
the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nitrses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpefled.  They  trull  to  it,  and  negledt  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a goodmurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dials, Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally 
imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all 
defedls  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  w'et,  is  ari- 
other  very  pernicious  cuflom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcro- 
phulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is 
always  to  be  fufpedled. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin : By  this  means  fevers^  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infedious  diforder. 
Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  inf 
In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  - no 
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wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very  method 
takes  to  relieve  them.'  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which 
every  nurfe  ihould  obierve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption 
without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  affured  that  it 
is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never 
to  be  done  without  previous  ev’acuations. 

Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution,  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occa- 
fioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines  ' ' ' 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  elfed  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
ihftances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
rendered  lame  -for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s 
arms,  which  fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 
misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts 
a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  ftrideft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling 
dilbrder  or  misfortune  that  may  befai  it. 

• Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  a child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  flop 
up  the  paflage  : and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fqueamifli 
maids  who  have  adually  been  known  to  make  ufe  of  corks  lor 
this  purpofe.  What  have  not  mothers  to  fear,  who  intrull  their 
children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls? 
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We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhonld  not  be 
punifhed.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants  ; but,  as  there  is  little  reafon  to 
exped  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  truft  fo  valuable  a treafure 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  ftate 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  ftate,  where  it  prevails  j and,  when  its' 
foundations  are  laicHn  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love  theiroffsprino- 
and  wifli  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thino- 
that  may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  eK 
feminate,  and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to 
render  their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 
ynhurt,  thro’  ev’ry  toil  in  every  clime* 

* ArniHrong, 
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Of  the  laborious,  the  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 

That  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
facl  well  knoy/n  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  a rteceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  iaveighing,  in  a ge- 
neral way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  agaihfl:  thofe 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  tojicalth,  we  flaall'  en^ 
deavour  to  point  out  the  circutriftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs^makers,  and  feveral 
other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifino;  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be  . 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufRciently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  and  con- 
fnmptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  theie  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poflible, 
the  places  >yhere  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
ouorht'to  be  conftruded  with  the  utmoft  care  for  dif- 

O 

charging  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a free  current  of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts 

ought 
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ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at  work  y and  when 
they,  give  over,  they  (houid  fufi'er  themlelves  to  C90I 
gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  rav/  fruits,  fal- 
iads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  llomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  wo’k  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its 
ftagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  loies  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  rerpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftruo 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and 
the  choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poi- 
fon, by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it 
explode  before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  pro- 
moting a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  affhere  to  their 
Ikm,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  fcveral  other  metals,  are  iikev/ife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fafting,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
pouriffiing,  and  their  liquor  generous ; Nothing  more 
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certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  IhoulcJ 
by  ^all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  qr  taking  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  fheaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the 
ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  giv'e  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch 
people  than  a flriCt,  and  almoft  religious  regard  to 
cleanlineis.  , 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  lame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  lame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  lubftances,  are  likewil'e  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  unvvholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  1 hey  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge,  Such  fub- 
ftances  ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  frefh  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unvvholefome  to  thole  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeCt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  •,  we  fhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clalfes  of  Laborious^  Sedentary^ 
.and  Studious^ 
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THELABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  mod  healthy  of  mankind,  yet,  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers, 
and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  ftrength,  which,  by  overllraining  the  veffels, 
occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af- 
fiided  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 

&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  necelTary  for  common  refpi- 
ration  : By  this  means  the  tender  veffiels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretchedj  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men*^'  •' 
tions  an  inftance,  to  this  purpolc,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager,  carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with 
a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effecfl: 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  ffiould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  fears  of  adlivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  ot  his  firength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fru'it  of  his  folly  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  elFedls  of  car- 
rying  great  weights,  running,  wreftling.  and  the  like, 
■would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  pradices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
low thefe  but  men  of  a ftrong  body  ; and  they  (hould 
never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  fre- 
quent reft  "is  neceflary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old 
age  brought  on. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  v/ater  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impofilble  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniencies  but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paffion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas  •,  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
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iinfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  'and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  likewife  common  amongft  thofe 
■who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  *,  but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 
&c.  cpme  from  the  field,  cold  or  v/et,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  velTels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafli  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  life  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  ru,b  the  parts  affedtcd  with  fnow,  or,  ‘where  it 
cannot  be  nad,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 

the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
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fumnier  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently- 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  Ihould  go  home,  or,  at  leaft,  get. 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves 
in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  Ihould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeiff 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
lefs even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
vidluals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Feve;rs  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids  weak  j from  whence  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
dudive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difcafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
rharkable  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affeded  with  difeafes  of  the  fltin,  which 
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feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  Hiews  how  much  a good  ftate 
of  the  humours  depends  upon  a lufficient  cj^uantiiy  of 
proper  nourifhment. 

Poverty  riot  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed. 
Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  dif- 
trefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  aril  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witnefles  of  thofe 
fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
bers perifli  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  affiftance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  necefTaries  of  life.  ^ 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifli  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occa- 
fion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  bedooked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier^  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amonglt  the  laborious  employments.  Spldiers 
fuflfer  many  hardffiips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxc;,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaign5^  are  continued  too  late  In 
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the  year.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  fhould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men 'with  dry  and  well 
aired  winter-quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  foldiery 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardhiips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kinguom, 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
ftiips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objefts  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  meanr,  rdlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered,- 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadures;  and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kin 
might  eafily  be  condufted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day 
and  always  to  work  without  doors ; no  foldier  fliould  be  fufFered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  un- 
fit for  the  hardlhips  of  war ; whereas  working  for  a few  hours 
every  day  without  doors  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  iucreafe  their  llrength  and  courage.  tbaC 
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that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  poinc- 
incT  out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

0^'E  great  fource  of  the  dileales  of  fca  faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fliore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their 
own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all 
manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfilt  till  a fever  puts  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the 
climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our 
brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people  ought 
not  to  live  too  low ; but  they  will  Hnd  moderation 
the  beft  defence  again  (I  teversj  and  many  other  ma- 
ladies. 

Sailohs,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  flrould  change 
?heir  dothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
ihould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  (liould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  artd  diluting,  of  a proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle 
fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights.  ^ 

' But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  mod  from  un- 
* v/holefome  food.  The  conllant  ufe  of  falted  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fturvyj  and  other  obftihate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards elfeaing  fo  deferable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
loots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,. lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
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the  juices  of  them,  either  frelli  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
Eiip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefli  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in 
and  fhould  they  turn  lour,  they  would  ftill  be  ufeful 
as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  dif- 
eafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially 
at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  w'ater  they 
drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frelh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of 
men  *. 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook;  has  Ihewti 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo  fa- 
tal to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  52°  .'lorth  to  the  71“^ of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men  compofing  the  fliip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phthi/is  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  pref.:rve  a ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frcfli  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufiicient  time  for  reit. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanhnefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moil  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when 
thefe  are  negledled,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beil  medical  antidote  that  w'e  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coails,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 
About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day  i or 
if  this  ihould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Engliih  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  when  the  ilomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againil  fluxes,  pu- 
trid, intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  in- 
to an-  eledluary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like. 

T II  E S E D E N T A R Y. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the' far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  female  world,  -and  in  manufaduring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  rec'^ 
koRed  fedentary 

Agricul- 

The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  Iludious  j we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  rellriduig  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinels.  But  thole  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufiicient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  niiftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  fa- 
mily from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So 
might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a Roman.  This  (hews  what  an  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
,j11  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeilic 
riches.  Where  it  is  neglefted,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will 
abound  at  hom'e.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fiufluating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufadlures,  that 
thoufands^^ of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to- 
day, and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can  never 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duftry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the  neceflaries  of  iite. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perlon  Ihoukl 
be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  em- 
ployments intermixed  with  the  more  active  and  la- 
borious, they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant 
confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not 
he  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  Ax  hours  a day  i out  d he 


to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  prefer,  y 
be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  lluJious,  with  this 
difadvantage.  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward 
iifiares,  which  the  Hudious  need  no:  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
if  ' • 13 
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is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  become 
delicate. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedcntary  people  j they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to 
fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  or  ftay  makers,  for  ex- 
ample, crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of 
fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bread,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad 
luno^s,  or  to  be  otherwife  dileafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near 
him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly 
fail.to  be  infected.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  how- 
ever, to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good 
health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  together  muft 
therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

• A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
moft  taylors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavourable  poftures  in  which  they  fir,  and  the  unwhole- 
fooienefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervacion  of 
human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while  ma- 
ilers only  mind  their  own  interefl:,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the 
fafety  of  their  fervants. 

E 4 
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Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employment^ 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  (hoemakers, 
taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fuuation  is  extremely 
hurtlul.  A bending  pofture  obftruds  all  the  yital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  luch  artificers  generally  complain- 
ing of  indigeflions,  flatulencies,  head-achs,  pains  of 
the  bread,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inflead  of  being 
puflied  forwards  by  an  eredl  pofture,  and  the  adtion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeflions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hy- 
pochondriacal affedlions,  the  conftant  companions  of 
the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting;  and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  effeds,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs 
of  humours. 

A BENDING  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
"When  this  organ  is  comprefled,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.,  Befides, 
the  proper  adion  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  making  good  blopd,  when  that  organ  fails, 
the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved,  and 
the  whole  conflitiition  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftruds  the  circulation  in  tliefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble  Thus  taylors,  flioe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the . ufe  of  their  legs 

altoge- 
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altogether  •,  befides,  the  blood  aird  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obdrudled: 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A BAD  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already 
been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
fundlions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A SEDENTARY  life  fcldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mofl:  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very 
little  known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous : and  they  are  very  little  known 
ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  aftive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at 
leaft  two- thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflidted  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  acciiftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclinatiqn  for  exercife; 
we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  refpedt 
to  the  mofl  likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of 
this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we 
hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obferve. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  arti- 
ficers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  nature 

of 
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of  their  eraployments  will  permit.  They  Oiould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fliould  ne- 
ver fit  too  long  at  a time;  but  leave  off  work  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fundions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  for  exercife  ; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  ior  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
e.xercife  and  frelh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes 
often  to  fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  pollures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom 
than  neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft 
upon  a foot-board,  as  they  ftiould  chufe.  A place 
might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working 
as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- legged. 

All  fedentary  .artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  prelerve  their  health,  than 
a ftrid  attention  to  it;  and  luch  of  them  as  negled 
it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of 
becoming  a nuifance  to  focicty. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to.  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fliould  pay  the 
ftrideft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard 
wichouFdoors  will  fooq  throw  off  a debauch;  but  one 

who 
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fir<;  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it 
onen  happens,  that  fcdentary  people  are  feized  wt 
toers  after  hard  drinking.  When  Inch  perfons  reel 
Teir  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief  ^they  fliould  ride,  or  walk  m the  fie.ds.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  effeaually  than 
Znl  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conft.tution 
iN°reai>  of  multiplying  rules  for  prefcrving 
health  of  the  fedentary.  we  mall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  ihould  culuvatc 
a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  J h.s  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  le.  ure  hours  fo 
as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufcment,  while 
it  produced  many  of  the  necelTaries  of  lite.  Afte 
working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with 
more  keeniiefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than 

if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle.  _ 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not, only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  ot  the 
body  but  the  very  imell  of  the  earth  and  frelh  herbs 
revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual 
prolpcft  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity,  delights 
and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be 
always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpea:,  however 
diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  happinefs  that 
moa  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  building,  &c. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of 
the  more  early  ages : and,  when  kings  and  conquer- 
ors cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinefs  con- 
|i(led  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
ipanufafturers  in  great  towns;  but  obfervation  proves, 
" ' 6 ■ that 
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M pr^aicable.  In  the  town  of 

leffield,  in  Yorkfliire,  where  the  great  iron  manufa'-- 
ture  ,s  earned  on.  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler 
who  does  not,  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he 
cultivates  as  a garden.  1 his  praftice  has  many  fa- 
utary  elfcas.  It  not  only  induces  thele  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufadurers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  Ihould  not  follow  the  lame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan 
of  this  kind  is  not  pradicable  j yet  even  there  feden- 
tary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking  air  and 
exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inciined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  ficuation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  diladvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 


power  to  jpofTefs  a piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed 
moft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  lead  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  feJdom  fail  to  rear  a healthy 
and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
neglecl:  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave.  ' 
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Intense  thinking  is  fo  deftrudive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always 
implies  a fedentary  life  ^ and  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confcquen-ces 
mufl:  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent 
canftitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evi- 
dently net  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  adlion,  and  would, be  as  foon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

•5o  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and 
promote  all  the  fecretions  *,  whereas  fadnefs  and  pro- 
found thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  ic 
would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughdefTnefs 
is  necelTary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual  thinker 
feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  ; while  the  per- 

fon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally 
enjoys  both. 

Perpetual'  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
t ink  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite 
ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateft  bleflings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  likee;yery 
t ing  elle,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  : 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,' 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend 

3 his 
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his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  aftive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affe£l  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention 
thofe  dileafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 

avoiding  them.  ^ 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjeft  to  the  gout. 

This  painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from 
indieeftion,  and  an  cbftruacd  perfpiration.  It  .s 
impolnble  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  ti.l 
mahc  fcould  either  digell:  his  food,  or  have  any  of  tne 
i'ecretmns  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  mauer, 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  Iltin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepaied. 

The  ffuclious  are  likewife  very  liable  to 
and  oravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cixtion  and  difcharge  of  urine  ■,  confequently  a feden- 
tarv  life  mull  have  the  contrary  effecT  Any  one  may 
'l^Sed  Of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pafc  muc 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  wh 
1 lire,  nr  rides  than  when  he  lits. 

'^■/he  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obllruc^ 
t Js  In  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
p of  inaaivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
f rlv  afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
^''‘’“Tferetfon  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 

nrt  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe 

fary  a p^  ^^erformed  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 

are  not  P"  i„diveftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 

paired.  Jaundice,  mai^ei  , _ x 
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a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  fddom  fail  to  be  the 
conlecjuences  ot  a vitiated  ftate  ot  the  liver,  01  ob- 
ftrudlions  ot  the  bile.. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ierved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thole  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife  •,  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,’obftrudions  and  adhefions  will  er.fue* 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contrad  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  fundions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  fc6n  a man 
opened,  whole  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bonc 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  obftrud  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occaGon  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  Gngular  fymptom 
was,  that  the  man,  whole  b'ufinefs  was  writing,  ufed 
conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft 
preffing  upon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inadivity  ne- 
ver fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head  achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal- 
fies,  and  other  fatal  diibrders.  The  beft  way  to  pre* 
vent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and 
CO  keep  the  body  regular,  cither  by  proper  food,  or 

taking 
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taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  niuch  are  often  afflifled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praflifed  as 
feldom  as  pofiible.  When  it  is'  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  lliaded,  and  the  head  fliould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defective  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this^  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife ; which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effedl  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effea  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  fiom  a bad 
ftate  of  the  humours,  a defed  of  the  ufual  fecretions, 
or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not 

be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking.- 

But  themoft  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafes  whidh  at- 
tack the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  n-jaUdies, 
than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are 
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the  befl:  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! Their  firength 
and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds*,  they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine, 
where,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be  found,  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
fubjedl  of  ridicule,  juflly  claim  our  highefl;  fymipathy 
and  companion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  mOre  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere 
ftudent  is  feldorU  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  *He. 
often  negledts  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effedl  of  mere  iludy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fi^ht  of  it  alto- 
gether.  Profound  fpeCulacions,  inftead  of  making  men 
wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
that  is  .neceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  ferves  only  to  incrcafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  fo 
far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind,  when  it  gets 
•into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jeds  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  piove  a kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

F Learned 
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Learned  men  often  contravff  a contempt  for  what 
Riey  call  trifling  company.  ^The  are  afliamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  ihemfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  afTociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even 
the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 
expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt 
to  occafion. 

As  lludious  "people  are  neceffarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  ' 
the  bad  elFedts  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian orator,  that  he  chofe . a place  for  ftudy  where 
nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen.  With  all 
deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may  furely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave  j 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  ravs  of  the  lun  render  the  air  wholelome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erect 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  whd  didtate  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effedt  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs, 
but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  ^reatly  benefited  by  delivering  difeourfes  in  pub- 
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lie.  Public  fpeakers'  indeed  fometinies  hurt  them- 
I'elves  by  overafling  their  part  j but  this  is  their  own 
fault.  . The  marry  r to  mere  vociferation  merits  not 
our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  bed  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo 
the  mod  proper  fealbn  for  exercife,  while  the  domach 
is  empty,  and  the  Jpirits  refrefhed  with  deep.  Stu- 
dious people  fliould  therefore  fometimes  fpentPthe 
morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver- 
fions  without  doors.  This  would  make  them  return 
to  dudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn 
out  with  fatiaue.  It  is  not  fufRcient  to  take  diverfion 
only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  dudious 
perfon  ihould  make  it  a part  of  his  bulinefs,  and 
Ihould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
more  than  thofe  of  dudy. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effedt  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  dudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  dudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
■ fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her  vo- 
taries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  dudy,  d;iould  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  drong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always 
proves  dedrudlive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their 
fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or 
a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effedtual 
remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s 
fhop,  or  all  the  drong  liquors  in  the  world. 
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This  is  the  plan  which  I always  follow  rnyfelf,  and 
I cannot  recommend  a better  to  others.  When  my 
mind  is  fatigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bnfinefs, 

1 mount  my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into 
the  country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes 
two,  with  a cheerful  friend  after  which  I never  fail' 
to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
Itudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefli  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
Gbje<5t  over-run  with  nervous 'difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  •,  yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negleft.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifcr  than 
others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  Ihould  abftain  from  apy  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,-,  provided  they  ufeitin  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
-life  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  Ihould  always  be' 
light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
' may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  firong,  good 
cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  aciditie's, 
water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 
good  fpirit. 

We  ftiall  only  obfervc,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 

cxercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 

they 
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they  (liould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
.degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  aftion  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body;  and  Ihould,  as  often  as 
poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  ^ftive  diverfions,  are  the  belt. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  ,the  fludious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
•the  place  of  exerpife,  and  fhould  not  be  neglefled  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 


No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife;, 
or  to  ftudy  imn^ediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  in. 
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UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities 
in  diet,  occaiion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almofl;  any  degree.  Nor 
are  itseffeds  upon  the  folids  Jefs  confljderable.  They 
may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  mo- 
tions, &c.  greatly  increafed  9T  diminilhcd,  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  fo  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
lervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet, 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  : It  is  likewife  of  importance 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure 
of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effefls,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thole-  of 
medicine;  but  they  are  generally  more  lading:  Be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here. is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  ot  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind;  nor  to  Ihew  their  effefts 
upon  the  different  confcitutions  of  the  human  body; 

' but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpefl  both  to  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
llitution  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
necelfary.  The  belt  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are 
fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  necelfary. 

1’hough  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet 'the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
viflons  may  be'  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  lealons 
mav  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  afts  of  Providence, 
and  we  riiuil:  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifn- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions 
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to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulte- 
rating the  neceffaries  of  life 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food.,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a conllant  tendency  to  putre- 
fadtion  ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  offenfive  to  the,  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eat.  It  is  a common 
pra^ice,  however,  in  fome  grafing  countries,  for  fer- 
vants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  in- 
deed, may  oblige  people  to  do  this  •,  but  they  had 
better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome  : It  would  both  afford  a better  nourifh- 
menr,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundtions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of'itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftridt 
regard  to  health  •,  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon- 
ceivable ; Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  mull:  be 
hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flelli,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&G.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 

'*  The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  TufFerby  unfound 
provifions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Hate;  Befides,  difeafes  occalioned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infedious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  Hation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  cate 
that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 

F 4 wholefome 
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wholefome  nouri(hment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  ftalled  cattlcj  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ; by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  hu* 
mours,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  opprefTion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Excefiive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flelh,  chat  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this 
reafon,  butchers  Ihould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over- 
drive their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever;  yet 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; and  the 


fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 


very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fham- 
bles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of 
a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worfi; 
of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
die  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but; 
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is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  1 leldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the 
fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  difFufed  through  the 
y/hole  (Cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  effed  of  defign  *,  but  1 am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  fcems  to  be  moft  fre- 
quently fpqilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flelh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veflels 
burfl:. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifli,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  tram  of  confequencesj  indigellion,  low 
fpirirs,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft  wholefome  5 
but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flelh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet-,  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  In 
^iet,  we  Ihould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frelh  vegetables, 
indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet-,  this  laud- 
able practice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our 
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Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifi-,  nor 
too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the Tolids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watry  diet,  generally  become 
weak,  and  unable  to  digefl;  folid  food  : Hence  pro-^ 
ceed  hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid, 
which  dilpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcur- 
vies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  fiid  on  the  ill  elfecls  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from' any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfclf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
vsrfal  breakfafl;  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  moll  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Mofl  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
by,  are  the  greatefl;  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  falling 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea, 
without  eating  almofl:  any  bread,  it  mull  hurt  them. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong, 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will 
feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  or  lubftituted  in  the  room  of  foljd  food,  it  mull 
have  many  iil  elFedls, 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almofl:  a poifon.  All 
hfmh-fealbning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  llomach.  it  wfere 
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well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.'  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  iufbcient 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  Ids  need 

of  a cook.  . 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  tlaims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  Iw 
quors,  but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  ot  our  Iblid 
food.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  belt  water  is  that  which  is 
moft  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. Water  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact ; by  this  means  it  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or 
poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  1 hus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  fnow-water;  but  there  is  more- 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pals. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
crenerally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  Imell, 
hear,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte, 
or  fmeil.  In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  wa- 
ter, and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health 
than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the 

water 
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water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  confidering  ita 
.qualities.  ° 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ft rideft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water;  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  ^ 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
^dvife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftaghate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  with  which  they  abound.^  Even  cattle 
frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  be- 
ing  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frelhened  with  fliowers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them ; we  fliall  rather  endeavour  to  aflift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefo  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  whatcufto.m  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  ; it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  aye  too  flrong,  hurt 
digeftion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
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ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors : This  Is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alio  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors,  did  enable  a man  to  da 
more  work,  they  muft  neVerthelefs  wafte  the  powers 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either 
be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  ; when 
fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
fion flatulencies;  and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  maltdiquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  ftiould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contract  a hardnefs,  which  renders  them  un- 
wholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedt  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things  which 
are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice 
' it 
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it  to  fay,  that  the  pradice  is  very  common,  and  fhaC 
all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a nar- 
cotic or  ftiipefaftive  nature.  . But,  as  all  opiates  are- 
of  a poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digcftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excels,  they  mull  have  many  pernicious  effeds. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likevvife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  lb  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro- 
perly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  objed 
is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health. 
The  bed  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coaile  nor 
too  fine  j well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat  flour, 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effeds  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  defign.  Inllead  of  a detail  of  this  kind, 

which  wouldnotbegenerallyunderllood,and,ofcourre, 

little  attended  to,  we  lhall  only  mention  the  follow- 

incr  eafy  rules  with  refped  to  the  choice  of  aliment.. 

^ Fer- 
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Persons,  whofe  iolids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
dicreftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  iblid  ; 
and  they  fhould  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fliould  confifl:  moftly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftanccs  *,  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifliing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifli,  garlicj 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating"and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fliould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
flcfli-meats  •,  and  tliofe  who  are  afflided  with  hot  al- 
kaline eruftations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  afledted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfleric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ilo- 
mach.  Their  food  fliould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life : A 

fedentary 
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fedentary  or  ftudlons  perfon  fhould  live  more  f*pa- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Many  kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  wellj 
which  would  be  almoft  indigeitible  to  a citizen  ; and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  unifonfi.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  efFedls. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  Ihe  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difcafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it:  For  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  Ibups,  or  gravies,  and 
fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auft^re  and  aflringent  ali- 
ments j and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing 
in  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  firft  peHod  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with, a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  flate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It 
'fhould  be  lighter  and  more  diluting  than  that  of  vi- 
gorous age,  and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  necelfary  for  health  that  our  diet  bei 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs  f but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the. matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over- 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and. 
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by  long  fafUng,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  failing  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
heccflary  .for  repairing  the  continual  walle  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moil  healthy  iiate, 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefadlion,  which  can 
Only  be  prevented  by  ffequent  fupplies  of  freih  nou- 
rifhment : When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  piitre* 
faftion' often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very  dari-  , 4 

gerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  necefllty 
of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a good  Hate 
of  health,  whofc  veflels  are  either  frequently  over- 
charged, Of  the  humours  long  deprived  of  freih  fup- 
plies of  chyle. 

Long  failing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  5 - 
It  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
gro,wth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Moft 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflidled  with  wind  j 
This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  ren- 
dered dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  failing. 

Old  people,  when  their  ilomachs  are  empty,  are 
frequently  feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faint- 
nefs,  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  removed 
by  a bit  of  bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any 
other  folid  food  ; which  plainly  poirits  oiitthe  method 
of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  rhany  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned  by  failing  too  long,  as  it  exhaufls 
the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind;  we  would 
therefore  advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
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to  allow  their  flomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a bit 
of  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  laid  to  fait  almoft  threc- 
' fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin 
the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind;  all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a foliJ 
breakfalt. 

It  is  a very  common  praflice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fad  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be 
meverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  Ihould 
be  very  light  •,  but  the  breakfad  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  riles  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  lure 
to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfad,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  drong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effebl;  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  velfels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  W^hen  thefe  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourilhing  diet,  the  velfels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obdructions  and  inflammations  enlue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a fead  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger- 
ous. VVhat  the  domach  has  been  long  accurtomed  to 

diged,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with 
it  than  food  of  a more  lalutary  nature  which  it  has 
not  been  ufed  to.  When  therefore  a change  becomes 
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ileceflary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  •,  a 
fudden  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  dillurb  the 
fundions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occalion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devia- 
tion from  it,  It  is  next  to  impoffible  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  de- 
viation dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
than  the  ufu.*.!  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

} 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and' drink,  but  feldom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mofl; 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contaft,  and  is  often 
fo  replenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  elFefts 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  j we 
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lliall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thcfe, 
and  to  fliew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifturc,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholdome  : For  example,  that  which  is‘ 
too  hot'dilTipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and* 
thick.  Hence  proceed' bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrudls' 
the  perfpiration,  conflringes  the  foltds,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheuma-tifms,  coughs  and  ca-' 
tarrhs,  v/ith  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breafl:. 
Air  that  is-  too  moift  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring. 
of  the  folids;  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conflitutions,. 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded’ 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  k 
foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  k is  that  de- 
licate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in- • 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured:  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend’'  to  pollute  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  lb  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not' only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,.* 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
flances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houres,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a.' 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
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•to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
■pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
:ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in -this  country  to  have  church- 
-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effed  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confcquence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reco-nciles  us  to  thefe  things  ; -by 
means  of  which  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
•culloms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcaffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confindl,' cannon 
fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air^  when  breathed  into 
the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feidom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcalTes  muft  render  it  ftill 
worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feidom  open  above  once  a 
week;  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows* 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp, 
mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon  en- 
tering a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary,  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a great  meafure^  be  obviated,  by  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of  frefli 

• In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftemary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pradlice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  fbould  not  have  followed  their  example 
jin  a cuftom  fb'truly  laudable. 
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air  to  pais  frequently  through  them,  by  opening  op- 
pofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholelbme.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in 
iails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes, 
pofieffed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  1 hefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjOy  good  health  ; and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought 
always  to  pay  the  greatcft  attention  to  open  free 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little 
to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be 
wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated, 
by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a cur-r 
rent  of  frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefii 
air  from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  This 
would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  (hould  be  ufed.  The 
• method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frelh  air, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a mofl;  falutary  invention, 
and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  me- 
dical improvements.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal  ap- 
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plication,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places, 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ven- 
tilation becomes  abfolutely  necefiary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhoLild  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that 
have  been  long  fliut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells, 
or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe  co- 
vered 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fieep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condudt  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Ihut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  dole  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
Heep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  pradlice  would  have  a greater 
effed  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  flag"' 
nates ; all  tbefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting 
down  a lighted  candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they  per- 
ceive it  go  out ; yet  this  precaution,  Ample  as  it  is,  is  feldom 
IlfeJ. 
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Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffiblc,  tq 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  -and  confumptive.  Such  perfons 
fliould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  affliiled  with  this  malady 
while  ill  town,  that  it  feerned  impoflible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fltuation  in  quefl:  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
p fuch  perfons  is,  that  they  ihould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fliould  admit 
frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  iieceflTary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftruding  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholefom.e.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft  parts 
of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free 
paflTage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  tlie  health 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours-  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  Wood  not  only  obftrudls  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantifies  of 
moift  exhalations,  which  render  "it  conflantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a 
houfe,  but  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  ef- 
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peeiaily  In  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholeldme  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

''  Houses  fituated  in  low  marlhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  arelikewife  unwhokr 
fome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the  air 
damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  mofl;  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  dryell  fituations  they  can  find, 
to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  ftrideft  regard  tQ 
cleanlinefs. 

If  frefli  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  Tick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for 
want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be  kept 
very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the 
chamber  where  a patient  lies,  v/ithout  being  ready  to 
faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmell.  How 
this  muft  arfcd  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No 
medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is 
the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered 
with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open 
doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefti 
air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if 
poffible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other 
apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefliened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admifiion  of  frefh  air 
§ becomes 
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becomes  abfokitely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals, 
ike.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper 
ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  frorn  them 
than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infedtious 
difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals, ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  thernfelves  infedted  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infedlious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  fulfered  to  come  near  the  reft 
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Many  people  look  upon  the  necelTity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health : Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 

• A year  feldom  paffes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpbal 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever, 
caught  from  his  patients'.  For  this  they  have  thernfelves  alone 
to  blame.  Tlu-ir  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
they  are  too  carelels  with  regard  to  their  own  conduit. 
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the  moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Indnftry  feldom  fails  to  place  fuch 
above  want,  and  aftivity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  . 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inha- 
bitants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  common  longe- 
vity of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evi- 
dently prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the 
moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  aftivity  (hews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  Is  furely  a ftrong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the 
whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  fliould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub- 
fiftence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
'of  it  as  is  necelTary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  diredlion,  deviate  from  this  original  law, 
and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  in- 
numerable difeafes.  ,When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In  his  cafe,  the  worft  confe- 
quences  muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 

their 
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their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  Ihoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or 
to  fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned 
by  inadivity,  dragged  along  the  ftreets  by  half  a do- 
zen horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obffrudions,  now  fo  common,  se- 
nerally  proceed  from  inadivity.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  j but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it.  Exercife  is  almofl;  the 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftrudions ; indeed, 
k does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy ; but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One 
thirrg  is  certain,'  that,  amongft  thole  who  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very  little 
known  j whereas  tlie  indolent  and  inadive  are  feldom 
free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in- 
adivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate 

♦ It  is  not  neceflity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  excr- 
cife  enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  ftagnation,  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach 
or  fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that 
men  fhould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece 
of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion  ! 
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(bf  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  labo- 
rious complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved 
for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  afiluence.  Many  have  been 
completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reducedy 
from  a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from 
whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may”  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health,  where' 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on;  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleded.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  homours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c, 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes- 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others- 
where  medicine  proves  ineffedual, 

A LATE  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ouglit  to  make 
exercife  a part  of  their  religion,  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whole  buflnefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufflcierit  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  f,  fhop- 

keepersj 

* Chevne. 

t Sedentary  occupations  ought  chkny  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
Jitter  for  every  kind  of  bufmefs  which  does  not  require  much 
lliength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watcli-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  f>,a  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
rength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
ihould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitute  themfelvcs  for 

bread. 
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keepers,  lludious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  life 
exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food."  This  mighc. 
generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs 
or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  pradlice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  •,  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  belt 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the 
body  refrelhed  with  Qeep.  Befides,  the  morning  air 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  adive 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened.  Cuftom 
foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inadive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 


find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofts  of 
aerlculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufaaurer  told 


men  ; and  that  he  h; 
tices  as  filk  weavers 
many  others. 
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Exercise,  if  pofllble,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
■within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  necelTary  to  adhere  ftridly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  beft  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  mod 
fuicable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adlion  to  mod  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  fwimming,  and  fuch 
like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aftive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  practifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greated  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  aftive  diverfions  iofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Inftead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  dudy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that 
induces  people  to  fit  dill,  unlefs  it  be  feme  necefiary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  bed  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball, 
golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife 

Golffis  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain,  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 
fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  to  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 


drengthen 


ftrengthen  the  lungs>  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  tO 
the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot  ride  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents' 
the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  infteadof  ftrength- 
ening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
ftecelTity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices,' 
when  Indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early’ part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  Countries  laws  hav'e  been  made,'  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal  employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufacture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  njight 
have  many  good  effeCts.  They  would  at  leaft  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  vvorkmanfhip,  as  from  the  character  of 
having  ruined  moft  of  their  companions  by  gaming 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelcfs. to  fociety,  but  promotes'  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than 

calling 
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calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
fome  uleful  purfuit,  is  conflaridy  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprciled  with  the  apprehcnfion  of  fo’me 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  fruftrates  the  very 
delign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  adtive  life  is  the 
bell  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative 
of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  re</u- 
lated.  Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves,' 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes;  and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  dif, 
pofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
of  a limilar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to 
be  obierved  but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
require  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  diink  freely,  than 
thofe  who  live  ablfcmioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  lleep'cannot  be  meafured  by  time;  as  one  per- 
fon  wil  be  more  refrelhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
lieep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Childu  EN  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pFafe ; but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  IS  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to 
excee  eig  t.  Thofe  who  lie  a- bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  flumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  fair]  to 

^ fleep  j 
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fleep  ; fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  forc^ 
part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  bcft  way  to  make  fleep  found  and 
refreftiing  is  to  rife  beVimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  fleep 
lefs  refreftiing,  but  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  confti- 
tion  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
pradice  fo  deftrudive  to  health  flaould  be  fo  much  in 
faftiion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
belt  conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  coun- 
tenances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 


uieht,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refreftiing,  the  following  things  are 

requifite:  Firft,  to  take  lufficient  exerciie  in  the  open 
air,  through  the  day ; next,  to  eat  a light  Supper  5 
and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful  and 

ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep.  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear 
the  aaive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlcls  nights. 
It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
ihefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  o • 
down  Ihould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all 
day  in  an  eafy  chair?  A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of 
lifcconfills  in  alternate  reft  and  motion*  but  they  wio 
nccrlea  the  latter  can  never  relilh  the  former,  i he 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and 
found  fleep,  th.an  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables 
and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is 
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That  light  flippers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights-,  and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  difturbed  repofe,  night-mares,  &c.  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit 
up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would 
enjoy  found  fleep,  and  rife  refrcflied  and  cheer- 
ful. There  are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  fleep 
unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this 
does  not  imply  the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupper  j beudes, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleep.  That  greateft  of  human  blelTings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every 
man  fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
poflible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniflied  found  fleep 
fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,’ 
is  generally  reckoned  more  refrefhing.  Whether  this 
be  the  effcdt  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay;  but,  as 
moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep  at  this  feaforj 
will  prove  moft  refrefliing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe- 
ther the  fore- part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep  or 
pot,  furdy  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both  for 
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biifinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  heakh  K 

Of  Clothings 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuked  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 
article;  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  feme  clothing  fit  for  ati 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceflary  to  obferve  an  exadl  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  q.uantity  of  clothes  we  wear  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but,  at  the  feme 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood'  is  hot  and  the  perfpira>* 
lion  free,  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  ikin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool;  the  clothing  ftiould  be  increafed.  Many  dife 
cafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a defefl 
of  perfpiration ; thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the  fldn,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  in  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age^  nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
whofe  plan  of  living  was  "by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confills 
with  obfetvation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers. 
This  is  the  only  circumftance  attending  longevity,  to  which  I 
never  knew  an  exception, 
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The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fiiited  to  the 
fcafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  win- 
ter. The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceffary  in 
making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer 
■ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
jn  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  jail  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderabje,  efpecialjy 
among  thofe  who  have  palTed  the  meridian  of  life 

Clothes  often  beoome  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes 
in  this  vjew4  accordingly  their  fadiion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard 
either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  : A far.* 
thingale,  for  example,  may  be  very  neceffary  in  hot 
fbuthern  climates,  but  forcly  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  humari  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 

• That  colds  kill  tkdre  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftridly  true.  Every  perfon 
of  dffeernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  mod  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fodeftruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  confidcring,  that  our  molt  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  May, 
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believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its 
affiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftrudlive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fhape.  By  this  practice 
the  a£lion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, are  obftru(fted.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions, 
fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptibns  of 

the  lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  preffure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not 
pretend  to  fay,  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns:  a difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  flioes.  Corns 
are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but,  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fime  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  die  feet  are  as 
well  ftiaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  •,  yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over 
one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered 


. We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
“ ,rbcr  iMonveniencs  amending  the  feet,  utull  be  iroputed  folely 

,h.  .fe  of  Ihert  and  ftta.t  Otoet.  altogether 
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altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may 
feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe  will 
never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion • It  is  entirely  owing  to  ihoes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about_  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftrud  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifliment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes. 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  ^ They 
obftrud  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occaQoned. 

The  perfedlion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  wo\ild  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a flatue  from  morning  to  night,  than  difcompofe  a 
fingle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they 
fieftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 
^ H 2 affedta^ion 
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affedaiion  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great  deal 
of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  luited  to  the  climate,  the 
fealbn  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life-,  but  like- 
v/iie  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perlons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate;  confequently  may  be  Ids  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
receffaiy  for  any  perfon  cannot  he  determined  by 
reaioning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  bed  judge  for  himfelf  what  quantity 
of  clothing  is  necefliary  to  keep  him  warm  *. 


C H A F.  VII. 

OF  I N 1'  E M P E R A N C E. 

A MODERN  author  f obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  arc  the  two  bdl  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juilly  be  called  the  parent 
of  health  5 yet  numbers  of  mankind  adl  as-  if  they 

• The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fufFered, 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars;  the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  theftridleft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
caies  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  flioes,  a flannel 
vvaillcoat,  a pair  oi  under-flockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be 
worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaf!. 

. 't  kouffv^u* 
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thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  v/ere, 
p folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
(hat  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ; and, 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceflarily  impairs  health. 
Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  dilbrder  the 
whole  animal  ceconomy ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  number-? 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifliment  of  plants 
and  animals  alfords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote 
vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  en- 
tirely deftroy  it.  The  befl:  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  deftrudive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  eon- 
fifls  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles  us  to  the  charader  of  rational  beings.  The 

Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  humaa 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous palfions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is. 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paflions  ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 

oJf 
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of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them;  but  imaginary 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
little ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom 
fiop  in  their  career,  till  their  money,  or  their  confti- 
tution,  fails  : Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impofTible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes. 


to  avoid  it.  ' 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet : “ For  my  part,^  when  behold  a 
“ fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
“ fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  le- 
thargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying 

« in  ambufeade  among  the  difhes.”  . j n- 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  .mmoderate 
purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures.or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  bed  conftitution  1 indeed  thefe  vices 
oenerally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fq 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prme  of  life, 
worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hading  with  fwift  pace  to 

* Addifon. 
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an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reBed  on  the  painful 
difeafes,  and  prematu-re  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
fioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  make 
them  fhrinlc  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  elfe(5i:s  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

pAMtLiES  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  adt  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  cx- 
pence  of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almofl  every  day,  it 
b eafy  to  forefce  the  confequences.  That  confUtution 

muft 
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muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a daily  fever!  But  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day,  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effcfls. 

Though  the  drunkard  Ihould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  ieldom  eicapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excels,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deflroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occaflon  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  difordcrs  ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deflroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obflruflions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  conlumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefc  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effedts  be  not  fo  violent,  i§ 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  ve|Tels  are  kept  con- 
flantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence  mod  people  of  this  cha- 
radler  are  afflidled  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  dilbrders  do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe  of 

eonfump-? 
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confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt- 
liqnor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation } from  whence  proceed  obftrudions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phtFiifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  aimofi: 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  vclTels  of  the  lung-s  in 
pieces ; yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferablc  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas  ? 
this  folace  is  ftiort-lived ; and  when  it  is  over,  the 
fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  every  freih  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 

• We  may  form  fome  notion  of  theimmenfe  quantity  of  ard«nt 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quantity 
of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity  which 
Is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two  thou- 
fand  private  ftills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a poifonous 
liquor  called  MqlaJJis.  The  common  people  have  got  fo  univer- 
fally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that,  when  a 
porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they  fay, 
has  gat  molajid. 
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medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedied  as  the  drunkardi 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Flence  it  is,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  greaceft  flow  of  fpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  mofl: 
melancholy  v/hen  Ibber,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiltence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  notonlyproves  deftrudtive  tohealih, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  flrange 
that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a 
fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fliould 
take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were 
fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it 
would  feem  but  a juft:  punilhment.  Though  this  be 
not  the  confequence  of  one  a6t  of  intoxication,  it 
feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courle  of  it.  By  a habit  of 
drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a 
mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  Improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs  have  no:  put  the  barbarous  cuuom  of  drinking  to  excefs 
out  of  faQuon.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain  than  it 
was  formerly  ; but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where 
this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man 
is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greateft  piece 
of  rudenefs  chat  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  complai- 
sance, or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his  glafs, 
if  urged  to  it  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The 
cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs.  has  long  been  out  of  falhion  in 
France;  and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part 
of  the  Englilh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banilhed  from  every  part 
of  this  ijland,  , 
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And  obftruas  their  growth  j befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  eariy  part  of  life  deftroys  any 
benefit  That  might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe 
who  make  a pradice  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  youngj  cannot  expedt  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi* 
nable  vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor. 
We  have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafc  thQ 
accurfed  draught. 


: CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

H E want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 


of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 


■nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiratiori  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceflary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  llcin,  fo  neceflary  for  health.  When 
that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi- 
ration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  refer  bed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeafes. 


The 
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The  itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of  the 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  deanlinefs  *.  They  may 
indeed  be  caught  by  infedion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldoni 
continue  long  where  deanlinefs  prevails.  To  the 
fame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  ver- 
, min  which  infefl  the  human  body,  houfes,  &g.  Thefe 
may  always  be  banifhed  by  deanlinefs  alone,  and 
wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it 
is  negleded. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  deanlinefs,  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
who  breathe  unwholefome  ^air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infedion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftrudion  of  many.  Hence  deanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objed  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  affeds  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nui- 
fatfee,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infedious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a diftance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
ieded,  deanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmolt  importance* 

h 

• Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  & difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  pecfple.  This  he  attributes  to  ne- 
gled  of  deanlinefs,  and  with  great  julHce.  I am  convinced, 
if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
was  kept  clean  by  frequent  walhing,  it  would  never  happen. 

It 
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It  is  well  known,  that  infeflious  difeafes  are  com- 
municated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infeftion, 
ought  with  the  utmoH:  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 
For  this  reafoUj  in  great  towns,  no  61th,  of  any  kind, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infection  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afties, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  ftiambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  . How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  adive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always  in 
their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things 
of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
them  ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinels  does  not  feem  to  be  fufticiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in  Bri- 
tain; though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  con- 
fpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health, 
than  a clean  town;  nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a 
ftrangtr  with  a more  difrefpect'ful  idea  of  any  people 
than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  policenefs,  of  civilization,  we  will 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  lb  long  as  they  negled  clean- 
liners,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under  the 
fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs 
with  refped  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effed  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  Ids  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premipm  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleanefl;  and 
beft  article  of  any  kind  to  marker,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  putiiffiing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 

• In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objea  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works;  and  befiows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the 
greateft  conquefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  Emperor  Trajan  appear,  when 
giving  direaions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making 
of  a common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 

city  ? 
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dirty.  Tl:e  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with  but- 
chers, bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter^  infedlious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army ; and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefsj 
received  particular  inftrudlions  with  refpeft  to  clean- 
linefs The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifefl: 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con-- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  were  liable,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch 
laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walkings,  atid  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity  ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervatioii  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
walkings  may  appear  to  forne,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infedlion,  to 

• Thou  (halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
(halt  go  forth  abroad:  and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  (hall  be  when  thou  (halt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
(halt  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
Cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  i2,  13, 
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wafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  ta 
meat,  he  would  run  Id's  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infedion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  flcin,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  tieing  fhaved,  wafiied,  and 
fliifted  ; efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  ne- 
gleded  longer  than  ufual ! 

7'he  eaftern  cultom  of  wafliing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceflary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  piefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obflru(5l  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  clean- 
linefs would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  fcldom  experience 
the  ill  effeds  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A PROPER  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  fliipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  lafe.  The  bell  way  to 
prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  cloths,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infeftious  dlleafes  do  break  our,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
mofl  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreadlng : it  is 
likewife  neceflary  to  prevent  their  returning  after- 
wards, or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this 
purpole,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick  ought 

to  be  carefully  waflaed,  and  fumigated  with  brirn- 
^ < ftune, 
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ftone.  Infe<5iion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
cloches,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moil  terrible 
manner. 

In  pkc9;s  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
colledded  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  re- 
ligioufly  oblerved.  The  very  Ifnell  in  luch  places  is 
often  fuffioient  to  make  one  fick.  it  is  eal'y  to  ima- 
gine what  efiedt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
eafed.  In  an  holpital  or  infirmary,  where  cleanlinefs 
is  negleded,  a perfon  in  perfcdl  health  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get 
well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negledt,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they  ■ 
thinK  it  almofl  criminal*  to  lufFer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  aliov/  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filch  than  change  the  leSft  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlineis  be  neceffary  forperfons  in  health,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  dileafes  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  moft  of  them  might  be' 
mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  Js  peglectcd,  the 
flighteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moft: 
malignant.  The  fame  rniftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  Fait  admifiion  of  frcfli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  likewile  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
them  dirty.  Both  thefe  tieftrudive  prejudices  will, 
we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable,  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fliould  not  pradtife  it  ourlelves.  It  fopner  atcracls 
opr  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
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eftecm  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  loweft  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  F'ew  virtues  are  ot  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  real'deanlinefs.  It  ought 
to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  ; but,  in  popu- 
loys  cities,  it  Ihould  be  almoft  revered  *. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

yrOST  difeafes  are  infedious.  Every  perfop 
iVi-  ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
courage  any  ad  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefs ; but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigbours  lives 
by  a miftaken  fricndfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiolity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 

♦ As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  dean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  beeafily  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
ve’rely  punifhed.  The  flrccts  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  waflied  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effeaual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded,  it  wdl  be  found  the  cheapdi, 

^ idle 
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idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuflomary,  in  fuch  places,  forfer- 
vants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fliould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience '^teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  condudt. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  commu- 
nicate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become  epi- 
demic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almofi;  as  in- 
fedlious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some 
imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than 
in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance. 
This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe ; but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from  -the  caufe  above 
mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infedtion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nexions, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  dif- 
turb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his 
fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiefas  polTible,  The  fight  of 
flrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  pradlice  in  country-pkees  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies, 
is  another  way  of  fpreading  infedion.  The  inledtion 
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does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  In  many  cafe 
it  rather  grows  ftronger  as  the  body  becomes  putrid. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such  ought 
not  to  lie  long  unburied and  people  (hould  keep,  as 
much  as  polTible,  at  a diflance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
* infedlioLis  difeafe.s,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator, 
among  many  other  wife  inhitutions  for  preferving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of 
preventing  infedlion,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called,  cither 
from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes 
the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  j 
and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their 
habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or 
dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafh  himlelf  in 
water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a diftance  from 
fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unlefs  itjias  been 
well  wadied  and  fumigated,  as  infedion  may  lodge 
a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards. produce  very  tragical 
effeds.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commtjrce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either 

p prevent  the  introdudion  or  fpreading  of  infedious 

difeafes. 
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difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  pxiid  to 
the  plague  ; but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded  *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  in  cities  by  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infedious  dif- 
eafes break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  inha- 
bitants to  cfcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding 
with  various  kinds ’of  infeftion,  and  muft  be  perni- 
cious to  health.  The  bell  advice  that  we  can  give  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is,  to  chufe 
an  open  fituation ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
ftreets;  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices  clean ; 
and  to  be  as  much* abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their 
time  will  permit. 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be  done 
by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port,  to  infpeft 
the  Ihip’s  company.  palTengers,  &c.  before  they  came  afhore,  and, 
if  any  fever  or  other  infedious  diforder  prevailed,  to  order  the  fl'.lp 
to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick.  to  feme  hofpi- 
tal  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife  order  all  the 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  fick  during  the 
voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly  cleanfed  by  fumiga- 
tion, See,  before  any  of  it  were  fent  alhore.  A fcheme  of  this 
kind,  if  properly  conduded,  would  prevent  tnany  fevers,  and 
other  infedious  difeafes,  from  being  brought  by  failors  into  fea- 
j30rt  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffufed  all  over  the  country. 
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It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
jnfedious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  in- 
fedled  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  afflidted 
with  difeafes  of  an  infedlious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infedlious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  fluff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  flrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  flrong*  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a flream  of  frefh  air  into  if,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
changed  their  clothes  and  waflted  their  hands;  other- 
wife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infedtious,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability carry  the  contagion  along  with  them  *. 

However,  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 

* There  is  reafori  to  believe  that  infefllon  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  carelefihefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  afFedl  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infedlous  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away 
fome  of  the  infeaion  ; and,  if  he  goes  direaiy  to  vifit  another  pa- 
tient without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothe.s  or  being 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  be  fiiould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? Phyficians 
not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfclves,  by  this  pradice. 
Ar,d,  indeed,  they  fomecimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of  care.  _ 
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tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infeftion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  diieafes, 
As  mod  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infeClious,  no  one 
Ihould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  ne^ 
ceffary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  thofe  v/hofe  duty  or  office  leads 
them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and 
necelTary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftratc 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion *,  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other  places 
where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance 
from  great  towns*;  widening  the  ftreets  ; pulling 
down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro- 
mote a free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  Tick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fituation, 
would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
feftion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  Tick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  cr 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unneceflary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  ma- 
tters houfes.  Matters  had  better  pay  for  having  their 
fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  an  infedlious  dileafe  diffufed  among 
a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  dif- 
fufe  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like- 
wife the  advantage  pf  being  well  attended. 

V 

* The  ancients  would  not  fufFer  even  the  Temples  t f their  gods, 
where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
ftead  of  preveiuing  infedion,  may  become  the  means 
of  diifufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns;  when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  into  fmall  apartments  ; when  there  is  a con- 
ftant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and 
the  patients  ; and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are 
negleded,  they  become  nefts  for  hatching  difeales,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  net  ordy  runs  a rilkof 
receiving  infedion  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment Oi  them.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpeblable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them 
with  lefs  reludance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  molt  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infedlious 
diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them, 
communicated  to- the  better  fort.  Were  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  firfh- appearances  of  fuch  difurders, 
and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we 
lijoiild  leldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as 
infedious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  affcdls 
the  body,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a le- 
cret.  It  is  fuflicient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
eftabliflied  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  mental 

and 
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and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundtions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  5 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife 
them  to  guard  againft  the  excels  of  this  paffion  with 
the  utmolt  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry,  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  bread.  Kefentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafions  the  mod  obllinate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  which  gradually  wade  the  conditution.  No- 
things  diews  true  greatnels  of  mind  more  than  to  for- 
give injuries:  It  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

SccH  as  value  health  ffiould  avoid  violent  guds  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Nei- 
ther ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.- 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as 
a condant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too 

great 
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great  a clefire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of 
lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depreffing  the  fpirits^ 
not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe 
difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  over- 
come. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efFefts.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradlice* 
fo  common  among  young  people^  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paftions. 
They  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  dilbrder  as  never 
again  to  ad  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  efteds  of  fear  prove  more  gene- 
rally hurtful.  -The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future 
evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the 
very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  die  of  thefe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long 
had  a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefied  on  their 
minds  by  lome  accident,  or  foolifh  predidion.  This, 
for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
imprefied  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long  time 
before  it  happens*,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprels  the  rr)inds  of  women 
with  apprchenfions  of  the  great  'pciin  and  firil  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery, 
finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  ap- 
prehends file  is  in  danger  > but  this  fear  feldom  fails 
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to  obftruft  the  neceffary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
o-reat  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  Ihould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat- 
tling goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may 
in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifli  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  j and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  v/ith  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? 
At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  v/ill  often  be  found  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to'fupporc 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effedf 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in 
his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft, 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater  tend- 
ency 
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ency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of* 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lifhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it  as  poffible,  and  from  every,  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  th.eir 
bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal 
llories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
enemies.  All  who  wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to 
keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A CUSTOM  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate, 
or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  pradice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have 
known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that 
he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all  his  Majefty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  dodor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  dodor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
'the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken 
whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens, 
when  the  dodor  gives  an  unfa'/ourable  opinion,  that 
it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarraftinent  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fliew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  laid,  is  generally  fulHcienc 
to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has  for  the  wifeft  ends  concealed 

from  mortals  their  fate,  and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 

man 
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rnan  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  howeverj  or  one  that 
may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  ficki 
is  furely  the  mofl;  fafe.  This  cpndufl  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold 
prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
molt  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  handing  proofs 
of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions  5 though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution : 
but  it  never  can  be  necefifary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  Ihould  know,  immediately  after 
the  dodor  has  made  his  firfl:  vifit,  he  has  no  hopes 
of  his  patienfs  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftfon  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
better  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  tile  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  examplCj 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  afflidion  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by 
medicine,  and  fliould  never  negled  to  adminifter  that 
greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope, 
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Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftru6live  of  all  the  paltions. 
Its  effefts  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long  j 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  wades  the  con- 
ftitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning-,  but 
when  it  has  gained  drength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life  j but  it 
Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  rnake  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obdi- 
nately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  condud  is  not  only  dedrudive  to  health,  but 
inconfident  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as 
change  of  podure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon 
one  fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  fundions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digedion  and  dedroys  the  appe- 
tite j by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefiTed,  the 
nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  infiated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  fredi  fupplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  conditution  has 
been  ruined  by  a family-misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occafioned  excedive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impodible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 

dejeded  mind  Ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 

be 
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be  dragged  out  for  a few  years : But  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age^  muft  be  good-humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, depends  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either 
aflbciate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions, 
mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill 
and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe, 
and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  call. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being,  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
ob’ied.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objedbs.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  obje6ls.  Examine  them  for  Tome 
time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fliift  the 
fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fucceffion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en- 
tirely difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  v^riting  on  fuch  fubjeds  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  molt  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  j neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nouriffies  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  , think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Infiead 
therefore  of  abftrafting  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufinefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
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engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dif- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fun6lions  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  focial 
temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
negledled.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objedts,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effedfs. 

Some  perfons,  when- overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  characler,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love, 

\ ' 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions  ^ 
at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjedl  to 
the  controui  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  pafTions 
are  necefiarv  for  the  prefervation  of  the  irKlividual, 
but  love  is  neceffary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpe- 
cies  itfelf:  It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  pafTion 

Ihould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  !^e  a ftrong  paffion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others,  pew 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advile  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paffion,  to  confider  well  the  probabiliry  of 
his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objed  of  his  love.  When 
that  is  not  likely,  he  ffiould  avoid  every  occafion  of 
increafing  it.  lie  ought  immediately  to  fly  the  con>- 

a 
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pany  of  the  beloved  objeft ; to  apply  his  mind  at- 
tentively to  bufinefs  or  ftudy ; to  take  every  kind  of 
amufement;  and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  find  another  objed  which  may  enaao-e  his 
sffedions,-  and  which  it  may  be , in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  are  fo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  Ihew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wilh  for,  we  eaCIy  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a lituation  which 
IS  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difcover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there 
IS  no  jelling  with  this  paffion.  When  love  has  »ot  to 
a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
poffeffion  of  Its  objedl,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always,  if  poffible,  to  be  obtained  *. 

f 

Of  Religions  Melancholy, 

If  r’"  ^ turn  of  mind  behave 

they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 

(rtt  thing  which  patent,  l'*'  ainl  duty.  The 

always  paid  to  thefe  there  ^ inclinations.  Were  due  regard 

par.no  would  nut  ha^  rr:  r 

condua,  after  . , lea  n “ '’''P'"' “f-hrir 

iraaedaind,  ha.  Ihewn  .rm  "hcTmi.lke' 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mor- 
tifications, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmallefl;  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  moft  innocent  amuiements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countenances,  while 
the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  Ac 
length  the  faireft  profpeds  vanifli,  every  thing  puts 
on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objedls  which 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  but  dilguft.  Life 
icfelf  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  miferabie  exiftence. 

It  is  threat  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  than  fT rue  Religion,  to  raife  and  fup- 
port  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affliiflion 
that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that  even  the 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  next  *,  and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfe  of 
virtue,  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. _ 
Persons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
Ploomy  fubjeas.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  ^Ipire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the 
terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  afts  of  wickednefs  •,  but  can 
• never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of  God  and  real 
goodnefs,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

^ To  conclude  *,  the  beft  way  to  counterad  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en. 
gaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 


HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 


are  thofe  of fiooU  urine^  and  infenftble  perfpira- 
tion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftru6led  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
tlirown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  a pkthorat  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
veflels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the 
health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  fieces  lie  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nou- 
rilhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired  ; which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe.  , 
Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
exped  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difchargcs  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effed.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftivenefs  j but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 
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It  would  be  difiicuk  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number 
pf  ftools  which  may  be  confiftent  with  health,  as 
theie  differ  in  th?  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conifitqtions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under 
a different  regjmen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  how- 
ever generally  aliov^ed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  aduk^  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  moff  gen^iral  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions- 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfedt  health  who  did  not  go 
to  ftool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  cof- 
tivenefs  however  is  not  fafe  j though  the  perfon  who 
labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  poflure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  tofolicit  na- 
ture by  going  regularly  Jo  ftool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this' kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  v.'ill  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourle  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Tho.^e  who  are 
troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought  rather,  if  poftible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewile  go 
thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent, 
or  of  an  heating  nature.  \ he  diet  and  other  re- 

eimen  neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
V ' article 
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article  Coftivenefs,  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ouoht  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  drengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c. 
Their  drink  Ihould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and 
water  in  which  toaded  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  locfenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
drudled  perfpiration,  perfons  affefled  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  flcin,. 
and  to  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration. Further  diredions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  ar-^ 
tide  JLoofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 

equal 

* It  has  long  been  an  -obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confidcrs  how 
many  ways  it  may  be'af}'t(5|;ed,  and  confequently  have  its  appearance 
altered.  The  'paffions,  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  the  cxercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate  of  the  other 
evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufiicient  to  induce  a 
phange  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  onq 
who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftouiftied  at  the  impudence  of  thofe 
daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  ^r.d  out  difeafes  and  preferibe  to 

patient^ 
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equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it  is 
in  either  extreme. 

Asa  free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft  it 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and 
difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life, 
fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a 
dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftrin- 
gent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like. 
Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  their  urine  is 
in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of 
the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 

patients  from  the  bare  infpeaion  of  their  urine.  Thefe  impoftors 
however  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the  amazing  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confiderable  fortunes. 
Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  country,  that  in 
favour  of  urine-doaors  is  theftrongea.  The  common  people  have 
ftill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  Ikill,  although  it  has  been  demon- 
llrated  that  no  one  of  them,  unlefs  he  has  been  previoufly  inform- 
ed. is  able  to  diftinguilh  the  urine  of  a horfe  from  that  of  a man. 
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hv  ll:a<Jnatin£;  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  mire  w^tery'parts  flying  off  fitft,  and  the  more 
srirand  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
fendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  ,s  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 

^ Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  adion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue  •,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  rifle 

his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceflive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  diflblves  the  blood,  &c.  This  dil- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a con- 
fumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  miti- 
gated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines, 
inch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes, 
or  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 


Of  the  Verfpiration. 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  by  fome  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  irom  the  human  body. 

Ic 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eales  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when 
It  IS  obflrudled,'  the  whole  frame  is  generally  difor- 
c ered.  1 his  dikharge  however  being  lefs  perceptible 
than  any  of  the  rell,  is  confeqnently  lefs  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifins, 
agues,  &rc.  often  proceed  from  obftrudled  perfpi- 

ration,  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place.^ 

On  examining  patients  we  find  moll  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeales  cither  to  violent  colds  which 
they  had  caught,  .or  to  fiight  ones  which  had  been 
negleded.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  leafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which  moft 
commonly  obflrua  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may 
be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  counteradfed 
by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  attention  to 
thefe  co^s  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful 
lives.  , ' 

Changes  in  the  At''7iofphei'e, 

One  of  the  mofl;  common  caufes  of  obflrudfed  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeableneis  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo-  ' 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuc-h'changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain..  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  chancre, 
almofl  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That,. 

fuch 
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fuch  changes  muH:  affe6l  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one  *, 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  weather  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers. 


Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obdruf^ 
the  perfpi  ration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taicen  up  rnto  the  body,  greatly  increales 
the  danger.  The  mod  robud  conditution  is  not  proof 
againd  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  mio-ht 
generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  *^3y 
changing  their  clothes  foon ; when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fliould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be.  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 


clothes 
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clothes  wet,  and  frequently  even  deep  whole  nights  in 
this  condition.  The  frequent  inftances  which  we  have 
of  the  fatal  effe6ts  of  this  conduft,  ought  certainly  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 


Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  bread:  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  pafiion,  cholera  morhus^  See.  are  often  occa- 
fiohed  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  Ihould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpect. 


Night  Jir. 

The  pevfpiration  is  often  obftrufled  by  night  air  *, 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews,  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted:  day, 
mahe  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 

temperate.  . 

It  is -very  agreeable  after  a warm  day, 

abroad  in  the  coo!  evening;  but  this  is  a 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  therr  health.  Theeffeas 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible ; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  . 
We  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
becle  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  nm  attending 
to  this  in  flat  marlhy  countries,  where  the  cxhaia 
tions  ind  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
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feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds, 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  {landing  in  damp  hoiifes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and 
wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the 
perfpiration  reftored  ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold 
room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
flrudted,  and  the  worft  confequences  will  enfue. 
Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for 
damps  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infected  with  the 
plague,  as  no  man,  however  robiift,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ilrangers,  are  often  equally  danger- 
ous. All  Kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre- 
quently ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a- year,  fhould  be  fafe  .?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious . Were  they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldoni 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
on  when  on  a vifir,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ilrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 

of 
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of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  ba(^ 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  necelTary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  praftifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fliot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  walked  in 
winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire  *,  nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  linen  wafiied  in  fummer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more' 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay 
no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much  more  inrporc- 

ance 


Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequencess  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  flaould  be' 
careful  to  cliufe  a dry  fituation.  A houle  which 


♦ If  a perfon  rufpefls  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimple  precau- 
tion of  takinjr  off  the  (heets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  moft  of  hi’s  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
praaifed  this  for  many  years  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
Lds,  though  no  conllitution  is  proof  agamil  their  ba.neful  m- 

fluence.  ftands 
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Stands  on  a damp  marfliy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never 
be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the 
ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fliould  have  the  firft  door 
a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health  : Mafters  ought  furely  to  pay  fome  re- 
gard to  the  health  df  their  fervants^  as  well  as  to  their 
own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it ; Such 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likcwife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe  arti- 
cles, are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs ; I mean  the  pernicious 
cufliom  of  walking  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Moll  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a very  Ihort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  walked  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  proof 
againft  its  influence 

People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  walhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
tnuft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp'more  aflive. 

u 
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Sudden  1’ranjitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

But  nothing  fo  frequently obftr'uils  the  perfpiratlon 
as  SUDDEN  TRANSITIONS  frotTi  hcat  to  cold.  Colds 
are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  ratifies  the  blood,  quickens  the 
circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but  when 
thefe  are  fuddehly  checked,  the  confequences  muft  be 
bad.  It  is  indeed  impofrible  for  labourers  not  to  be 
too  hot  upon  fome  dccafions ; but  it  is  generally  in 
their  power  to  let  themfelyes  cool  gradually,  to  put 
on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work,  to  make 
choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in,  and  to 
avoid  ffeeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules, 
if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and  other 
fatal  diforders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when  hot, 
to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This 
condua  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  ap- 
•petite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exerciie, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ftable,  or  fuftered  to 
remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take 
the_  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they 
’were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fomc  time,  and  fpit  out  again,^ 
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If  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  elfed.  If 
a bit  of  bread  be  ate  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effedtually,  and 
make  the  danger  Ids.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elie,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  fooliih,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly- 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
effedls  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  im- 
mediate death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of 
\'arious  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Nei- 
ther is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits, 
fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo  fud- 
den  an  dfedt  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are 
notwithdanding  dangerous, 'and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  effedts  of  this  condudl : Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number 
of  miles  in  the  coldell  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in 
the  flreets  *. 


* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  oat  of 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  thro^^ 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moil 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direiled  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  (landing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  deeping  with  open 
windows  lels  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be 
done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  I have  known  me- 
chanics frequently  contrafl  fatal  difeafes,  by  working 
(Iript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of 
them  to  beware  of  fuch  a practice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  ; fuch  perfons 
may  be  laid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for 
keeping  houfes  n^iOderately  .cool,  that  alone  is  fuffi* 
cient : But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome-, 
heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and 
renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is,  that  con- 
fumptions and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs  prove  fo 
fatal  td  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafa-houfcs,  and 
the  like. 

. Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfclf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of  this 
condud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ferions  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  otmht  to  avoid,  with  the  urmofl  attention,  all 
° fudden 
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fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the 
body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  po/Tible  ; or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  drift  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  our  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air, 

I SHALL  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjeft,  by  giving  anabftraft  of  the  juftly  celebra- 
ted advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpea;  to  the  prefervation 
of  health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  blelTed  with 
“ good  health,  (hould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular 
rules,  either  with  refpeft  to  regimen  or  medicine. 
“ He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of 
“ livings  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  Ibmetirnes  in  the 
“ country  •,  to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  red,  but 
“ more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  re- 
“ fufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but 
“ fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs ; fome- 
“ times  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and  fome- 
“ times  to  forbear  it  •,  to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day 
than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he 
“ candigedit.  He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  pur- 
“ fue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid,  intercourle  with 
“ the  fair  fex  : Pleafuresof  this  kind,  rarely  indulged, 
“ render  the  body  alert  and  aflive,  but  when  too 
“ frequently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  Ihould 
“ be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  dellroy,  by  ex- 
cedes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conditutiori 
**  which  fliould  fupport  him  under  ficknels.” 
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PART  IL 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII.' 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  ANI>  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

The  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  -pfinciples  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  I^y  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  .occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  doth  in  diftin- 
guifliing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfon.s 
who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often  difcover  a difeafe  looner 
than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical  education  is 
of  no  ufe:  It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greatefl:  importance  ; 
but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and 
experience. 

■ Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  affemblage 
of  fymptoms,  and  muffc  be  diflinguifiied  by  thofe 
which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead 
therefore  of  giving  a claffical  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more 
fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  d.elcription  of  each  particular  dileafe 

as  it  occurs  5 and,  where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 

difeafe 
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difeafe  have  a near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  another 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charaderiftic  fymp- 
toms  by  which  it  m‘ay  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due 
attention  to  thefe,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
•found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  people 
would  at  Erft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A PROPER  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  j whereas  m 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almofl: 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  vefiels  imperviable.  Thefe 
and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young 
and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  mult  re- 
quire a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflid  the  other  fex  : Befides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeales 
require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are 
lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  •,  and  all  ftimu- 
lating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them 
with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  necefiary  to 
treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate 
perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives 
moftly  within  doors,  muff  not  be  treated,  under  any 
difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is 
hardy  and  robuft,  and  v/ho  is  much  expoled  to  the 
open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attend? 
ed  to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  tem- 
per, both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
■we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affeded, 
the  befl;  medicine  is  to  footh  the  pafTions,  to  divert 
the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituaiions  are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe 
Wxho  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  ma- 
ladies to  which  the  more  happv  ruflics  are  entire 
Grangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsiy,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not 
affed  the  temperate  and  abftemious,  &c. 

It  has  already. been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  pecu- 
liar difeafes.  It  is  therefore  necefiary  to  inquire  into 
the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This 
will  not  only  affitt  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but. 
will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the 
fedentary  exadly  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  fiate  of  the  patient’s  body, 
ancj  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  enquired 

into; 
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into  ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform, 
all  the  vital  and  animal  fundliqns,  as  breathing,  di- 
geftion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a 
ilrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  b,e  anfvvered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  difeales.  Thofe  wlio  know 
no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  pofTefiTes  fome  wonderful  pow'er 
or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows 
enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft  do  well.  This  miftake 
has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes  people  trutt  to 
drugs,  and  negled  their  own  endeavours ; befides,  it 
difcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick,  where 

medicines  cannot  be  obtained, 

> 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  place,  and, 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldoin 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  We  would  there- 
|;ore  wilh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  rpedicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of,thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a per- 
|on  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 

in 
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in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfefl  health, 
Evea  abrtinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafibned  by  excels  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleur 
rifles,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
' are  likevvife  the  belli  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
niftered. 

In  fevers  of  a (low,  nervous,  or  putrid  kinds 
where  there  are  no  lymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muft  be  fuppprted  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effeftually  anfwered 
by  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any 
medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  Ts  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflicted 
with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal affedlions,  generally  find  more  benefit 
from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors, 
than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines 
which  can  be  adminiftered  to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  moil  obftinate  maladyj  will 
fooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the 
boafted  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are, vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
dio-eft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  affimi- 
la-re  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting  chiefly 

of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will 

often 
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often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has 
failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
having  the  frelh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his 
chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be 
given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe-  - 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure,  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftrudtions,  &c. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
' proceed  from  a relaxed  hate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in’  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken' up  into  it,  which 
ferves  to  nourifli  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 'danger. 
Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone; 
moft  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of 
them  it  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  the  patient  and 
thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervatlons,  were  it  neceffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regi- 
men in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
\vithout  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 

where 
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where  a proper  regimen  is  neglefted.  For  this  reafonj, 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,(we  have  always  given  the 
firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to  ufe 
medicines  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For 
others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moil  fimple,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
undei  Handing  j nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
pft  precaution. 

> . 

CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perilh 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infeSlion,  errors  in  diet,  mwholefome  air,  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fuppr ejjion  of  ufual  evacuations,  ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries,  a?id  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  confiderable  length  and  their  effects  fhewn,  we 
fhall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
lliall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifii  to 
avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft 
pundlual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  dif- 
cafes,  but  they  arc  likewife  the  moft  complex  : In  the 
moft  fimpie  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combi- 
nation of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  diftinguifh- 
ing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat,  frequency  of 
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pulfe^  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility,  pain  in  the  headi 
and  a difficulty  in  performing  fame  of  the  vital  or  animdl 
furMons.  The  other  fymptonis  ufually  attendant  on 
fevers  are,  naufea,  third,  anxiety,  wearinefs,  v/afting 
of  the  flefh,  want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  didurbed  and 
not  refrefliing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  fird  of  languor  or  lidledhefs, 
forenefs  of  the  dedi,  or  of  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth ; after^ 
fome  time  come  on  excedive  heat,  violent  third,  red- 
lediiefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  excelTive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  j frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  fliivering,  oppredion  about  the 
heart,  and  dcknefs  at  domach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe 
or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewifc  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and 
the  fymptoms  violent ; but  when  thcfe  are  more  gen- 
tle, it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  fpots  Ihew  a putrid  date  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant,  putrid,  or  petechial, 

A REMITTING  fevcr  differs  from  a continual  only 
jn  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or 

exacerbations 
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exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Inter- 
mitting fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymptoras. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort- of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  to  obferve  with  dili- 
pence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to 
affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  what- 
ever is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done 
by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expedoration,  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation. 


There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long-,  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  negleded  or  counteraded,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
hnve  all  the  fvmptoms  of  a beginning  fever-,  but  by 


dileafe.  lo  thele  ait 
tient  will,  in  a great 


meafure,  difed  our  condud. 


Almost 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This’  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water ^ and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftrudlions,  prom.ote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  ihort,  produce 
every  falutary  effeefi;  in  an  ardent  pr  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  djy  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirfi: 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which' are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  fr-om  fruits, 
as  decodlions  of  tamarinds,  apple- tea,  orange- whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from'  marfltmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  fliould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poflible,  in  bed  ; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe. 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  be- 
ginning ; but  when  the  patient  ftruggles  with  the  dif- 
eafe, inftead  of  driving  it  off,  he  ogly  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  ob- 

fervation 
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fervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  hap« 
pen,  when  on  a journey,  to  be  feized  with  a fever. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with 
the  fever  upon  them,  which  condud  feldom  fails  to 
render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  (Iiould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  every  perfbn  in 
a.fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft 
aftcd  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  in- 
clination for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food  •,  hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  hini 
to  take  viduals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a fe- 
ver is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefles  nature,  and 
inftead  of  noUrifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be 


in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada, 

roalled  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
atld  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who  per- 
haps never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors 
when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this 
condufl  mufl;  incfeafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this 
is  the  ready  wav  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient 
with  fweetmeats  'and  other  delicacies,  is  likevvife'very 
pernicious.  Thefe  are  always  harder  to  digeft  than 
TOinmon  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 
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Notpiing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frefli  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpiritSj  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefii  air ; yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moil  people,  that 
the  moment  they  think  a petfon  in  a fever,  they  ima- 
gine he  (hould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  mufl;  be  admitted.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of 
frelh  air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in. 
perfe6l  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more>' than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the 
humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been  breathed 
repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air 
not  only  iofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  qua- 
lity, which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the 
fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
preffed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a miflaken  zeal,  when 
they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  infiead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  ^nd  confolations  of  religion, 
fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  condudt ; 

M it 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
feldom  benefits'  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  necefiity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature-,  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations, 
and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the 
ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceflary.  In 
' mofi:  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  fink?  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion. Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  necef- 
fary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  As 
fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftrudted  perfpira- 
tion,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  The  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affeds  the  folids  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  olf. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap 
^ clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a 
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‘ hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
fickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defi're, 
though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally  digefti 
and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy*  effedt. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft'their 
lives,  or  contrafted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  na- 
ture. As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delifiSte, 
it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againft  catching' cold.  Mode- 
rate exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great 
fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided;  agreeable  com- 
pany will  alfo  have  a good  effed.  The  diet  muft  be 
light,  but  nourilhing.  It  lliould  be  taken  frequently, 
but  in  frnall  quantities,  it  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 

^ — *■ 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVER^  OR 

AGUES. 

JNTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alio  the  effcdts  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
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a lofs  to  diuingiiiili  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  ancl  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almofl. 
univerfaliy  known.  > 

' The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is'evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  fre- 
quent in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in 
Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeflfire,  the  Hundreds 
of  Effex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  eating  too  much  Ifone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery 
diet,  damp  'houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the 
damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  deprefiing  paffions, 
and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  coun- 
try remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  generally  feized 
with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is 
moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes 
the  folids,  diminiflies  the  perfpiration,  or  obftrufts 
the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veffels,  dif- 
pofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rincls  of  the  limbs,  cold-nefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknels 
and  vomiting  j to  which  fucceed  fflivering  and  vio- 
lent fliaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufe  fwcat  breaks  out,  .which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 

Kimfelf  in  perfed  health  j but  it  is  more  commonly 

preceded 
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preceded  by  liftleffhefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
iymptoms  mentioned  above. 

RhGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa- 

tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea;  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  Emon. 
All  his  drink  fliould  be  warm,  as' that  will  afilft  in 
bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the 
paroxyfm*. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifliing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
iilce.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little 
weak  punch.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  infufions 
of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  intulcd. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ouo-ht  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  in- 
dulging a lazy  indolent  difpofition. 

* Dr,  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  t venty- five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  ,the  fweat,  (liortens  • 
the  fit,  lelieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 

: . M3  Intermitting 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  off  without  medicine  ; and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered* 
This  however  fhould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has 
had  feveral  fits  tjf  ihaking  and  fweatjng. 

MEDICINE. The  firfl;  thmg  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the- 
ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife 
more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  cold  vifeid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great.quantities  of  bile  are  difeharged  by  vo- 
mit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  needfity  of  fu.ch 
evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other  meelicine.  A 
dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger  per- 
fon.the  dofe  muft  be  Jefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
^omit  begins  tq  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  ftiould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions, 
which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they 
often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiftanceof 
any  other  medicine. 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  often 
neceffary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more  fui table  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceflary ; but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s 
fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometlmes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excefllve  heat,  a 
delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  j 
but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  in 
intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceflary. 
When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the 
difeafe.  - 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufc  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation 
of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  Am- 
ple form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered", may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
vdth  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any 
other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfeft 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant.  ' 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  thp 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the 
interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfm. 
In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  will  he  fufficient  to 
take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the  interval^ 
and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot 
take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each 
of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every 
hour,  &c.  Fol'  a young  perfon,  a fmaller  quantity 
of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and  the  dofe  mull: 
be  adapted  to  the  age,  conflitution,  and  violence  of 
the  fymptoms 

The  above  quantity  of  bark'vvill  frequently  cure 
an  ague  j the  patienr,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
Hopped,  but  fiiouM  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Moff  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  dirpde'd  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  j by  which  means  the 
difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 

^ In  intermitting  Tevers  of  sn  obflinate  nature.  I have  f'>i)nd 
it  ncccITary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fader,  indeed  the  bi.nefits 
arifipg  from  rhis  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity 
of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a fliort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  iri 
^he  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  eithev 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  cbllinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  faft  as  the  ftomach  can  poflibly  bear  it.  Inattention 

thiscircumftancc  hashurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  belt  medi- 
cines of  which  we  are  in  polTeffion. 
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much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
doles  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mod  faf^ and  effec- 
tual method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or 
four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful 
of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar, 
may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half 
an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a 
tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water  poured 
on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three  or  four 
times  a-day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such 
patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion,  may 
put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day-.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any 
other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller  quantity  of 
bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
an  ague 

Those  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubfiance, 
may  take  it  in  decodion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  allringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  alTifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  (kill  to  dillinguifh 
between  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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-wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  giafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  If  a decodion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce 
of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-.root  bruifed, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  laltof  wormwood,  may  be 
boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  Englifh  pint..  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of 
red  wine,  and  a giafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  b^rk  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious,  when ''aflifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occasion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  aflifted  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  or  fome. other  warm  aromatic.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obfti- 
nate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  be- 
ginning of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  *. 

As  autumhal  and  winter  agues^  generally  prove 
much  more  obflinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rajny,  the  lituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake  root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of 
tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark* 
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patient  in  fpnng  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
continue  the  ufc  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a little 
medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured, 
to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  fea- 
fon. He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much 
abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eafterly 
winds. 

When  agues  are  nor  properly  cured,  'they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conrtitiition 
fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treatijng  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  poflefled  of 
a nofirum  for  flopping  an  ague;  and  it  is  amazino- 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenflons  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  fudden  relief ; but  the  fhorteft  way  is  hot  always 
the  beft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only  me- 
thod to  obtain  a fafe  and  lafting  cure,  is  gradual- 
ly to  aflifl  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
order. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquor,  jumping  into  a river,  &c.  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  defired  effedl,  but  muft  always 

3 be 
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be  attended  with  danger.  When  there,  is  any  degree 
of  inti  animation,  or  .the  lead;  tendency- .to  it,  fuch  ex* 
peri'menfs  may  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 

I remember  to  have  loft  in  an  intermittent  fever,  evi- 
dently killed  himfeif  by  . drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which 
fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infal- 
lible remedy.. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolledrfor  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  i'piders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  ihefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fee  them  afide,  efpecially 
when  cleanly  medicirwES  Vvill  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that,  can  be  depended  upon,  for 
thoroughly  ciiring  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : and 
I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  pradice  1 never 
knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines  men- 
tioned above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  aPdided  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable 
medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palatable,  is  to  make-it  into  a mixture  with  dif- 
tilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  ffiarpnels  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the 
naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be 
adminiftered,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  with 

advantage  to  children  _ 

WiNE-WHEY  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 

an  a^Tue  i to  half  an  Engliffi  pint  of  which  may  be 


* See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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put  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hart(horn,  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervicc  j and  v>/hen  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pofllble, 
to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ouo-ht 

' O 

to  be  nourifliing,  ' and  fomedmes  a little  generous 
wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  cccafion  fhrdl  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extradl  and  laudanum  mud: 
be  proportionally  leflened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with  pow- 
dered bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it;  by  bath- 
ing them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decoftipn  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapo. 
nacfous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  pafted  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  dif- 
cafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 

patient 
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patient  Ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician, 
and  ftridlly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mull  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  j we  fliall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marlliy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  oftlie  beftjefuits  bark  ; Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
fpirit  i afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed 
is  recommending  a dram  j but  the  bitter  ingredients 
in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  fpirit. 
Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in 
wine  *,  and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the 
bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gen- 
tian root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed 
by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to 
be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm 
and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

TH  I S fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the 

YOung,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 
^ efpecially 
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efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrorrg  and  elaftic.  It  leizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year  •,  but  is  moil  frequenf  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries>  a full  diet, 
with  little  exercife,.  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  whatever  obftrufls  the  perfpiration,  as  lying 
on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  hot,  night- watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillnefs  generally 

ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and,  full  pulfe,  a pain  of  the  head, 
dry  ficin,  rednefs  of , the  eyes,  a florid  countenance, 
pains  in  the  back,  lo^ns,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to 
vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has  no 
appetite  for  folid  food,  is  refllefs,  and  his  tongue 
generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A DELIRIUM,  exceflive  reftleflaefs,  great  oppreflion 
of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  flatting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difeharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  beft  medical  afliftance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon  as  poflible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  life  at  the 
beginning,  but  his  flcill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condudt 
of  thole  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  to  procure  the  beft  medical  alTiftance,  yet 

put 
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put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  in- 
curable, and  hasexhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phy- 
ficians  may  indeed  affift  Nature-,  but  their  attempts 
muft  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able 
to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours.  ^ 

regimen. From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 

eafe it  IS  evident,  that  the  humours  muft  be  too 
vifeid  and  acrimonious ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
Quantity  •,  that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
Sie  whole  body  too  great : All  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute  t e 
blood, 'COrrecT  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  y 
the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftruc^ure  of 
the  veffels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors, 
Ts  later'gruel.  or  oatmeal-tea  ^ear  whey  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  m y 
lharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  "“J  y/ 
rafpberries,  and  fuch-l.ke : Orange-whey  is  hkewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boding 
amona  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange,  diced 
curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  ^ ^ 

Me  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar 
will  have  the  fame  effecT:.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
wllite-wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 

'^^L^the  pafient  be  coftlvc,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds. 
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touple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifia  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafaht 
, drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  common 
peiloral  decoftion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A tea- cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
tv/o  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  thirft 
be  very  great 

The  above  liquors  mufl;  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  ordef 
^to  alfift  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  matter  by  the  dif- 
ferent excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  toi 
chufe  thofe  which  are  mod  agreeable  5 and  that,  when 
■tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourle  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  fort’s  of  flcfh-meatSi  and  even  chicken-broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nada, or  light  bread  boiled  in  water ; to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
■Cat  roafced  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,-  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  erpeciall-y  in  an 
hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This  however  muft  always  be  done  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  tO  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him' 
fwear,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  • This  cuftoni 
has  many  ill  clfedts.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body. 

See  Appendix,  Pedoral  dcuaion, 

N fatigues 
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fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  ablet® 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effeft.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued 
too  long ; And  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it 
will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head 
a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre 
diffolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient.  This 
'ought  to  be  done  frequently,  elpecially  if  the  weather 

is  hot.  1 • L 

The  patient’s  mouth  fliould  be  often  wafhed  with 

a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vine- 

oar  may  be  added ; or  with  a decoftion  of  figs  in 

Lrley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  fre- 

quently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; efpecially 

if  the  head  is  alFeffed.  _ 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  'hing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  affeas  the  fenfes  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  poffiWe, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  H.s 
inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  contra- 
diaed;  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will  often 

fatisfv  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

medicine. •In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is 
of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought 
tZ  fo  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
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inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  Ihould  rife,  and 
the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will 
be  a neceffity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps 
a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be  done 
at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptorns  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  toler- 
ably ealy  after  the  firft  bleedings  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  oriwect  fpirit  of  vitriol 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Ample  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards, 
once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  aflift  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefii 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put 
into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  loth,  iith,  or  12th  day,  the  pulfe 
becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  fnoiftcr,  and  the  urine 

N 2 bciins 
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begins  to  let  fall  a reddifli  fediment,  there  is  reafon 
to  expedl  a favourable  ilTue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  Ipirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult-,  with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
Parting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  blil?- 
tering  plafters  mull  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  ; 
poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar  may 
likewife  be  applied  "to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong 
wine-whey,  negus,  fago^ruel  with  wine  in  it,  and 
fuch-like. 

A PROPER  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during, 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negledting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudhiary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a tever,  yet 
the  diet  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  clean- 
fing  than  of  too  nourilhing  a nature.  Too  much 
foo^,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  lliould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenle 

thinking.  . . , 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 

at  times  with  feveriffi  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
' bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubduc  the  remains  of  the 

^ fever.  ,, 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 

veped,  he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
' ’ ” i)\inc§ 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diiTolved  in  the  decoftioo  ; 
afterwards  it  ntay  be  drained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank 
every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  intervening 
betwixt  each  dofe. 

Those  who  follov/  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fuiiiciently  recruited, 

■ — - 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  tHe  pleurisy. 

• ♦ - 

'‘^HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammaticin  of  that 
membrane  called  the  'pkura^  which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  bread.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moift 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely; 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpmious  or 
hafiard pleurify,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  externa!, 
and  chiefly  affeds  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs. 
The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpe- 
cially^  fach  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a 

fanguine  conftitution.  It  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES.'  The  pleurify  may  be  cccafioned 
by  whatever  obdruds  the  perfpiration ; a.s  cold 
northerly  winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 

3 body 
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body  is  hot;  lleeping  without  doors,  on  the  damp 
ground  ; wet  clothes ; plunging  the  body  into  cold 
watt-r,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors-,  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations  as  old  ulcers,  ilTues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  firiking  in  of  any, 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meaJfles,  or  the  fmall-pox. . 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a cer- 
tain feaibn  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negledl  it,  to 
be  ieized  with  a pleuvify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.. renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  difeale.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreft- ' 
ling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weight,  blows 
on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad  conformation  of  the  body 
fometimes  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  difeafe, 
as  a narow  cheft)  a flraitnefs  of  the  arteiies  of  the 
pleura,  &c. 

SYMPl'OMS. This,  like  mod  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  fhivering,^  which 
are  followed  by  hear,  third,  and  redledhels.  1 o 
thefe  fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of 
the  fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain 
extends  towards  the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards 
the  forepart  of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  to- 
wards the  Ihoulder-blades.  The  pain  is  generally 
mod  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured-,  and  if  blood  be  let, 
it  is*  covered  with  a tough  crud,  or  budy  coat. 
The  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards 

it  becomes  groffer,  and  is  often  (freaked  with  blood. 

% REGIMEN. 
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REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expedforation,  fweats 
loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leficning  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veflels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thcfe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  tormer  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  Ilender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  niuft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment  j as  flefb, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alio  every  thing  that 
is  of  a, heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or 
an  infufion  of  peCtoral  and  balfamjc  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewile  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl  barley  in  three  Englifli  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  drained.  The  decoftioa 
of  fegs,  raifins,  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought 
to  keep  continually  Tipping  them.  To  as  to  render 
his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food 
and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  direCled  pnder  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
Flis  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water  y and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
fhon,  fpacp,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 


Mi 
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1^4  THE  PLEURISY. 

MEDICINE.  — ^ — Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 
when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better  ; and  the  quan- 
tity at  fir  ft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient 
is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let 
at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has  a 
much  better  effed  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  An 
may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as 
foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate 
conftitution,  the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  Ihould  ftill  continue,  it  will 
be  necefihry,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  fhews  a 
ftrong  bufty  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth  bleeding 
may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  ^ This  ope- 
ration is  feldom  necefiary  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  r.ot  then  to  be  perform- 
ed, unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  cafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this 
operation,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fomentations 
inav  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other 
foft  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 

herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  ap- 
$ pliu§ 
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plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  m^iy  be  dipped  m 
the  decodion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affeded,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  mud 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eale  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewile  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  wit^  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment - 

Topicap  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  efled  in 
this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  p.art  affeded,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  cerCain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  lilcewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen.  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  I'hefe  not . 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  bliflering- 
plafters  ; which,  however,  when  other  things  fail, 
mull  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  a bliflering-plalter  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  part  affeded,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a dilcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  aflifts  in  re- 

• See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment, 

moving 
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moving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a lliran- 
guary  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emulCon 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of  a warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifeera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  bread. 

The  expedoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  fharp,  oily,  and  mucilaginQus  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vineg-ar 
of  Iquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedoral 
decoclion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours.  ' 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminidered  f 5 in 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  as  muchTugar-candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  eleduary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  this  fre- 
quently, when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometirnes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  lolution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  tour 

times  a-day  , i . • 

If  the  patient  docs  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 

heat  upon  his  fidn,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  mulJioTit 
-j-  See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

J See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammonia^ 
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ii-nall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  (ball  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in' the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decpdion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root'*'.  After 
bleeding,  and  ocher  evacuations,  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decodlion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fliould  oc- 
cafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
codlion  here  direded,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promote-s  perfpiration  and 
urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
tp  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder  *,  and  where  one  fails  of 
fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifls,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms, 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convul- 

* See  Appendix,  DecoSUon  af  feneka  root. 
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. five  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  attend-i 
ants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
ftiuggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  dileafe,  in  which 
fhe  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patient’s 
llrength  however  be  much  exhauiled  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of'wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

V/he>t  the  pain  and  fever'are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ftrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  diredled  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeflion, 
and  his  drink  (liiould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other 
things  of  a cleanfin'g  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpeciesof  pleurify  which  is  called  th^hajlari 
or  fpuricusy  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affeded  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sonie- 
times  indeed  this  difeafe  proves  ohftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affeded.  Thefe,  together  with  the'  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  coo|ing  medicines,  feldom-fail  to 
effed  a cure. 


Of 
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Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis-i  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  conneded  with  the  pleurify,  and 
refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  neceflfary  to  conflder  it  as  a feparatc 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  of  the  part  affeded,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water,  &c. 
Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his 
bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  j is 
reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulflve  lau^h,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fy mptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  mud  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  lave  the  patient’s  life 
when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  lhail 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyilers  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affeded. 


C H A P.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  alfeds  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mufl;  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfc  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 

alrmfent. 
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aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  breafl,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
lirch  as  are  afflicted  with  an  ailhma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  that  organ  is  affeCled ; in  which  cafe  the  dileafe 
can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatak 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obftruaing  the  velTels  of  this  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious  or  hajlard  pripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  k is 


denominated  a catarrhal  peripeumony,  &c. 

causes. 'An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleunfy, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz’  an  obltrufted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpmts, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleuro-pcripnsur/iony . 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

■nleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
klv  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft  and  the  pa, n 
lefs  acute ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
nreffion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

^ regimen. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  relpecls  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  ^at  d.  eafc 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
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mcnt  ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflcrts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fufB- 
cient  to,  fuppOrt  the  patient,  and  that  decodlions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel- roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  mofl:  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fteani 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  atte- 
nuate the  impafted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofc 
ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to 
be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emol- 
lient clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
iajlard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftruding  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

I'he  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breali,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneii- 
mony,  muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  6cc.  Elis  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
decoclion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englilh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fliarpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 
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Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe',  but  if  the  patient’s  Ipittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concofted,  neither  of  them 
are  neceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  aOifl:  the  expec- 
toration by  fome  of  the  fliarp  medicines,  recommend- 
ed for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  fokition  of 
gum  ammoniac  v/ith  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c.  Blifter- 
ing  plafters  have  generally  a good  effeft,  and  ought 
to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may 
be  kept  open  by  clyflers,  and  the  expeftoration  pro- 
moted, by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table^fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breafl:  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations,  k 
commonly  ends  in  a fuppura,tion,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fitu- 
ated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes 
breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  fhe 
'wound. 

W^'hen  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubj^ 
fiance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dil- 
charged  by  cxpefloration ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  (Cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
Jungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion  made 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  does  not  return  after  the 

inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  •,  if  his 

pulfe  c6ntit)ucs  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  dit- 

ficult,  and  opprefled  ; if  he  has  cold  Ihiverings  at 

■times,  his  cheeks  fluflicd,  his- lips  dry;  and  it  he 

eomplairts 
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complains  of  thirft,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
confumpcion  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  fliall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


Consumption  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 


whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  a cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obfcrves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince;  and  wc 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome 
other  towns  of  England  thap  in  London. 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders, 
and  flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  ge- 
neral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES.— —It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
an  inflammation  of  the  Ereaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 
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pofthume  : Confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may 
likewife  occafion  confumptions  •,  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
dlhma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are  : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  tlie  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflels  of  that  neceffary 
organ. 

O • * /*» 

Violent  palTions,  exertions,  or  affeflions  of 

the  mind ; as  grief;  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  abflrule  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrnal  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacu- 
ations; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  or  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c. , I 

lately  fawan  inftance  of  a confirmed  phthifis  occafioned 
by  a fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  hrcncha.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a conflderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

-Making 
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Making  a fudden  tranfuion  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  hon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  j for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  lick,  and  muff  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

• Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conflantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaff,  as  cutlers,  tay- 
lors,  flioe-makers,  feamftrefles,  &c.  often  die  of 
confumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fing- 
ers, and  all  who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and 
violent  exertions  of  the  lunss. 

O 

——Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 
beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp 
beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after 
the  body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  j in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.- This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  Ibme 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 

O 2 approaching 
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approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  hear,  a pain  and 
opprefiion  of  the  breaft,  efpecially  after  motion  *,  his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltifh  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad;  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third:  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  fofr, 
I'mall  pulfe;  though  fometimes  the  pulle  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymp- 
toms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifli, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hciflic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutu- 
ally fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night, 
and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs  and  an 
excelTive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome 
fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  pa- 
tient. There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluflies  after  eating;  the 
fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent 
inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fweiling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, ffiew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  leldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
jSuch  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

regimen. On  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption, if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 

country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  muft 

not 
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not  remain  inadive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  ex* 
ercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion wichout  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objeds,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
bedsj^or  the  like.  The  patient  oug,ht  always  to  finifh 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner ; 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that 
is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  adions  of  life  fhould  prove  a remedy  in 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejed  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Those  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  exped  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  me- 
dicine had  proved  ineffedual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due 
time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure 

Such 

Two^  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyuciani  feldom 
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Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
iiecefiary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate*. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  louth. 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fliould 
continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lefiTen  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh  and  fupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  mull:  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 
value  in  this  difeafs  than  the  whole  fnateria  medica, 

order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; ard  the  other  is, 
that  they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A patient 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  crclfing  the  Channel,  who,  fhould  he 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due 
time,  would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption. 

* Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of  a 
confirmed  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
known  a Well;  India  vo- age  reftore'  to  perfeft  health  a perfon  who. 
fpemed  to  be  in  the  laft  liage  of  that  dreadful  diforder. 
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Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a.  very  fmall  quantity-; 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effeds,  it'  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expeded,  that  a gill  or  tv/o  of  alfes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effeds' 
fo'on,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  two  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I HAVE  known  very  extraordinary  effeds  from  affes 
milk  in  obflinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  v/ould  feldom  fail;  but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expeded  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englilh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead:  thrice 
a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo 
as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed 
in  its  dead.  Affes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be 
drank  warm  in  bed ; but  as  if  generally  throws  the 
patient  into  a fweat  wl>en  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  riles. 

O 4 Some 
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Some  extraordinary  cures'in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been,  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the 
patient  can  luck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breafts,  not  with  a view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a ffrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter- milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon 
at  firft  ; and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a 
fufficient  trial.  It  fliould  at  firfl;  be  taken  fparingly, 
and  the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes 
to  be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fucceed 
unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afies  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
Hand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  ftiould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on 
the  ftomach,  a fm^ll  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with 
a little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it 
both  more  light  and  nourilhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
0 accuftomed 
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I 

accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefli  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrono-  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  he  necefiary  for  fuch  to 
eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  young  ani- 
mal, or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,.  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fifting chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength 
and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he 
will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England*,  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

* Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables-, return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far 
advanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuc- 
cefs  v/as  to  be  e.vpedled : where  it  failed,  I never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrcngth  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mufl: 
be  fupported-  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.. 
Some  recommend  (hell-fifh  in  this  dilbrder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  arc  nourifhing  and  rettorative^* 
i\ll  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken  in 
fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefla  chyle 
fhould  opprete  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofTible.  Confumptions  are  orten  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind  ; for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  .that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  ren- 
der them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe  depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things 
which  may  be  of  fcrvice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fyraptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyllers.  The.y  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  them.. 

In 
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In  the  firftftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frcfh  Iquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  powdered 
cardannum  ieeds,  of  each  aqua^tei  of  an  ounce  j beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and^  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  'kind  of  fyrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  llomacfi 
will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  direJled  in 
the  pleurify. 

A MIXTURE  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thele  may  be  fimmer- 
ed  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the  blood, 
while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and 
prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is 
ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding  and 
other  proper  regimen^  ought  to  be  medicines  of  a 
fiiarp  and  cleanfing  nature  j as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effedts  in  this 
^ifeafe  ^ they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirft 

and 
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and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  See.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  Juice  of 
fcveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifeft  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend-acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient  s drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  grounddvy,  the  leffer 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  redlify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
dilution,  and  quench  thirfl;  much  better  than  thin^rs 
that  are  lulcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions or  decoftions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants 
&c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decoflions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla.  Sec.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention  the  diflerent  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.'  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  diferetion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodion  above  pre- 
feribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice  unlefs  where  three  or  four 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decoSiion, 
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ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I liave  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effeds, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion 
of  the  breaft,  and  the  heific  fymptoms  fliew  that  an 
impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug 
which  has  any  chance  to  counterad  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putrefac- 
tion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient 
four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repealed  as  there  is 
occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufedfor 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  pafled  through  a fine  (trainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft ; but 

when 
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■when  it  is  certainly  known,  that  matter  is  colle(S;ed 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
great  benefit  might  be^reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impoflhume  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  miift  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burfl  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burft- 
in^  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf- 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  grea^,  and  the  patient’s  Frength  exhaufted,  this  is 
apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or 

fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difchaiged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eaher.  there  may  be  tome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
lioht,  but  reflorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-grue  , 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter- milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likew.fe  a proper 
time  for  ufing'the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken 

as  direded  above.  ,,  rru 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fliould  difcharge  it- 
felf.  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter 
out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  erved 
AS  this  operation  muft  always  be  P^tformed  by^a 
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furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We 
fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are 
apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  v/ithout  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want 
of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who. breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c,  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a* day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water,  T he  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 

and  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood 

. Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi-* 
cines  in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 

* See  Appendix,  ChaljbeoH  ww. 
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journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  re- 
Hore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  co77fumptio7i  be 

cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it 
is  occalioned.  Thus,  when  aconfumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  fcurvy, 
the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  itarifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  direded  accordingly. 

When  excejfive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but 
the  patient’s  ftrengthariuft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  n'ouriftiing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  imme- 
diately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe, 
otherwife  they  cannot  exped  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  widi  to  avoid  confump- 
tions, to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they 
can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little 
to  the  falhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  1 uppers, 
and  fpending  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hoc 
punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when 
too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fe^ 
the  whole  conftitution  on  fire. 
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CHAR  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

■^TERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  iOand,  owing  doubtlefs  to  ouf 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  feden- 
tary  employments  *,  as  they  commonly  attack  perfons 
of  a weak  relaxed  habir,  who  neglect  exercil’e,  eat 
little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous 
liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprelTc^  the  fpirits,  or  impoveriflies  the 
blood  ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  deep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe^  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  un- 
wholcfome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  ftafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Persons  whole  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  eva- 
cuations, are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftruds 
the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  afpafmodic  ftri£lure  of  the 
folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
ffiall  only  add  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abfiinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
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found  (late  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  oceafion  fevers  of  the  worfl  kind  than 
its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any 
confiderable  third,  chilnefs  and  flufhing  in  turns, 
&c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
teachings  and  vomiting;  his  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ; his  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  fmall  beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  dight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moid,  v;ith  a plentiful  fpitting, 
a gentle  purging,  or  a moidure  upon  the  fldn ; or  if 
a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large 
pudules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  no.e,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wading 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; 
if  there  is  a darting  of  the  tendons,  an  almod  total 
lofe  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  dool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 

regimen. It  is  very  neceffary  in  this  dil- 

eafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  q’uiet.  The  lead 
2 motion 
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motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafidri 
wearintfs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eaiy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with 
the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefencing  to 
the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas. 
Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervous  feversi 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewife  ag- 
gravate them. 

The  patient  mu  ft  not  be  kept  too  low,  Hi^ 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
riftiing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe 
his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muft: 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fympcoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus 
lliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  v/ill  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  like- 
wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be 
rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  bv  the  addi- 
tion  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafej  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceflary.  Good  wine  poffelTes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of 
their  bad  qualities.  1 fay  good  wine  *,  for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now^  become,  it  is 
rarely  to  obtained  genuine,  efpecialJy  by  the  poor^ 
who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

1 HAVE  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftanc 
delirium,  coldnels  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 

* See  Appendix,  Mujlard-Whcy, 
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other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufmg  in  whe-y^ 
gruelj  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every 
day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  be 
made  into  negus,,  or  given  by  icfelf,  as  circumftances 
may  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes and  his  food 
ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a nauiea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a few  fpconfuls  of  the  vomiting 
^ julep  *,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  gene- 
ral ftiock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature 
wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 

• See  Appendix,  Vomiting  ‘Julep. 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  necefTary.  But  in  nervous  fe- 
vers, where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mult 
'be  fpared,  and  wine  with  other  cordials  plentifully 
adminifiered. 

It  is  the  more  necefiary  to  caution  people  againfl; 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftriiSiure  upon  the  vtlTels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpe<5f, 
fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled,  when  it  w'as  evi- 
dent that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  yet  blillering  is  highly  necefiary.  Blift^ring- 
pladers  may  be  applied  at  all  rimes  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck,  or  head,  and  it  will  be 
the  fafefl:  courfe,  while  the  infenfibility  continues,  as 
foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  blillering- 
plafier  abates,  to  apply  another  to  lome  other  part  of 
the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I HAVE  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
•blillering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blillers 
not  only  llimulate  the  folids  to  adion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
mealuie  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
leldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  I'hey  are  moll 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  af- 
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^er  fome  degree  of  ftupor  h^s  come  on,  in  wliich  laft 
cafe  it  will  always  be  proper  to  hlitler  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyEer  of  milk  and 
■water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 


operate. 

Should  a violent  loofcnefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 

decoftion 

A MiiiARY  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  nimh  or  .enrh  day.  As  eruptions  are  often 
critical,  great  care  ihould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Tvlature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  Tne  eruption 
ouoht  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  reg.men  ; but 
the  patient  fliould  be  fupported  by  gent.e  cordials,  as 
Vme-whey,  fmall  negus,  fagcgruel  with  a little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm;  yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  ftould  by  no 

means  be  checked.  i 

' Though  bliftering  and  t'ne  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  m this  kind 
of  fever;  vet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
1 Lu  motion  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  med.cme 
which  are  commonly  prcfcribcd  in  it  f. 


TxT 


See  Appendix,  1'J' kite  decodion. 

, When  fat  p.don.  is  .o»,  tea  grains  Virginian  fnakvroo^ 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  extraordinary  efFedts  from  large  dofes  of 
muflc  frequently  repeated.  Muflc  is  doubtlefs  an  an- 
tifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the 
muf!c  a few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartlhorn, 
as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufl^j  with 
three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of 
hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fy- 
nip,  and  given  as  above,. 

If  the  fever  fliould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  It,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  niay 
be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  red 
port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit 
eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  dr  Rhenifti  wine,  for 
two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and 
a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

Some 

a little  of  the  cordial  confedion,  or  fyrup  of  fafrron.  One  of 
thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  nfed  with  the  fame  intention. 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and 
caftor  each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in 
a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner : Take  an  ounce  of 

P ^ Peruvian 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermifllon  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifli 
this  pradice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  v/e  have 
realbn  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfa* 
febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiflered  with  ad- 
vantage in  mofl:  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necef- 
fary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. 

■■ 

CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

TH  I S may  be  called  the  pejiikntial  fever  of 
Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  dilpofition,  and 
thole  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fafting, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  not  properly  ventilated  ; from  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails 

Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake  root 
tivo  drams,  fafFron  one  dram.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered,  and 
infufed  in  an  'Englifh  pint  of  the  belt  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
i'uls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine 
or  negus. 
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ill  camps,  jails,  hofpicals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean - 
Jinefs  is  negleded.  ^ 

A CLOSE  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fukry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flefii 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodflaed.  This 
iliews  the  propriety  of  removing  church  yards, 
fiaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diilance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholelbme  air,  and  negleft  cleanlinels.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con-' 
ftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likev/ife  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  / 

We 
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We  (hall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  of 
fpotted  fevers  are  highly  infedious;  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from 
thofe  affeded  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attend- 
ance is  abfolutely  necefiary. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lols  of 
ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fome- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejeded  j he  fighs, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehen lions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile  ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a (Irong  pulfa- 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  infiamed,  with  a pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh;  the  patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins  j his  tongue 
is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and 
chap’d ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  crufl:. 
He  fomietimes  pafTes  worms  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, is  afFeded  with  tremors,  or  (baking,  and  often 
becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diffolved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  fiools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenilb,  black,  or  reddifli  cad.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour  often  appear  upon  the 
ikin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages, 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

PuTRip 
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Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in- 
fiammatory,  by  the  fmallnels  of  the  pulfe,  the  great 
dejedtion  of  mind,  the  diffolved  Rate  of  the  blood, 
the  petechia,  or  purple  Ipots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour, 
and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dcjedion  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
•together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  (kill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  . nervous  fevers  may  be  con- 
verted into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regi- 
men, or  improper  medicines; 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  :'.mall  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechite,  or  purple  fpots,  are  like- 
wife favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
^he  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 

rifes 
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^ * 

fifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate-,  deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a 
favourable  fymptom  as  are  abfceffes  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  rec- 
koned an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  - 
belly  ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  fkin  j'  aphthiE  in  the  mouth ; cold  clammy 
fweats;  biindnefs ; change  of  the  voice;  a wild 
flaring  of  the  eyes ; difficulty  of  fwallowing  ; an  in- 
ability to  put  out  the  tongue;  and  a conftant  incli- 
nation to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and 
faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. ‘In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 

cafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
countera6l  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and  to  affid 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently 
prompting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  ffiould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber,'  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  Tymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfeeffes  formed  wiihin 
the  cars.  , 
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quently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perfons  in  perfedt  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmail 
apartment  noxious  ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from 
'the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole 
mafs  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  Rate. 

Besides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frelli  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  moil  readily  obtained,  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva- 
porated with  an  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
frefh  flcins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fbould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient's  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very 
refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infedtion  from  fpreading  among  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  feented  fferbs,  as  rue,  tanly, 
rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe 
who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff:  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaff;  noife  will  affea;  his 
head,  and  the  Imalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
eafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient  s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 

^ fuch 
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fiich  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  re- 
quire. When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus, 
with. only  one  half  water,  and  lharpened  with  the  Juice 
of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear 
wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  moft  pro- 
per wine  is  Rhenifn ; but  if  the  body  be  open,  red 
port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafioni  or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third, 
and  promote  a difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fliarpened 
by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat  gruelj 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plumbs,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only  ' 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteraas  the  putrid  ten- 
’dency  of  the  humours-,  for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  Tipping  Imall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  add  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that 
nlay  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily 
obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and. hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a flrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile dowers.  This,'  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 

fuch 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effedt.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyftem,  they  may  by  their  antifeptic  qualities  affiftint 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  effedt;  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  arc  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firfl;  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blisteking  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechits  or  fpots  . 
fliould'  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliflering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  buffering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of 
muftard  and  vinegar,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fecond 
or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge,  or 
throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradtice  is  very 

proper. 
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proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  weaken 
the  patient. 

A VERY  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines^ 
In  coniequcnce  of  this  notion  the  contrayerva  root, 
the  cordial  confedtion,  the  mithriclate,  &c.  have  been 
extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  how- 
ever to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good. 
Where  cordials  are  neceflTary,  we  know  none  that  is 
fuperior  to  good  wine  •,  and  therefore  again  recom- 
mend it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids 
and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 
the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  mo  ft-' dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered,  I have  feen  it, 
when  joined  with  acids,  prove  luccefsful,  even  in 
cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the  moft  threaten- 
ing afped.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  muft 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfift- 
ed’in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and  the 
fame  quan.tity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the 
elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  bene- 
ficial. Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon 
may  be  added,  and  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
is  able  to  bear  it. 


Those 
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Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mufl  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
' of  the  fait  of  wormwood  diflblved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  freQi  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a bit  of 
fugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceflary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear^  theif  fuppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there  is  any 
appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I HAVE  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moft  putrid 
cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a ftrift  regard  to  cleanlinefs',  a dry  fitUation  ; fufH- 
cient  exercife  in  the  open  air  j wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  gehetous  liquors.  Infedlion  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conflitution  is 
proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perfons  feizcd  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a Angle  vifit  to  a / 

patient 
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patient  in  it ; others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for 
one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  j and  Tome  by 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it*. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  frpm  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  ot  the 
family  as  poffible ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fliould  have  frefli  air  frequently  let 
into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him  ftiould 
* be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be  fre- 
quently changed,  and  thole  in  health  ought  to  avoid 
all  unneceftary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is*apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infe61ion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 
henfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ^ 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifli 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaffes  of  gene- 
rous wine,  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 

• The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprelTed  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions of  mine  fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends 
or  relations  when  afllifled  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant 
only  to  difcourage  unneceftary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to 
perfons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick. 
This  fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good 
doaor  and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceftary  attendants ; and 
that  all  others  not  only  endangered  ihemfelves,  but  generally,  by 
■ their  folicitude  and  ill-dire£led  care,  hurt  the  fick. 


this 
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this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infedlion  j but  theie  are  fo  fai  from 
fecurins  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  Ipunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafh  their  h^nds,  and,  if  poffible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 


tules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin, 
refembling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet. 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fldn, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  j but,  when  the  fkin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe;  but  it  is 
much  oftencr  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
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as  rhe  fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervoi^s 
fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effedh 
of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perlbns  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  negleciing  exercife,  keep  con- 
tinually within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery- 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives 
by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  palTions  or  affedions  of  the 
mind;  as  excefllve  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&e.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  like- 
wife caufc  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation, 
as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

Thps  difeafe  in  chlidbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
cffeft  of  great  coflivenefs  during  pregnancy  i it  may 
JLkewife  be  occafioned  by  their  excelTive  ufe  of  green 
trafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moft 
general  caufc  is  indolehce.  Such  women  as  lead  a 

fedcntary 
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fcdentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  Jive  grolsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  dif- 
cafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal  to 
women  of  falhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  women  in 
manufafturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  affifl:  their 
hufbands,  fit  dofc  within  doors  for  almoll  the  whole 
of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are  adlive  and 
laborious,  who  live  in  the  couatry,  and  take  fufH- 
cient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe,  it  makes  its  attack,  like  mod  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintiflinefs,  fighing,  a low 
quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  The  patient  is 
redlefs,  and  fometim.es  delirious  i the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  lhake,  with  often  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  j and  in  childbed-women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  dop. 

The  patient  feds  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
theflcin,  after  which  innumerable  Imall  pudules  of  4 
r^d  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more 
full  and  fofr,  the  fkin  grows  moider,  and  the  iweat, 
as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar 
ff^etid  fmell;  the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the  cudomary 
evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  or 
f^venth  day  from  the  eruption,  the  pudules  begin  to 

dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafipns  a yery  dilagrccablc 
itching  in  th.e  fl^ip, 

It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical ; but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanilh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger •,  but  w'hen  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not 
appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  child  bed- women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowifti.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with 
puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh. 

■ REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out  the 
eruption  too  fail,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prema- 
turely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in 
a moderate  degree  nourilhing  and  cordial ; but  nei- 
ther ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  j and  he 
fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear, 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 

patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 

■ and 
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and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  cat. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  decoftion  mentioned  below 
. When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affedled,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters-f* 

MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  (havings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfapariJla,  boil  them  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  drained  decodlion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

t fn  the  commercium  literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftoryof  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from  which 
we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  aad 
likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difeover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made  terrible  havoc 
even  among  men  of  robull  conflitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved 
in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with  Ihivering,  yawn- 
ing, Ilretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a mod  in- 
tenfe  heat;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  great  lofs  of  drength  and 

Q>4  appetite. 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medir 
cine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not 
rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary 
to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to 
apply  blitters.  The  mofl;  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe 
is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  pa- 
tient’s food  or  drink ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with 
\yin.e,  as  diredted  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  •,  and  where  Nature  flags,  and  the 
eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  keep 
up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fuccefTion  of  fmall  blif- 
ters ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a 
time.  If  however  the  pulfc  fliould  fink  remarkably, 
the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  afftded,  it  will 
be  necfciTary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the 
luoft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprdfes  his  ipirits.  it  is  therefore  never 

appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  nin  h day  the  miliary  eruptions  ap- 
peared, or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a o-.Iirium. 
reftleflTaefs,  and  tofiing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  ♦atal.  While  mat- 
ters were  in  this  unhappy  fltuation,  a miciwite,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a dyfter  of 
rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteli  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a 
feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vaniihed,  and  the  pa.jent  was 
rcllorcd  to  his  feiifcs,  and  iiiatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
pradice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  elfeds. 
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to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 

We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed- women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pradice  is  generally  very 
unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fltuation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  leave  that  off"  all  ot  a fudden,  and  have  re- 
courfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations, 
is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourle  to  artificial 
ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail,  to 
increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
w'e  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  Ihould  not  be  negleded 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fuffleient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary.  Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  againft:  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoidings 
all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things; 
and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftridly  to  obferve 
a cool  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

This  fev^r  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion 
of  the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day;  The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a gentle- -fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  ; 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a re- 
gular intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
water;  but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moillure  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a 
putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age, 
fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of 
this  fever ; but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwholefome  diet'. 

SYMPTOMS. — — The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 
fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affefled  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
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fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  ficin  fre- 
‘quently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  af- 
flided  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 
times a little  hard,  but  feidom  full,  and  the  blood 
when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are 
afflided  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impolTible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
a fucceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication 
of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mult  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  muft  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  muft  however  be 
very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating  quality, 
as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a continual  by 
an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cool,  qviiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
if  poflible,  fliould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
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ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c,  fhould 
to  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements  im- 
mediately removed.  Though  thefe  things  have  been 
recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  repeat 
them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to  the  fick 
than  pradittioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDICiNE.  In  order  to  cure  this  fever, 

M'e  muft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inter- 
miffion.  1 his  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
mg,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  j but  when 
that  IS  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  dileafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic, 


^ The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural 
differtation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfervation  : “ Indufia,  lodices,  ac  llragula,  fepius 
funt  mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; fosces  fordefque  quam  primum 
Temovvndas;  oporiec  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  a;gri  decumbunt  lint 
falubria,  et  aceco  confperfa;  demque  ut  a^gris  cura  quanta  maxi- 
ma prcfpiciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hare  fedulo 
obfervantem,  quique  ea  cxequi  potell,  multa  magis  aegris  profu- 
lurtim,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hifee  commodis  deliitutum.” 
The  patient’s  fhirr,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  fliould  be  well  ven- 
tilated, and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  ihort,  everv 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a pby- 
fician  who  pgts  thefe  in  pradtice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than 
one  who  is  even  pore  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 
thefe  means.” 
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with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made 
into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naiifea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  elcduary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but 
all  llrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully- 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindt  inter- 
milfion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfed  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  fre- 
quently to  mention  them. 

The  moil  likely  way  to  ayoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe 
a wholefome  and  aourilhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evenino- 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  bed:  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marlhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers. 
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CHAP,  xxiir. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Ara- 


bia, is  now  become  lo  general,  that  very  few 
efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a moft 
contagious  malady ; and  has,  for  many  years,  proved 
the  fcourge  of  Europe.  , 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  moft  liable 
to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholefome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grofs 
humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The-  difeafe  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind  j the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftindions  of 
the  fmall-pox  j as  the  cryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES.  -- — The  fmall-pox  is  commonly 
caught  by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been 
wholly  extinguifhed  ; nor  have  any  proper  methods, 
as  far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that^purpofe  •,  fo' 
that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conftitutional. 
Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  rim- 
ing, wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are 
moft  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS,  — — • This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 
known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unneceflary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlel^ 
and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent 
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jymptoms  of  the  fm all-pox  appear.  They  are  like- 
wife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  ap- 
petite for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and, 
upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  be- 
come more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind 
of  horror,  with  a fudden  flart,  which  is  a very  com- 
mon fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  : as  are 
allb  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  .fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear ; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firfl  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diflind  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  fcldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules 
which  are  diftind,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which 
fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitilh,  and 
afterwards  of  a yellowifli  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A LIVID  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 

danger. 


clanger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when  they  rurt 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechise, 
cr  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood,  and  diew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly, 
are  bad  fymptoms  *,  as  is  alfo  a ‘continual  ftranguary. 
Pale  urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un- 
favourable. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  each  other, 
there  is  rcafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable  fymptom.  Cold  ftiivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavourable. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
affedion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but 
fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by^worms,  or  a difordered 
ftomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft:  fymptoms  of 

the  fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children, 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifter- 
ed,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 

rendered  unable  to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they 

were 
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were  out;  fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  eva<i> 
cuations,  funk  under  the  dileafe.  ' 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe-,  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  f^r  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  adlual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors  ; as  balm  tea,  barley  water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fiiould  not  be  confined  to 
bed ; but  fiiould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fiiould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light  j 
and  he  fiiould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
pofiible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Everv  thino- 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 


* Convulfion-iits  arc  tio  doubt  very  alarming  but  their  eiFedls 
Ihlutary,  1 hey  feem  to  be  one  tif  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a Cover.  I have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  eonv ulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  e*  up- 
tion  of  the  finall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
Idfcns  the  eruption, 
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numberlefs  illefFefts.  It  not  only  increafes  the  nurri^ 
ber  of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  riirr 
into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  pufhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  ccme  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  tliey  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold  teas,  wine^ 
punch,  and  even  brandy  icfelf.  All  thefe  are  given 
with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  erup- 
tion from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other  popular 
miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obfervation, 
*That  when  there  is  a moifture  on  the  Jkin,  the  pox  rife 
hotter^  and  the  patient  is  eafter^  than  when  it  continues 
dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves  un- 
lefs  where  it  cdmes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effect  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevilh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  efedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child;  but  if  Ihe  too  proves 
feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be 
increa  fed 


* I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fefled  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmali-pox,  that"" Ihe  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules  which 
broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant  fever, 
which  terminated  in  a number  of  impdllhumes  or  boils,  and  from 
which  ftie  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this  to 
put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  virulent 

Laying 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  final  I pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poffible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  v^ith  fuch  a load  of 
puftules  that  even  their  fl^ins  fcick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affedl  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perilh  by  this 
ufage  *. 

A VERY  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amongfl:  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox 
to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fflould 
catch  cold  •,  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad 
fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him;  befides,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

* This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  ScC.  where  numbers  of  childrerfhappen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 
in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any 
of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can  be 
at  a loTs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduft.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  not  only  In  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for  other 
difeafes,  that  no  patiaot  fhould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of  an- 
other. This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  Jn  moft 
hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  are 
often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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A PATIENT  IhoLild  not  be  fiifFered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen 
to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh 
him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be 
thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on 
when  the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithllanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  Hill  fair  a 
facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  tra- 
velling in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fm all  pox*,  and  have 
frequently  obferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puflules  5 
yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died- 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fuf- 
ficient  proof,  of  the  fafety  at  leaft,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of 
great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it  may 
fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
n^anity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 
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The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,,  clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divid- 

ed into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppu- 
ration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fe- 
condary  fever.  < 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafcft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
a ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed ; bur, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone;  if-the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginnina  of  a 
fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

Thouigh  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  puftules  have 
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made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the 
fuppuraticn,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if 
Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When 
a low,  creeping  pulle,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of 
ftrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recom- 
mend good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  Wine- whey  fliarpened  as  above,  is  likewife  a 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; great  care  however  mud 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe 
things.  This,  indead  of  promoting,  v/ould  retard 
the  eruption. 

'The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  dridlly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber mud  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  like- 
wife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reflleflhefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflTary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminidered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  in- 
fant, a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  dcfirecj 
effedt.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a dranguary,  or  fup- 
prelTion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  he  fliould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and, 
if  he  be  able,  fliould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his 
feet  bare.  Vv'hen  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  fre- 
quently fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  Ihould  endeavour 
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•to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  cani  When  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  No- 
thing more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more 
beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During^  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  feces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid ; from  whence  bad 
confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per, when  the  body,  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the 
whole  couiTe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patient.  1 

When  petechite,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  Imall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  mufl: 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms^ 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and.  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  le- 
mon. This  may  be  (liarpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol, and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If 
It  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  mufl:  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it; 
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in  which  cafe  it  v/il]  often  produce  very  happy  effecS-s' 
1 have  trequentlv  Len  the  petechi/d4pLf 
the  Imail-pux,  which  had  a very  threatening  afped 
riie  and  fill  with  laudable  matter^  by  the  ufc  of  the 
bark  and  acids. 

The  patients  drink  ought  likevvife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  -as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  wiiK 
ipirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly 
of  currants,  or  Aich  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of 
apples  roalled  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and-  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechia  or  putrid  iymptoms  appear,  butlikewife 
in  the  lymphatic  or  chryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the 
matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian 
bark  leems  to  pofTefs  a fingnlar  power  of  alTifting 
Lkature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called 
good  mattery  confequently  it  muft  be  beneficial  both 
in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the.crifis  depends  on 
a fuppu ration.  I have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall- 
pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter  contained  in  them  quite 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the 
appearance  of  running  into  one  another,  that  the 
Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above,  changed  the 
colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matter,  and  produced 
the  moil  happy  effedts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and 'the 
patient’s  fpirits  fnpported  with  cordials. 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effedl  in  raif- 
ing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided ; but  it  re- 
quires fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. ' 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools. 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
teraded,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifhing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the  patient  muft  im- 
mediately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftrength,  age,  and' 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be'faint- 
ilh,  the  puftules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
joe  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bliftering  plafters 
muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fbmetimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing 
fuccefs. 
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As  the  fecond^ry  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  nof 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  ip 
would  fecm  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feerns  to 
be  no  caiile  why  it  fhOuld  be  lels  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this 
means  the  fccondary  fever  might  always  be  lelTened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pullules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  turn  of.  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necef- 
fary  for  this. operation,  d'hey  may  either  be  opened 
with  a the  lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  ab- 
forbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  ge- 
nerally firft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  he-. 
gin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as 
they  become  ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again, 
a fecond  or  even  a third  time ; for  which  caufe  the 
operation  muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as 
as  long  as  there  is  any  corifiderable  appearance  of 
matter  in  the  puftul.es. 

We  have  realon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  neglefted  from  a piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that 
it  muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  there- 
fore would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  wicliout  his  being  in  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  it-,  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  it. 

, * Opening 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fldn,  and  by  that  means 
cyreatly  relieves. the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  im- 
" portance.  Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the 
puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fldn ; by 
which  many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed 
, as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall  pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  ocher  things  of  an 'opening  na- 
ture have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall  pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary  •,  but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  negledled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufionof  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  v.fho  are  farther  advanced  muft  take 
medicines  of  a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefli  broth  or  water-grud, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children 

Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,^yer  it  is  only  ne- 
Ceflary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fniali-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  chin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  inafs  of  circu- 
Jacing  hptnours. 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution 
When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing  poultices  ; and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  difedtions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

j 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century  ; but,  like  moft  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  flow 
progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  'here,  than  among  any 

I have  of  late  been  of  ufe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morn- 
ing with  a fuitabic  dofe  of  jalap. 
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of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the 
cafe,  as  long  as  the  praflice  continues  in  the  bands 
of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 

^ ^ ^ 
pradtice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 

the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a falhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pra6tifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it 
is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had 
long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  ot  the  Fa- 
culty, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effeftual  ob-^ 
ftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came, in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have 
not  only  rendered  tht  pradlice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  more  fafe,  and,  by  ading  under  lefs  reftraint. 
than  the  regular  praditioners,  have  taught  them  that 
the  patient’s  greated  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want 
of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
flc’il,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difcafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engrofling  the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves, 
pietend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  'or  nohrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of^  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfc 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficicnt  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjed  and  .management  of  the  operation. 

y/  hoe ver 
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Whoever  is  pofTcfled  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infedtion  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  pafl: 

' I have  perluaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the^ 
whole  themfelves,.  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniences  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 

* A critical  lituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loll  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  ftnall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  delired  I 
would  pcrfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
againll  convidlion.  It  was  always  a point  with  me,  not  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  finall  pox  of  a good 
kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pullules,  taking  up  the  matter 
with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon 
apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to 
rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of 
it.  All  this  he  punftually  performed;  and  at  the  ufual  period 
the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his 
bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had  conic 
in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  v.as  well* 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
praftice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  puftule.  On  the  coafl:  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fldn,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of  the  flates 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in 
the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  praflice 
of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the 
variolous  matter  upon  the  flcin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
bary, and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  H Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial'as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  flcin,  with 
a lancet  wet  with  frefii  matter  taken  fom  a ripe  puf- 
tule ; afterwards  the  wounds  areiclofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter-,  but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  iinlefs  where  frefii  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed,  if  frefii  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fliin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 

comniunicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
which  he  covers  wiili  a finall  bliftering- 
r may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 

t ofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inftrument. 
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Lee  a bin  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  we£ 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  (houlder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  a piece  of  the  common  fticking-plafter,  and  kept 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  'tq 
communicate  the  dileafe.  We  mention  this  method, 
becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  j and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difeharge  from  a 
wound  leflens  the  eruption  *,  but  there  is  no  great  ftrefs 
to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  *,  befides,  deep  wounds 
often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy ' we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they  do 
of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  tjie  pradlice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  cler- 
gy, the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome 
fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 
I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  religious  objedions  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to.  this  falutary  pradice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  negleding  to 
make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  laving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 
Lich  parents  as  wilfully  negled  the  means  of  faving 
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fcheir  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who' put 
them  to  death.  I wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed. 
No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
■weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I cannot  help 
recommending  it,  in  the  warmed  manner,  to  parents, 
to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children, 
by  negledling  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early 
period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu^* 
lation  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health*.  To  thefe  mentioned  by  the  Doftor  we  (hall 

only 

I 

* “ Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  arc  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infeftioh,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infeftion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem* 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  ef  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenlely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpeftedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  ex- 
celTes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  necelTary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  Jn  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features 
and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Where- 
as inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where 
the  number  of  pudules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable, 
and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other 
grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  na- 
tural fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  allb 
prevent  thofe  inexpreffible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons 
who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is 
epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  ifl 
the  early  period  of  life,  are  not-only  rendered  unhappy, 
but  likewife,  in  a great  meafure,  unfit  for  fullaining 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeale.  Plow  could 
a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A 
woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe : and 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
upon  the  mother’s  bread  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe 
herfelf,  the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing!  If  fhe  continues 
to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; 
and  if  fhe  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perilh. 
How  often  is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 


the  face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifcs,  that  juttlce  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  dilcouraged, 
at  feffions  or  affizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reafon  of  the  necelTary  ablence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attend- 
ed with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their  oftice  and  merit. 
Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave  failors 
from  being  feized  with  this  diftemper  on  (hipboard,  where  they 
niutl  quicklv  fpread  the  infeaion  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to 
^fr;.ne  being  half  lUfled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  ve’ry  indifferently  nurfed?  Lahly,  with  regard  to  the  fol 
Ucrv  the  miseries  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked 
bv  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attend- 
ance, without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation,  io 
ei.e  of  thiee  commonly  pcrilhes.” 
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\viien  her  care  is  moft  necefTary  ? Yet  fliould  parental 
affedion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  , prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vi61ims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  flaocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  in- 
fancy, confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they  may 
be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
•difeafe  in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poftible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power  5 and,  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  Could  it  be, rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  lb  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution;  but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having 
inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle 
patient. 

I HAVE  often  wiftied  to  fee  fbme  plan  eftablilhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  praftice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I (hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed  are  many;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
pradlicable.  The  aim  is  great ; no  lefs  than  faving 
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the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accomplilh  fo  de- 
firable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pradtice  uni- 
verfal,  mufl.  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 
it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradlife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influ*- 
cnce  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
Ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
their  dominion  extends,  We  do  not  mean,  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to  pro- 
mote it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceffary  till 
the  praflice  became  general ; afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : This  diffi- 
culty is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
cafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement-,  befides,  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all 

objections  to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would 

induce 
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induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  ofter^ 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve^ 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatolied 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  pa- 
rents and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britilh  legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  (hew'n 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed  to- 
wards promoting  the  praftice  of  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful 
Jives  had  been  laved,  but  the  praflice  ere  now  ren- 
dered c^uite  univeiTal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  effeft  example  and  a littjc  money  will 
have  upon  the  poor ; yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they* 
would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  think- 
ing of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as  a 
hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fplrjted.  Should  fuch 
a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  calily  be 
Jaid  down  for  the  execution  of  jt. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  diJEcult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfilh  views  and  mifcondudl 
of  thofe  intrulled  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of 
anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  dc- 
figned  i we  lhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other  me- 
thods by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be 
extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  b,ut  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parilh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very 
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^rifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  pofTible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  na- 
ture ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objeflion  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a 
leffer  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain?  ^ 

The  other  obftade  is  the  fear  of  reflexions.  This 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  finall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac- 
tice fafhionable,  and  all  objeXions  will  foon  vanifh. 
It  is  fafliion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the 
end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlight- 
ened part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the  left. 
Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I AM  aware  of  an  objeXion  to  this  praXice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended ; this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifli 
ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inocula- 
tors.  Thefe'have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  be- 
yond the  vulgar  reach  j but  have  not  others  an  equal 

chance  to  fucceed?  They  certainly  have.  Let  theni 

make; 
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make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vaniffi.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and  hardly  a village 
in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed. 
But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and  k- 
quires  both  more  Ikill  and  dexterity  than  inocula- 
tion. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Moll  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almofl: 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  the  praftice  of  ino- 
culation. The  Priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why^fliould  a Chrift- 
ian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it?  Surely,  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the 
paftor’s  care;  at  leaft  the  greatcft  Teacher  who  ever 
appeared  among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perfortp  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
the  difcafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjed:  be 
healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
fucceed  to  their  wiffi.  1 have  known  many  inftances 
even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter 
in  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  ino- 
culated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithftarrding  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have 
often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed^  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  how- 
ever mean  to  difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 

S 4 power. 
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power,  from  employing  people  of  Ikill  to  inoculate 
their  children,  and  attend  them  while  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  only  to  Ihew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be 
had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to 
be  negledled. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  praftice,  I ftiall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  with  frelh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  » 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  flicking 
plafter.  This  ftaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was 
rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall- 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
neceftary,  may  be  done  without  any  fidll  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjetft,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  Ibciety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prac- 
tice general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  muft 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con- 
tagion is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  whoj 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  im- 
portant difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  laved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a great  meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  community  *. 

• Dy  a well  laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  colt  the  public  fuch  an 
amasting  funi.  ^ , , 
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The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
jthe  mofl;  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate  *,  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous 
good  ftate  of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards  the  end 
of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the  moft  pro- 
per feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other 
confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inc^culating  on  the 
breaft,  and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, I have  no  objedion  to  it.  Children,  however, 
are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  af- 
terwards *,  befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe, 
fliould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to 
heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutlonal  difeafes,  muft 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
ftiould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fqme  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communi- 
cated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  feldom  neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
moft  Ample  and  wholefome  kind  ^ as  milk,  water- 
pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots, 
and  v/hite  meats. 


But 
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But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a hotter 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before 
they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature  j and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepa- 
ration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to 
be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The 
fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  pre- 
paration of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management 
of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  conftant  care 
is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open, 
by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion greatly  leflenecj.  The  danger  is  feldom  great 
when  the  puftules  are4ew ; and  their  number  is  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes  and 
attends  the  eruption.  Idence  the  chief  fecret  of  in- 
oculation confifts  in  regulating  the  eruptive  fever, 
which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by  the 

methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeds 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,^  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  direfted  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  necelTary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the 
natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 

gledfed. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  nieafles 
are  mod  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal;  but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE, This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infedion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white, 
but  generally  moift.  There  is  a fliort  cough,  a 
heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drcwfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared. 
There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  ac- 
companied with  a defluxion  of  fliarp  tears,  and  great 
acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  of- 
ten precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children 
are  commonly  greenifli  3 they  complain  of  an  itch- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  Ikin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifla.  BIeed» 
ing  at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firfl:  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : Thefe  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely 
rifing  above  the  flcin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the 
eruption  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed ; 
but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body ; fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen. 
Petechia,  or  piirple  fpots,  may  likpwife  be  occafioned 
by  this  error. 

A VIOLENT  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles  •,  in  whic|i  cafe  the  patient’s  }ife  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  arid  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony^  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  fkin,  apd  a plentjfpl  discharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great 

' weaknefs. 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleflnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fwal- 
lowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  among  the 
mealies,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a continual 
cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  an  approaching  confumption  of  the 
lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to.affift  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid  *,  but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muff  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moll:  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  brea- 
thing. 

REGIMEN . The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 

as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mull  be 
light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meades  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  like- 
wife, though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decodions 
of  liquorice  with  marlh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm 
tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  may  befweetened  with  honey; 
or,  if  that  fhould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little 
manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

medicine. The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difeharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the 

^ breaft. 
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breafl:.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarnf 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca- 
momile tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma  ceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
ipoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar- 
candy  diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat, 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afTumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  mufl  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength, 
and  bliflering-plaflers  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where  if 
an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient  s life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  necefTary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  we 
have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede.  The 
patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bliflering-plaflers  mufl  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 

♦ I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high : m 
this  cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flan- 
nels. Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
refted  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  Ihould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflfnefs,  a vio- 
lent loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome. 
For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according 
to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  condudted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfled  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effed. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fome 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature; 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought 
alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the 
cold  air,  left  a fufifocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 

let 
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let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrengih  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
afles  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables  j and 
laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate*. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but 
IS  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  dimmer;  at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families  : children  and  young 
perfons  are  mod  fubjedt  to  it. 

• Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
5n  time  the  pradlice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
lie  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the  fmall-pox ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s  Ikin, 
all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm  or 
leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infedlion  is  to  be  communicated. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  dileale,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox,  may 
be  communicated  various  ways ; the  moil  probable,  however,  is 
either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin,  as  mentioned  above,  or 
by  introducing  a little  of  the  ftiarp  humour  which  diilils  from  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; 
we  therefore  wiih  the  pradice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles 
have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 


It 
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It  begins  'like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
fifivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  ficin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader, 
tnore  florid^  and  lefs  uniforrn  than  the  meafles.  They 
continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear;  af- 
ter which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  of. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liq-jaors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mulH^e  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  Imall  dofes  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb.  A feruple  of  the  former,  'With  five  grains 
of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,-  or  oftener,  if 
neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  arefometimes  feized, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafcj  with  a kind  of  ftupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering- 
plafler  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
cove.'-s 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  offo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  wdth  putrid  or 
malignan,t  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affedled  with  coldnefs  and  fiiivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion  ; to 
thefe  fucceed  exceffive  heat,  naufea  and  vomiting, 
with  a foienefs  of  the  throat  5 the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed  ; the  breathing  fre- 
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quent  and  laborious ; the  fltin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry  j the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  ’ a whitifh 
mucus-,  the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When, 

_ the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  lymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefli 
ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a Ample  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe 
are  cordials,  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mull 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of 
the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat*. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacu- 
ation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  de- 
nominated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
mod  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  arc 
fucceeded  by  fultry  heats*  Ferfons  who  work  with- 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a.  very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young  peo 
pie.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quinfey, 
and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others  of  a 
> putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very  difii- 
cult.  Many  of  the  patients  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever  were 
afflided  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and  not 
a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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but  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
nisht  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in_,the  inflammatory  fever.  The  falinc 
draught  maylikewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and 
the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild 
purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fhould  remit  or  iti- 
termit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  necelTary.  In  this 
cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  ^nd,  if  the  body 
be  bound,  a gentle  purge*,  after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

Im  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  rnufi  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  ■ 
and  the  like;  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  deco£Hon  for 
his  ordinary  drink*.  If  a bloodly-flux  fliould  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  mnft  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Dyfentery. 

■ When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promot.ed  by 
giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a day,  a tabie-fpoon- 
ful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  f . mixed  in  a cup  of  Hs  or- 
dinary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  diredled  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever  proper  care  is  neceftary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoiiion, 
f Sec  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mindererus, 
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the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he 
is  well.  He  fliould  likewife  abftain  from  all  trafliy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  ali- 
ment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  AN-' 
THONY’s  FIRE. 

1 

TFIIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflidled  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  pafiions  or  affecftions  of  the  mind  j as,  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an 
eryfipelas' will  often  enfue*.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
- fioned 

•*  The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a blajl,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they 

term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  when 

warm 
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>!  Honed  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
fl  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
If  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ij  ftriiited,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
1 eryfipelas.  The  fame  effed  will  follow  from  the 
i:  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j as  ifilies,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

j SYMPTOMS. -The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

Ihivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
aijd  back,  heat,  reltjefiTnefs,  and  a quick  ptilfe ; to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a de- 
lirium. On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
, part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftulcs  appear; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates.. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  flcin  fliines ; and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afeend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to 
be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,^  appears  red, 
and  the  flcin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fwelling;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. If  thejnouth  and  noftrils'be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl:  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  br^lin. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affeds  the  breafl,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and'is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  afle(5led,  where  an  abfeefs  is  often  formed. 

warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  a/leep, 
and  lie  fo  Jong  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfipelas. 
This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  bat  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold 
caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued, 

^3  Ip 
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If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and 
the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger 
is  over.  - ’ i ' 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affedls  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will 
end  in.,  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  •,  in 
which  cafefiflulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often 
enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

mufl  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of 
thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is 
always  to  be  guarded  againfl.  When  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado, 
chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits, 
&c.  avoiding  flefli,  fifh,  ftrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  j the  drink,  may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion 
of  elder  flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,^  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 

things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  lagq 
- • ^ ; • gruel 


til 
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gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINK. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  jby  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflam- 
mation, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceffary  in  lai^e 
phlegmons  •,  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to 
♦ apply  nothing.  Almoll  all  ointrfients,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a grealy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
flrudt  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from  the 
part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither 
fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  mat- 
1 ter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many  refpecls  re- 

I fembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  gfeatefl: 

caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  de- 
I fend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  iikewife  promote 
the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
> off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people  ge- 
I nerally  apply  a meally  cloth  to  the  parts  afl^eded, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  this 
Iikewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vi- 
1 gorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity 
rnuft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
* operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If 
I the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 

and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfor 
lutely  neceflary. 

1 


T 
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' Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
I an  excellent  effcft.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffeftual,  poultices,  or  fliarp 
finapifms,  tnay  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fedled  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
doles  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  *,  f)ut  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  bed  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a dram  of  it,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a deliri'um  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  elfecft,  ftronger 
onef  muft  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  like- 
wife be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fliarp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

Vv' HEN  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron, 

warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

WniiN  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 

(hews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 

muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 

acids  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
’ pther 
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other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at 
ftake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindure  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  fhe  part,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  like  wife  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment 
the  part  alFefted  with  a ftrong  deco6lion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryftpelas^ 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  necelTary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus*  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoftion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  b? 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
pafTions  •,  to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vilcid,  and  highly  nourifliing  food.  They  fhould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs',  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
fuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 


* See  Appendix,  Duoilion  oj  l^’oeeis. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA-’ 
TION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  is  fometlmes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever.  Sec.  It  is 
very  common  however  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  rigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high 
degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a hot 
feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly 
feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to 
awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  impru- 
dently ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or 
bruifes,  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.^ The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  infiamniation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a viplent  flulhing  of 

the 
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the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great 
drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine, 
a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
trembling  •,  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contradled. 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foftand  low;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  aflbblrs 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe ; but  that 
feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual  lymptom  is  a 
great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and 
dry  ; yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  third:,  and 
even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch, 
objects  as  have  before  made  a deep  impreffion  on  it ; 
and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient  be- 
comes all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A CONSTANT  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  tendons, 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreflion 
of  urine  •,  a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conlfant  fpitting  ; 
a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  laft  may  be  confidered 
as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteilines,  or  of 
the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  dif- 
eafe from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  This  Ihews,  the  nece/Tity  of  piopcr  evacuations, 

and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  dif- 
cafes. 
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The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  dilcharge  of  blood  from  tlie  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  a (loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an 
excelTive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  moil  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  lelTen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affefts  the  ienfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes 
the  difeafe,  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful;  for 
which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a lit- 
tle darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot 
nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary  to  exclude  the 
company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a ten- 
dency to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought 
the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it 
Ihould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too 
often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiaion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of 

having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by 
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fome  other  excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lei’s  than  a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word, 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  tiled  to  be  delighted  with 
v;hen  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  ftorics, 
fofc  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the 
paifions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpole;  as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency 
to  procure  deep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The.  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftancesj  as  panado,  and  water-gruel 
fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c. 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey, 
barley-water,  or  decoflions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  pala- 
table, but  likevvife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an 
opening  nature. 

MEDICINES.— — In  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When 
this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoiifly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a ftfaw,  or  any  other  fnarp 
body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  flead  blred- 
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ing  in  the  jugular  viens.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and 
fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with 
the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually, 
but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affedted,  ge- 
nerally give  more  immediate  reliefs 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hiemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fub- 
jedt  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been 
flopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over 
the  fteams  of  warm  water,  fharp  clyfters  or  fuppoQ- 
tories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock  fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iflTues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mull  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  ftead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges ; and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  danger- 
ous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  lhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or,  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 


HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 


juries i as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quicklime,  or 
other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  iflues,  the  fup- 
preffing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a long  time,  or  looking  fledfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  obje<51:,  will  likewife  occafion 
this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effea:. 


^ Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  read- 
ing or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  thg  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty. habit. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  fcafons. 
and  1 have  frequently  known  it  prove  infeiflious,  par- 
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ticularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  chil- 
dren, it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the 
eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  mealies,  efpe- 
cially in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwell- 
ing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his 
eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing 
before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum, 
which  rulhes  forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the 
patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fweil, 
and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal 
arteries,  &c. 

A SLIGHT  inflammation  of  the  eyesj  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured;  but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
limes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  effb6t  •,  and  when  the  inflammation  pafies  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
companied with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

regimen. 
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REGIMEN.' The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophuloua 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  conflft  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
dfilik  maybe  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  \Vhey, 
and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mud  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes*  He  fhould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objed  j and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  canfe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  enCou- 
f aging  deep  2s  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.-^ This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafcs 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions.  Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffeflcd 
of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  reme- 
dies generally  Confifl;  of  eye-waters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief 
twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things, 

as  even  tne  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  increafes'  the 
malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 

IS  always  neceffary.  I'his  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affeded  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  Tfom  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  * 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
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tity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes  with  good  efleft.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  ncceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglefted.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or- 
third  day,  or  a decoction  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eleftoary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  pa- 
tient at  the  fame  time  mu-ft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  like  wife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  fhav-ed  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards  walked  in  cold  wa* 
ter.  This  has  often  a remarkably  good  efteeft. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacu- 
ations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept- 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering  ointment. 
I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  i but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  difeharge  for  feveral  weeks,  ; 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  efibefts  from  a feton  ni 
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ij  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoiilder.s  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 

,}  or  in  the  diredlion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
ij  between  the  Ihoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drefled  twice 
j a-day  with  yellow  balilicon.  I have  known  patients, 

1 who  had  been  blind  for  a cdnfiderable  time,  recover 
i fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When 
I the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  our, 

^ and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  be- 
\\  tween  the  Ihoulders ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable 
ij  mark,  and  does  not  difeharge  fo  freely. 

: When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great,' 

I a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
br  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead:  all 
{ night;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
! and  water  in  the  morning. 

j If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
i more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
I the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eye* 

1 ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  1 
>•  every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little 
3 brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A method  fiiould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
^ fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  1 have  generally  found 
this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a flrengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
I nate,  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muft  not  be  too 
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1‘ow,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  cY 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mofb  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drams 
of  Winter  s bark,  and'  boil  them’  in  an  Englifh  quart 
of  water  to  a-  pint  •,  when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long 
enougli,  add'  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  diced. 
Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  im- 
pofTible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  Ihould  be  con- 
tinued, as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than  in' 
others  *,  but  in  general  it  requires  a confiderable  time 
to  produce  any  lading  effedls. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ That  ^Ethiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and' 
duly  per fl-fted  in.*’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminiflered  with  the  greateftf 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  flcill'  in  phyflc. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling  upon 
them  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking 
them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly  re- 
laoved  by  palling  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye«lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  elFec- 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
I «afe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
: likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoiding 
' ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night- air  and  late 
ftudies  *. 


C H A R.  XXVJIL 

OF  THE  Q^UINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 


This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
IS  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  ' It 
■prevail  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft'^fatal  to 
ly^oung  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

_ CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  thp 

ame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  njiz.  an 
)bfl:ru(5led  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
he  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
>ccafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
iifually  worn  about  the  neck,  .by  drinking  cold  liquor 
vhen  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfl: 

_ CO  d northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
■he  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointment^ 

. th.sand  ot  er  d.feafesof  the  eyes,  we  have  infened  fon,e  of  the 
. oft  approved  forms  of  thele  medicines  i„  the  Appendix.  See 
ppendix,  Eje-waur  and  Eye-Jal^e 
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ceed  from  the  ncgleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
cuftomarv  evacuation. 


j 0,1  yr  V V 

Singing,  fpeaking  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever  ; 
{trains  the  throat,  may  likewife  cauie  an  inflammatiori  i 
of  that  organ,  i have  olten  known  the  quinfey  prov^  ; 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with  , 
vehemence,  were  lo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the 
cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 
v/et  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It  . 
is  likewile  frequently  occasioned  by  continuing  long 
in  a moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  deep- 
ing  in  a damp  bed',  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been-  ' 
newly  plaitered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never  fajl 
to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fhort  time 
in  a room  that  has  been  lateiy  waflied.  , 

' Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  infjame  the 
throat,  and  occafipn  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubrtances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the; 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in- ' 


fedtioLis. 

SYMPTOMS 


The  inflammation  of  the,: 


throat  is  evident  from  infpeftion,  the  parts  appearing ; 
red  and  fwelled  ^ befides,  the  patient  complains  of: 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let, 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whicifli. 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As.^ 
She  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath-- 
ino  and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult  j the  pm 
the  ears  | the  eyes  generally  appear  red  j and^ 

V < ‘ • ■ tllC 
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[ the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 

I himfelf  in  an  ered  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 

i cation  *,  there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

r vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  fto- 

: mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 

frequently  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fvvallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  breaff,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
■the  pain  :in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
j .patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 

1 An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  •, 

i but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affeds  the 

3 breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is 

j .the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  al- 

) ready  weakened  the  ,patient,  his  fituation  is  danger- 

} ,ous.  A frothing  at  ^the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
J tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
t ,the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

•REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  i^i 

: all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 

1 mony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
i tity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
1 .mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affedions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a lov/i  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
i ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  j for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
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nel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omitobferving 
the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails  amongft  the 
peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it 
all  night.  So  effedual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  paflTes  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies  : The  cuflom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  Ihould 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapt  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or  a piece 
of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  re- 
moved. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  cfleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and 
indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almofl  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englilh  pint  of 
the  pedloral  decoftion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  j and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fliarp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
mmqniac*  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
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decoflion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bulh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  un- 
neceflary. 

There  is  no  dlfeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent : That  praflice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ne- 
gledled.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger-,  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  neglefted,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  neceffary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fiiould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decodlion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  effedt. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effedls  from  a 
bit  of  fal  pruned  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  which  means  it 
apfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 
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abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difchargc  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  .a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effects.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene- 
trating the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  ate  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwailow’s  neft,  poultices 
' made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  Crjecum^ 
&c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be 
preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecifie 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eledluary  with  the  rob  of  elder 
berries,  or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
■violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene- 
.ficial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken 
•off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  appli- 
cation of  iffue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone  V otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
■times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
•it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 

* Dr.  Home. 
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and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  Nvill  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outward- 
ly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly 
in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ttomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  perilh,  iinlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  • Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  ; 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs, 
po  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to 
hefitate  a moment  about  the  operation  •,  but  as  it  can 
only  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelTary 
here  to  give  any  dire£lions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obflruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  flimulate  the  glands,  as  a dccodion  of 
figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  •,  to  which  may  be  added 
a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  Ipecies  of  angina  has 
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various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap 
pf  the  throat,  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the 
ears.  See.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift  the 
patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft  their 
fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  pradices  are  at 
belt  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjeft  ta  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  diieafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  oblerve  this  rule, 
muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
ftiould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an 
aftringent  or  fhimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  im- 
mediately after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to 
cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
(drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that 
may  (train  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their 
necks. 

I HAVE  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjedf 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a riband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  con-, 
(lantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
(hoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effefl.  1 here  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them  5 but  furely  the  inconve- 
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fiiency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  negledf 
of  them.  ' 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  flyptic  medicines. 
The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a day  with  a decodlion  of  figs  fliarpcned  a 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY 
OR  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 


This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome'time 
paft,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthem 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  automn, 
and  IS  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or 
fultry  weather.  , ^ ’ 


CAUSES.— This  is  evidently  a contagious 
iltemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infedion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againfl:  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder;  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  What- 
«ver  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 
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may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negled  of 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprefiion  of  the  bread:  j his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet 
upright  •,  he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with 
a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moft 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  apd 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firfti 
pale  and  crude  j but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguifhes  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  afli-coloured  fpots*  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefewhitifli 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  armsy 
breafl,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  W^hen  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the 'face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of 
the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains 
of  a difacrreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very 
offenfive. 


The 
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The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and  , 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in ; the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid 
coat;  and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient v 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purg- 
ing, extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  pf  the  fight,  a livid 
or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiver- 
ings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption 
upon  the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a- 
livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe 
or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  Av-eat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm  and 
equal  pulfe';  if  the  floughs  caft  off  in  a kindly  man- 
ner, and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and 
if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMjEN. The  patient  mufl:  be  kept- 

quiet,  and,  for  the  mofl:  parr,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl:  be 
nourifhing  and  reftorative  ; as  fago-gruel  with  red 
wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ; as  red 
wine  negus,  white  wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is 'proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging^.  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufb  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 

alone 
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Slone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  nevcf 
to  be  negledted. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a.  great  ndufea,  of 
inclination  to  Vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers^  or  carduui 
henedidlus^  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
iare  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  j 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  ufed  * 

To  flic  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedloral  decodlion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the 
liquor;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tindture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  (hould  frequently  be 
injefted  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  necelTary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a 


gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  (teams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s 
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tvill  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow^* 
dered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may- 
be -boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water*,  to 
- half  a pint;  to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupiul  of 
it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliftering-plafters  , 
are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the 
patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  ft  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
laline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  ot  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon,  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary- 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wiric  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confedlion,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflfary. 

If  a difchaige  of  blood  from  the  nole  happens^  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 
noftrils  frequently ; and  the  drink  mult  be  flaarpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tinaure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftranguary,  the  belly  mult  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  givep  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
' fhould  Till  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  5 
as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

• and  dejedlion  of  fpirits,  or 

mg  t with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 

I tion,  ou  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patienr 
! to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 

; ^ ejixir, 
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elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet,  and 
riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moil  likely  means  for 
recovering 'his  ftrength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effeOl  of  an  obftruded  perfpiration ; the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither 
lhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various 
fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age, Tex,  or  conflitution  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  : neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the 
greateft  circumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all  times  from 
its  atta^cks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be 
kept  conftandy  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch 
a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible : But 
as  that  cannot  be  effedled  by  any  means,  the  perfpi- 
ration mult  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes, 
however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affed  the  health ; but, 
when  great,  they  muft  prove  hurtful. 

When 


.1 
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When  opprefllon  of  the  breaft,  a (luffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  Is  obftrufted, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  lefTen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abHain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefh,  nlli,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nouridiing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding, veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- gruel, fweetened 
with  a little  honey  j an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
(harpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  *,  a de- 
codion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  Ihould  be  light;  as  fmall 
polTet,  or  water- gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toahed  bread  in  it.  If  honey  ffiould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  (harpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accufto.med  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inhead  of  gruelj 
which  maybe  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed,’ 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  pradlice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negle6ted,  would  have 
coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
fom.e  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a little  time 
to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pra6life  a moderate  degree 
of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  ap- 
pear, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad 

X 2 effeds 
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efFeds  which  flow  from  an  obftrudled  perfpiratlong 
might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  ga- 
thered flrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or 
a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common 
effe£ls  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  ne* 
gledled,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perlpiration  j but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removing 
the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a com- 
mon cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a little  medicine  ; by  which  means  the  dif- 
order  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; they  affedt  to  dcfpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  con- 
fined by  what  they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is, 
that  colds  deflroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like 
an  enemy  dcTpifed,  they  gather  flrength  from  delay, 
till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a 
day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 
o their 
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their  lives  by- purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  ie- 
vereft  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  js  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fliuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch 
a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exercife ; as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  &c. 
An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  others 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fliould  never  be  much  warmer 
than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go  immedi- 
ately to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel, 
or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a Ipafm, 
and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fudorific 
medicines  in  the  world.  This  is  all  that  is  neccflary 
for  removing  a common  cold;  and  if  this  courfe  be 
taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfiinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If 
thepulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fl-;in  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patieat  complains  of  his  head  or 
breaft,  it  \vill  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the 

X 3 cooling 
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cooling  powders  recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering  plafler 
on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to  treat  the 
patient  in  all  refpecls  as  for  a (light  fever.  I have 
often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obl'erved  at  the  begin- 
ning, remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated, 
to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  important  lubjcdt,  are  fo  ful- 
ly treated  of  under  the  article  ObJiru5ied  Per>fpiration^ 
that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the  confideration  of 
them. 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effedt  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  ■ or  entirely  ne- 

gleded.  When  it  proves  obflinate,  there  is  always 
reaibn  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  (hews  a weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 

confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patien^t  fpits 
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freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometiraes  hurt- 
ful, as  it  tends  to  leffen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  ftiarp 
pedoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  j as  gum 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folutionof  gum  atnmoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
confticution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  va- 
rious ways:  Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  o!sy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  Ample  cinnamon  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A SYRUP  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves  and  marfli-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fliould 
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keep  Tome  fofc  pedloral  lozenges  almoft  conftantly  In 
his  mooch ; as  the  Pontefradl:  liquorice  cakes,  barley- 
fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanilh  juice, 
$cc.  Thele  b|unt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
bv  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  ap- 
peafe  the  cough 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necelTary, 
befides  expedorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iflTues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  mofl:  happy  effefts  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  flioulders. 
I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obfti- 
rate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many 
different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail, 
to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  Agns  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy  pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  Aze  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or, 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Amplq 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  deipifed ; but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me^ 

‘ * In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recosmrended,  for  an  ob- 
ftlnate  tickling  cougli,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  DiTpenfatory,  inflead  of  the  common  ai- 
/ kaline  fpirit.  1 have  fince  been  told  by  feveral  pradlitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and 
every  way  deferving  of  the  rharadler  which  1 had  given  it.  Where 
this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the 
common  oily  emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  ^'hebatc 
tinUure^  or  liquid  laudanum. 
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^ka  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in 
aimoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always 
an  immediate  effecl;  bur,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time, 
it  will  fucceed  where  molt  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is- 
the  itching  which  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expedt  to  reap  from  the  application-, 
bcfides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth,  or  walked  with  a little  warm  milk 
and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difcontinuing  the  ufe  ‘of  fuch  a plafter ; this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  an4 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  lyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
fiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  ' 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 
in  his  breath  fully  j but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  wlilfe 
others^  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
t e different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft 
w en  mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as 
clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  pur- 

pofe  beft. 
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The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which 
pLirpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred 
tindure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a conlider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table  Ipoonfuls 
twice  a. day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflfary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tinfture  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera 
ficra  * in  an  Pmglifli  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it 
ftand  a few  days,  and  then  draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
domach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confider- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a tindlure  along  with  other 
Itomachic  bitters.  ^ 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  ^nd  proper  exercife  j to  which  may  be  added  the 
life  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponacious 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeale  the  violence 
of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  re<nove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  I'hus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 

* See  Appendix,  Hiera  picra. 
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tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likevvife  appeafes  the 
coucrh.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cou»h,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thele  vermin  will 
generally  cure  the  cough  j as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like.  ' 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflided  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping. the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A COUGH  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufliered  in  by  a very  troublefome  Cough, 
which  affedls  the  patient  for  fome  days  'before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fliould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

/ 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  oa 
. CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  alfedts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  Ijttle  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unnecelTary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftruifts  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  : Confequent- 
]j  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  andilrengthen. 
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ing  rhe  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  promoting  pcrfpiration,  and  the  different  fe- 
cretions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon- meats,  are 
proper.-,  but  thofe  who  arc  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  (ago  ^ruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
little  boiled' chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyfibp,  or  penny-roal  tea,  fweetened 
wdth  honey  or  I'ugar-candy,  faiall  wine-whey,  or,  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may-  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  moft  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady even  when  the  change  leems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lels  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infection  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infedtious ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  -prevailing  in  one  town  or  viir 
lage,  when  another,  at  a very  (mall  diftance,  is  quite^ 
free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure 
of  the  fa6t-  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in 
removing  the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place 
where  he  caught  the  difeale,  and,  if  polTible,  into  a 
more  pure  and  warm  air*. 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a 
change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  Jt  is  not  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

}Vh£>J 
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When  the  difeafe  p'. . s violent,  and  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  f \.iOcated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleed- 
ing is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  leldom  be 
neceflary  to  repeat  the  operation-,  yet.  if  there  be 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  , a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipcacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 


vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Cngliffi  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops 
of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  ra- 
ther every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the 
child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for 
drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  fio^ 
mach  will  be  fufficient. 

VoM.Ts  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in 
this  dileafc  ,s  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  hkewile  promote  the  perfpiration  and  ocher 
fccretions ; and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fliould 
* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep, 
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not  however  be  ftrong;  g",  vomits  frequently  re- 
peated are  both  lefs  dango^f^jrii,  and  more  beneficial, 
than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
befl  medicines  for  this  purpofe  arc  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tindure,  &c.  Of  thefe 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dole  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  aud  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effed. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tindure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,' 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies,* 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 


mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and  bal- 
famic  medicines  pofTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
tifully to  patients  of  every  age  and  conflitution,  wit  - 

out  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  ™ 

load  the  ftomach,  hur^t  the  digeaion,  and  of  courfe 

ao^eravate  the  diforder  ' . . 

The  millipedes,  or  woodlice,  are  gready  ,-eeom- 
mended  for  the  cute  of  a ehin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufc  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeas,  may  mfule  two 

. Dr  DuPt/iKU.  fays,  h'  hs*  I'""' 

mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  bting  freqoMSfe 

md  even  by  the  litll  dofe.  The  dofe  for  n child  of  one  year  old, 
^ ter  of  a grain  dilTolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeate 

a quarter  of  a g por  a child  of  two  years  the  do  e ,s 

S^gr'afe  • "n^ 

tion  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  OUnCCS 
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ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  fmall 
. white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary’to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North-Britain  for.  the  chila  cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  j but  the  bell  method  is 
to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  lead,  as  the  garlic  fooh  lofes  it  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin^ 
cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  led  it  Ihould  incr.eafe 
thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water  5 and  a Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  kept  condantly  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
lary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering- plafter,  and 


Some  recommend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  m the  hooping  cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
oWerve,  it  ts  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
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to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iflue-oint^ 
ment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit* 
ters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoflion  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen;^ 
or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient^ 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper. 
Some  give  the  extraft  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a confiderable  attention. 
It  is  more  fafe  to  give- a few  grains  of  caftor  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  fevcn  years  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a>day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA.  _ 

All  infiammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  affiftance  ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.- An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while 
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the  body  is  warm,  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid 
and  ftimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach ; 
as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and 
fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from 
the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica- 
tions, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach. Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruit,  &c.  may  like- 
wife have  that  effedt. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ■,  great  reftleilnefs 
and  anxiety^  a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe-,  vomit- 
ing, or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknefs ; excelTive 
thirft ; coldnefs  of  the  extremities ; difBeulty  of 
breathing;  cold  clammy  fweats;  and  fometimes  con- 
vulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is  fwelled, 
and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  moft 
certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which 
the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or 
drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN.- All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  4:0  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend- 

Y ants. 
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ants,  and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceflary  •,  but 
that  too  is  almofh,  certain  death. 

The  food  rauft  be  light;  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
jTiade  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  ihould  be  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has 
been  boiled,  or  decodtions  of  emollient  vegetables  ^ 
as  liquorice  and  marfh-matlow  roots,  farfaparilla,  &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necelTary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can' 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  pro-ves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes 
upon  bleeding,  aod  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
operation  is  fafe. 

E'requent  fomentations  with  lukewarrii  water,  or 
a decoction  of.  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  .region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too- 
warm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  boweJsj 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftcring  plafler,  applied  over  the 
part  afl^eded,  is  one  of  the  be  ft  remedies  I know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolle6t  one  inftance 
^wherein  it  did  not  give,  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel;  and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil, 
honey  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourifh  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  his-ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
muft  not  be  negleded,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  de- 
pend on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
diieafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  j to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms, 
eanng  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts, 
drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled 
beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  Icirrhous  tumours  of 

the  intcftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fides  growing  to- 
gether, 

if^flammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
iac  paJ/ioHy  Enteritis^  ^c,  according  to  the  name  of 
the  parts  affedled.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the 

^ 2 feat 
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feat  of  the  difeafe  •,  we  fliall  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
tinflions,  left  they  fliould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptotns  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  •,  only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con- 
tinually belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  ftiifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope ; but  when 
the  clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflfadon 
of  pain,  are  fign's  of  a mortifleation  already  begun, 
and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and 
all  violent  pafTions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities . his 
drink  weak  and  diluting  j as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  liice. 

medicine. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  U fliould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  m 
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the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A BLISTERING  plaftcr  is  here  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  vio- 
lent pain  is..  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines, 
which  before  had  no  eifect,  will  operate  when  the 
bliHer  begins  to  rife. 

F'omentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
fliould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
clyfiers  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frelh  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  firong  purga- 
tives; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contradion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing- the  fpafmodic  contradiions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
affifted  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is'a  folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  dilTolved  in  an  Englioi 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-live  drops  of 

^ 3 laudanum 
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laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint  or 
fimple  cinnamon  water,  to  appeal'e  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  efFeft  in  ftaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difcafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon  •,  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  ftomi^ch.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwervery  well.  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mais  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.,  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  imrner- 
fion  has  not  the  defired  effea,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpints  are  »-ecruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time  j and  it  is  often 
neceffary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the 


dpfired  effedt. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  nrocuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  panem  s 
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lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  danger  i but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than 
none. 

In  defperateeafes  it  is  common  to  givequickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  (houid  not  exceed  that  *.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpe6t  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death. 
But  when  the  oblirudion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only 
a proper  medicine,  but  the  bed  that  can  be  admini- 
ftered,  as  it  is  the  fitteii  body  we  know  for  making 
its  way  through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyders,  Ihould  not  fucceeti, 
recGurfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger- 
ous difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a dool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had 
Several  pounds  of  hard,  dry  /^c^r  taken  out  of  their 
guts.  They  fliouid  likewife  beware  of  eating  too 

^ When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
Its  own  intention,  as  it  pulls^  down  the  bottom  of  the  flomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quick- 
fiJver  may  be  difcharged  by  his  mouth. 
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freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy 
liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 

It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by 
, wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  fiom  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COI.IC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  flatulent^  the  bilious,  the  hyfieric.,  the 
nervous^  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular 
method  of  treatment,  we  Ih all  point  out  their  moft 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their 
relief.  , 

Tws.  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generdly  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudled  • 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people, 
whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  molt  liable  ta_ 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedt  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  llretching 
of  the  affeded  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge 
of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another, 
till  it  finds  a vent. 


When 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould 
likev/ife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftone,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firft  im- 
eafinefs  j but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things 
are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflammation 
of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occa- 
fion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have 
generally  found,  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as 
water-gruel,  fmall  poflTct,  water  with  tpafted  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c.‘ 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 

9 any 
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any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  praftice 
of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove 
a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  ad- 
miniftered.  A glafs  of  good  pepper- mint  water  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  efied;  as  a glals  of  brandy,  and 
in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits 
a hot,  bitter,  yellow-colOured  bile,  which  being  dif- 
charged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the 
diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to- vomit  fome- 
times  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and 
the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  pervert- 
ed, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending 
iliac  paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 

gruel, 
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gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  ^ 
of  tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a little  manna  dilTolved  in  it,  or  a Qight  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any 
other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflTary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  ftiould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may 
drink  a decodion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infufion  of 
garden  mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe  not  have 
the  defired  effed,  the  ialine  draught,  with  a few  drops 
of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a 
cacaplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pic  of  the  ftomach. 
Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or 
liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be  frequently 
adminiftered.  - 

, Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious 
colic  fhould  ufe  fleffi  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon 
a light  vegetable  diet.  They  ffiould  likewife  take 
frequently  a dofc  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds, 
or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyjleric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the* 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifli 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejedion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 

are 
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are  the  charadleriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but 
this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fhould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a 
glals  of  cinnamon- water.  This  may  be  repeated  every 
ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  alafeetida  fhould  prove  dif- 
agreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tindure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny-royal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  baifam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in 
its  Head.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
which  has  often  a good  effed  *, 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  maniifadurers  of  white  lead,  ' 
&c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  vefiels  ufed  in  preparing' that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  ex- 
cruciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 

I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  w'hile  continuing 

• a ) ■ f 
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bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  however  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation 
of  the  guts,  that  we  flaall  not  infill;  upon  it.  The 
body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation 
mull;  be  aflifted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c. 
The  caltor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and 
given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewile  proper 
for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath- waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fliun  all 
our  truits,  acids  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who 


p Jcute  a the  bowels  will  often 

procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  Tor 

it  may  be  pur- 

chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  fevml  o^her 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 


work 
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work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs  fad- 
ing, and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may 
take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
every  morning, "but  fliould  never  take  fpirirs  alone. 
Liquid  aliment  is  beft  for  them ; as  fat  broths,  &c. 
but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fliould  frequently  go  a 
little  out  of  the  tainted  air;  and  fliould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  coftive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe, 
for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel 
round  the  waill,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger 
by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diftinftions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  material,  and  fliould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifti  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthekfs  be  of  great 
fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only 
obferving  the  following  general  rules,  toz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water ; to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  ir,  to 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; to  make  the  patient 
drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors ; and  to 
give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

•CAUSES.*- — This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  f^vcr. 

It  mav  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 
^ the 
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the  kidneys ; fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  j as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tindure  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion j as  hard  riding  or  walking,  cfpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,'  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contraftions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  vefTels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a {harp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the^kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a {lupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affedfed 
fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  3 
reddifh  colour ; but  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe  it 
generally  continues  pale,  is  paflied  with  difikulty,  and 
commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient 
feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or 
fit  upright.  He  lies  with  moil  eafe  on  the  afFeaed 
fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refem- 
bling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 

by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is  con- 
ftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft 
be  thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liq  uors 
mult  be  plentifully  drank ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  fweetened  with  honey,  dccodlions  of  marffi- mallow 
roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient, 
notwithftanding  the  vomiting,  mull  conftantly  keep 
fipping  fmall  quantities  of  thefc  or  other  diluting  li- 

3 quors. 
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quors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the  in- 
flammation, and  expels  the  obftrudting  caufe,  as  co- 
pious dilution.  The  patient  mufl:  be  kept  eafy,  quiet, 
and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation remain, 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  neceflary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhodial  veins,  as  a difcharge 
from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
part  affedted,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool,  if^ 
the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodlion  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  fafffon  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 
fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta- 
tions, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  , with  fweet  oil, 
and  * to  give  gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper-water 

The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
They  are  fometimes  obftruaed  by  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  falling 
down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 


fweetened 
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fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows ; a tea- 
fpoonfal  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protrafled  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a flupor, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  .reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  ab- 
fcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urihe  fhews,  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mult  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked 
provifions  ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilagi- 
nous herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of 
young  animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  pot- 
herbs, &c.  His  drink  may  be  -whey,  and  butter- 
milk that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kindneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  charadler,  however,  it  mufl;  be  drank  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine 
is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a -confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effefts. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  obftruckion  of  the  kidneys,  mufl:  ab- 
ftain from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tar- 
tar j and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy  di- 
gcftion.  They  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and 
fhould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

Z INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  mull  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
robufl;  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  necelTary  to  repeat 
it.  The  lower  part  ot  the  belly  (hould  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a decoflion  of  mild  vegetables ; 
and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  &c. , " ^ 

The  patient  (hould  abltain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulafmg  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vege- 
tables. 

A STOPPAGE  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faces  lodged 
in  the  return-,  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  excrefcences 
in  the  urinary  palTages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hy- 
fteric  affedlions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a par- 
ticular treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  pre- 
fent  confideration.  We  fliall  only  obferve,  that  in  all 
of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafefl,  as 
ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating 
nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger.  I have  known 
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fotiie  perfons  kill  themfdves  by  introducing  probes 
into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought, 
fomewhat  that  obftruded  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and 
others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der, by  uflng  ftrdng  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
&c.  for  that  .purpofe, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjed  to  Inflammation  than  mod: 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower; 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  \t  is  with 
difficulty  removed>  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration 
or  fcirrhus. 

CAUSES.— — Befides  the  common  caufes  of 
inflammation,  we  ma,y  here  reckon  the  following, 
viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  ffiocks  from  ftrong  vornits  when  the  liver  was 
before  unfound,  an  adult  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the 
blood,  any  thing  that  luddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it 
.has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrufting  the  courfe 
of  the  bile,  drinkirrg  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  uflng  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochon- 
driacal affedions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 
painful  tenflon  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulncfs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loath- 
ing of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowifli 
colour  of  the  fldn  and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  IHcewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 

^ ^ . happens. 
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happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  incoqfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted  ; 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker, 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifned  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguiffied  from 
the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  de- 
oree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

^ This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. Aconftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excef- 
five  thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  out- 
wardly, the  danger  is  great.  When  a,fcirrhus  of  the 
liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  re- 
aimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of  years  to- 
ferably  eafy  j but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and 
ItrongTiquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irri- 
tating nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a 

cancer,  which  muff  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

regimen. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are- to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  di- 
lutin^y  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  dranc 
freely.  The  food  muff  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  ealy  and  quiet. 

medicine.- Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary 
fven  though  the  pulfe  ffiould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
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it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affeded. 
muft  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  imthe  fore- 
going difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyflers  ftiould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered ; and,  if  the  pain  Ihould  not- 
withftanding  continue  violent,  a bliftering-plafter  may 
be  applied  over  the  part  affedled. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effedt  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a day. 

W^iEN  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  di- 
luting liquors  dran|c  about  the  warmth  of  the  human 
blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this ‘'cafe,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  no- 
thing that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  uftd  to  ftop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 

Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver 
a methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
1 charge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli- 
cation of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  .&c.  Some- 
times indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  cdhies'  away  in 
t le  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by  ftool, 
ut  t e e are  efforts  ot  Nature  which  no  means  can 

^ 3 ’ promote. 
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promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue-,  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  feritonaum^  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  *,  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fuf- 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient’s 
life*. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fliould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefla,  filb,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned 
or  faked  provifions  •,  but  ftiould,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots ; taking 
crentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
fhould  be  fine  nVild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than 
wines  or  fpirits. 

We  lhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame'^rinciples  as  thole  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them,  it  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  af- 
feded,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  drink  ^ fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

* I, know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfceiTes  of  the  li- 
ver opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and.  healthy  man,  though  abovQ 
eighty  years  of  age,. 
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OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

H E cholera  morhus  is  a violent  purging  and 

X vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  iicknels,  and 
a conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when'  proper  means  are  not  ulcd  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES.- — It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 
and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomachj  as  butter, 
bacon,  Iweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  It  is  fometimes  the  effedl  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits  ; or  of  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewile  pro- 
ceed from  violent  palfions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind  j 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a car4ialgia^  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu- 
lences, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  intefUnes.  To 
thefe  fucceed  excefllve  vomiting,  and  purging  of 

blackilh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
1 ention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains., 
ere  is  i ewife  a great  ihirft,  with  a very  quick 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  cUf- 
eafe,  and  ooth  times  u was  cccafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

^ 4 unet|Uiij 
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unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  imper- 
ceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and 
are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is 
obftrudled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death.  ‘ 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
lliould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vo- 
miting. For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft:  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter-milk, 
warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  fliould  not  only  be  drank  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfler  of  it 
given  every  hour  in  order  to  prom.ote  the  purging.  ^ 
After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodlion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fliould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  | 
boiled  in  fpring-water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had,  | 
wheat- bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  | 

in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomit-  j 

ing,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it  i 

ceafes.  j 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never  | 

to  be  flopped  too  fopn.  As  long  as  thefe  dilcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro- 

• moted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 

evacuations, 
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evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above;  to  which  may  be 
added  (Irong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon  waters, 
and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong 
wine- whey,  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiratiorK  His 
legs  fliould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his 
feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomen- 
tations fnould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary,  for  fome  time,  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at 
leaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  he  fliould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the 
.ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weakened, 
an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmall 
wine,  fliarpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be 
drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances. 
Of  this  1 lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
peal ance  of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felt ; the  extremities  wcfe  cold  and  rigid  ; the 

countenance 
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countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft 
quite  exhauiled.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition 
they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and 
cordial  medicines. 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the 
patient.  As  this  however  fometimes  happens,  we 
fhall  point  out  the  moft  common  caufes  of  a'loofe- 
nefs,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofepefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftrudled  pcrfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  flcin,  and  to  take 
■ every  other  method  to  reflore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  nox 
only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre^ 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off"  £i  debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
'times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeflion, 
and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A LOOSENESS,  occafioned  by  the  obflruclion  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
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If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftruded. 
At  the  lame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
ft’ore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of 
the  dileafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on 
this. 

A PERIODICAL  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  Ibmc 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effedts.  Children  are  very  liable  to 
this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething.  It 
is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that 
fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with  leafl 
trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  flools  fhould  at  any  time 
prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia 
alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be 
given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
fdod.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  corred  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  grip- 
ing ftools. 

A DIARRHOEA,  or  loofencfs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  mufl  be 
treated  with  the  greateff  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe 
are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs 
they  be  very  ipild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  amifpafmodic  medicines,  are  mofl 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate! 
Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here 
pr  the  greateft  importance.' 

Whew  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
pys  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient 

mu  ft 
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muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  necelTary, 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  their  irritation. 

' When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  oc- 
cafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle 
' dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The 
gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the 
extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c. 
The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  pro- 
moted by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine-whey,  with 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  lauda- 
num in  it, 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  muft 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  genera- 
tion of  worms. 

A LOOSENESS  is  oftcn  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
' of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
redted  by  mixing  with  it  quick- lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like. 
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In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife,  immediately  after  eating,  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
Ilomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such  per- 
fons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  *,  rice  jelly ; fago,  with  red  port  j and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefli-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water- gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a flieep’s  head,  as  being  more 
gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  temperately, 
avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefomc  food, 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to 
beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrucT 
the  perfpiration,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
Ikin.  All  violent  paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach ; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 

or 
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or  other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fudden* 
ly  flopped  ; from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes,  &c,  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  cholic,  the  iliac  paflion, 
a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ; or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual 
fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain;  as.contu- 
fions,  compreffions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of 
wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  intef- 
tines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions; 
as  failing,  being  drawn,  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  palTions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objeds, 
efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation 
of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach : in  this  cafe,  what  the 
patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifh 
colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjed  to  nervous  affedtions  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage 
of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  foul  a ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but 
as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 
If  this  does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  o-f 
ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When 
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When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges  j or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effeded,  their  place  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the 
extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  iftues,  fetons, 
perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effed  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
fliould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  gettincr  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  o/’pof- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women  who  are  afHided  with  vomiting  ought °o  be 
kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  fhould  nei- 
ther allow.their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor 
fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Gold  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe;  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a 
little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are 
low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cin- 
namon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice,  Peruvian  bark  in- 

1 brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 

wi  ^ eep  tie  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
me  icine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 

^ twenty 


I 
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twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  allevi- 
ated by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A VOMITING,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  belt 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnelia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  pafTions,  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  allevacuants  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceeding 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

W^HEN  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  fbomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ^ufe.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plafters  have  likewife  a good  effcft.  The  fto- 
mach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
plafter  oi  theriac a,  which  will  anfwer  rather  better. 
Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in 
it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with 
jether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy, 
or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft 
in  a warm  bath. 

^ I HAVE  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  m 

the  aa  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a 

vomiting, 
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vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  dilTolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefli  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  before  the 
effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent.’ A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  Hop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  Homach  after  all 
other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,^even  after  it  has  been  Hopped,  the  patient 
muH  avoid  all  manner  of  aaion.  The  diet  muH  be 
lo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  Homach,  and  no- 
thing Ihould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeHion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  Ihould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  Homach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  diabetes,  AND  OTHER 

disorders  op  the  kidneys" 

AND  BLADDER. 

^T'HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  dif- 

“ be  met  with 

t but  often  attacks  perfons  in 

d.e  dechne  of  k ft,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 

ere  ’ iT  ^'”P'“J'®enis,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
ers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. 


CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where 
the  patient  has  fuffered  by  exceffive  evacuations ; it 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding 
long  journies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tinfture  of  cantharides,  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effedt 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters. 
Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  un- 
lefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  mif- 
take  it  happens  that  they  often  occafion  worfe  dileafes 
than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of 
the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething 
that  ftTmulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin 
difiblved  ft  ate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  palTages. 

^ SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes  the  urine  gene- 

rally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  wbch  the 
catient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  ufte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
third  with  fome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittld.  The  ftrength 
fails  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  waftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels-,  and  frequently  the  loins,  tefti- 

rles  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begm- 
ninp--  but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
come’s  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfeft  cure  is  not  to  be  expeaed, 
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REGIMEN.' Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 

urinary  paflages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  imift  be 
avoided.  For  this  rcafon  the  patient  fl'^ould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  tliirfl:  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as  rice,  fago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  mofl:  proper  food.  Of  ani- 
mal fubftances,  fliell  filh  are  to  be  preferred;  as 
oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufcd* 
The  white  decodlion  *,  with  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  Fie  flaould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  mattrefs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  life  of  the  flefli-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  realbn  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large 
llrengthening  plalter  may  be  applied  to  the  back  ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plafter. 

MEDICINE.' Gentle  purges,  if  ^the  patient 

be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a 
good  effedf.  1 hey  may  conflfl;  of  rhubarb,  v/ith 
cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 

, * See  Appendix,  White  Dcccciion, 
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equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpifiated  juice  com- 
monly called  Terra  Japonica,  may  be  taken  fout  times 
a*day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The 
allum  muft  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible;  afterwards 
they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with 
every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take  a tea^ 
cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofcs*. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh  quarts 
of  milk  over  a ftow  fire,  with  three  drachms  oFallum, 
till  tlie  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  Ipafm  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leften  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  iefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
/the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dole.  Such 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  de- 
coction, mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine, 
and  ftiarpened  as  above. 

There  is  a diieale  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  JNCON- 
tine  NCI' of  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily 

• See  Appendix,  Tiniiure  of  Rofss. 
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by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous, 
It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphin(5Ier  of  the: 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  cffedl  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  efFedt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of 
I ftimuJating  medicines  injedled  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

- In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,’ 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprefTion  of 
urilie  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder;  fmall  Rones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  palTages,  hard  faces 
lying  in  the  return,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  con- 
traftion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood 

in  the  bladder  itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hmmorrhoidai 
veins,  ^c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obRruding  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine ; but  as  this  inRrumcnt  can  only  be  managed 
with  lafety  by  perfons  fidlled  in  furgery,  we  fliall  fay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A Bougee  may  be  ufed 
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by  nny  cautious  haudj  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftrudions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necelfary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  lefiTening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  folicls,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or 
firidure  upon  the  veiTels  which  occafioned  the  ob- 


ftruflion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mult  be  tiled. 
Thefe  may  either  confifl:  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
de'^octions  of  mild  vegetables  •,  as  mallows,  camo- 
mile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  or  a large  bladder 
filled  with  the  decoftion  may  be  kept  continually 
upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flan- 
nel-bag,'and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far 
from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decodlion,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moill. 

In  all  obftruaions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
ftroncr  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
infufrons  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe 
not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  afiift  m remov- 
ing the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  deco.tftions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables  as  naar  i- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoon 
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the  fweet  fpiritsof  nitrCj  or  sl  drachm  of  Caftile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  •,  and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin- 
punch  without  acid. 

Persons  fubjeft  to  a fupprelTion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all  acids  ' 
and  auflere  wines,  lliould  take  fuflicient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GR.AVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  {tones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difeharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  {tones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frdh  matter,  and  at  kiigth  be- 
comes to.  large  to  pats  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  {tone. 

CAUSES. The  {tone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

cafioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  {trong  attringenc 
wines  *,  a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  loft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  {tony  particles-,  aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewile  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  dirpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thole  who  have  been  much  afilidted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  molt  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  {tones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occafionr  pain  in  the  loins  ; fleknefs  ; vomit- 
ing; and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  'the  Itone 
delcends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to  pals  along 
with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increaled  ; the 
pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; the  thigh  and  leg 
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of  the  affefted  fide  arc  benumbed  •,  the  tefticles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obftruded. 

A STONE  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water;  from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  ftopping  fudden- 
ly  when  it  'was  running  in  a full  dream  by  a violent 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpe- 
dally  on  horfcback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; 
from  a white,  thick,  copious,  (linking,  mucous  fedii- 
ment  in  the  urine-,  from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the 
fenis',  from  bloody  urine  from  an  inclination  to  go 
to  (lool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine-,  from  the  pa- 
tient’s pading  his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than 
in  an  eredl  pofture-,  from  a kind  of  convulfive  mo- 
tion occ^fioned  by  the  fliarp  pain  in  difcharging  the 
lall  drops  of  the  urine  ; and  ladly,  from  (bunding  or 
fearching  w'ith  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflifled  with  the  gravel 

or  (lone  (liould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet 
ought  chiefly  to  confifl  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  par- 
fley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radifhes  may  be  fafely  eat.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
moil  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water ; decodlions  or  infuflons  of  the 
roots  of  marfli-mallows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds  or  leaves,  &c.  if  the  patient  has  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  (mail 
gin-punch  without  acid. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  v/ould  therefore 
advife  that  it  fnould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
ilones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but 
thofe  who  have  a (lone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able 
to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there ^is  a he- 
reditary tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper 
regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  it 
might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  lead,  prevented 
from  increafing ; but  if  the  fame  courfe  which  occa- 
fioned  the  difeafe  be  perfided  in,  it  muff  be  ag- 
gravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone 
nicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  the  patient  muff  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  emol- 
lient clylters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  tnucilaginous 
liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedl  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
fione  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or. 
three  hours  before  breakfafi:,  an  Englifla  pint  of  oyfter 
or  cockle-fliell  lime-water.  The  Doctor  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too 
fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effedt  in  diffolving  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder ; yet  it  may  very  probably 
prevent  its  growth. 


When 
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\V HEN  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doftor 
recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle  lhell 
lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner : 
The  patient  mult  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifli  pints  of 
oyller  or  cockle-fliell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  dofes ; the  larged  to  be  taken  fad- 
ing in  the  morning  early ; the  fecond  at  noon ; and 
the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water  the  re- 
mainder of  which  he  may  take  any  time'  betwixt  din- 
ner and  fupper,  inllead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime  water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  j 
at  firfl:  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  former  and  three 
drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily.  1 his 
quandiy,  however,  he  may  mercafe  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints, 
for  feveral  months  ; nay,  if  the  ftone  be  very  large, 
for  years.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient, 
if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the 
foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  fccopd  or  third  lime  water  inftead  of  the  firft. 
However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed 
to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft 
water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten 
its  difiblving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond 

time  on  frefli  calcined  fliells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a very 

• See  Appendix,  . 
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acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth,  new 
milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a de- 
coftion  of  marfli-mallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increal'e  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it^. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mod 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered  for  the  done  ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An 
fnfufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejlrh^  or  v.'ild  carrot, 
fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  confi- 
derable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  domach  could  not 
bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decodtion  of 
raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in 
any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention 
is  the  uva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
tor  the  gravel  and  done.  It  feems,  however,  to  be, 
in  all  refpedls,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lei's  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 

The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
Quick-lime  with  one  of  potafhes,  and  fuffering  them  to  hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mutt  be  carefully  fiiiratcd  before 
it  be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readil)  , a I'mail  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixtuic. 
i'  ; 

knowl-cdge, 
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knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day.  It  may  however 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms 
a-day,  with  great  I'afety  and  good  elFedl. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

(T^PONTANt  OUS,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  laowever  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  Vvhen 
fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  Hopped,  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  Hop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Mofl:  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft  difcharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difcharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mufl:  not  be  Hopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her-  ' 
felf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obflrufling  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceflary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges *,  but  even  this  requires  the  greateH  caution. 
Inltances  might  be  given  where  the  Hopping  of  a 


OF  BLOOD. 


3^5 


fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fincrers, 
has  proved  fatal. 

Lv  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  a hsemoptoe,  or  difcharo-e  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  htemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moll  common ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  uri- 
nary paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
veiy  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppolite  caufes. 

^ Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conllrudion 
of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of 
the  veffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  htemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
caie  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever ; this  like- 
wile  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
Itrucled  penpiration,  or  a firidlure  upon  the  ikin,  the 
bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyffem. 

But  a dilToIved  Hate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  oc* 
cafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  purrid  fevers,  the 
dy, entry,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  iir.all.pox,  &c. 
here  are  often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from 

b be 

tend  m 7 

alkahne^'n  'V  ‘•'“‘I’^fides,  the  volatile 

n a ‘-‘“'ing 

‘ y occ.d-.on  ha;monhages  ; as  a!lb 

mi, g purges  and  vomn.,,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
himuiates  the  bowds.  ^ ^ / 
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Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  efFe6t.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  an  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts 
of  the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels, 
may  have  the  fame  effedl,  efpecially  when  the  body 
is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the- 
head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  hemorrhage  mull  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  flimulat- 
ing  quality.  The  body  flnould  be  kept  cool,  and 

the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hjemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  ordif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of 
a nourilhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  dnn  c 
may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  (harpened  with 
the  iuice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol. 
The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 


fymptoms. 

When  a Bux  of  blood  is  the  effea  of  acr.d  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimuiating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to ’be 
effcaed  by  fo'ft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
mav  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a mit- 
tneg  of  Loc.atelli’s  balfam,  or  the  lame  quantity  pt 

fperma-ceti.  .^^hen 
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When  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  a ftridure 
! upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hse- 
1 morrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  di- 
' luting  liquors,  lying  a bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &cc. 


OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 


Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
^ fome  degree  of  quick nefs  of  the  pulfe,  fluihing  in 
: the  face,  pnlfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavfnefs 

i|  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itchino- 
sj  of  the  noftrils,  &c. 


To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharcre 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
. ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers 

' where  there  is  d great  determination  of  blood  towards 

i the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  Js  likewife 

1 beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 

. and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 

eafes -where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a fpontaneous  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more  fer- 
' vice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 


In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  areat 

point  IS  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  Hopped 

or  not.  It  IS  a common  praflice  to  Hop  the  blcedino- 

without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the 

cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  conduft  proceeds  from 

fear;  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
lequences. 


. “ difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 

jn  an  inflammatory  dileafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  •,  and  therefore  it 

1 Hiould 
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r- 

Ihould  be  fuifered  to  go  on,  at  lead  as  long  as,  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfe6t  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  ftopped, 
efpecially  if  th^  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
ftopped  without  rilking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  ftopped. 
Bait  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  be- 
ing fick,  or  faint,  it  muft  immediately  be  ftopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  ftiould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ulually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.^  Thele 
muft  be  gradually  ftackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
ilop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  ot 
lint  dippedin  ftrong  i'pirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up 
the  ngftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
diffced  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dilTolved  in  water  may 
lilfewile  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  m 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in 
a powder  made  of  ctlual  parts  of  white  lugar,  burnt 
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allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftril  from 
whence  the  blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  be  neceflary,  a tea  cupful 
of  the  tindure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  maj? 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar.  ^ 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 

Water,  it  will  generally  ftop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. - ’ 

I have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outward- 
ly, it  continues  ihvvardly.  This  is  very  troublefome, 
and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt 
to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  cfpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofin^  3 
gteat  quantity  of  blood.  ° 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
ppe  by  drav/ing  threads  up  the  nofirils,  and 
inging  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces 
® or  final  1 rolls  of  linen  cloth,  to  their  extren  i- 

ties  j afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 
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After,  the  bleeding  is  Hopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fliould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affeaed  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as,  much  in  an  erecH  pofture  as  poffible,  and 
never  to  view  any  objeft  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then 
a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeH  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
Hate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ffiould  be  rich  and  nou- 
riffiino-  j as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifted  in 
for  a confiderable  time. 
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efpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of 
a melancholy  dirpolition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 

, by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  negled  of  bleed- 
ing, or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding, 
great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or 
difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paf- 
fions,  will  likewlfe  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often 
known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  about 
the  feat.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  dif- 
order  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjec\to  it,  and  fometimes 
even  m thofe  who  never  had 'it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  afflidted  with  the  piles.  ^ 

A FLUX  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeale.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 

o^ten  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in'the  gout, 
r eumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  infiammatory 


h./r  patient,  regard  muff  be 

d to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  man- 

and  which  might  be  exceffive 

and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and 

dang  rous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuel, 

ditreftiol  P="'ent’s  ftrength,  hurt  the 

life.  ’ and  other  fugaions  nectffary  to 


ed^v^aVro"  thedifeharge  muff  be  check- 

ed by  a proper  regmien,  and  aftringent  medicines. 

B b 2 Xhc 
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The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nouiiQiing,  confiUmg 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths. 
The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orangc-whey, 
deco6lions  or  infuflons  of  the  aftringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the 
marlhmallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine 
is  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 


taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effe6ts ; but  when  taken  as  here  uire6fed, 
and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very- 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  hemorrhages,  efpe- 
cially  when  aflifted  by  the  tincture  of  roles ; a tea- 
cupful of  which  may  be  taken'  about  an  hour  aftes 

every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,^ 
both  as  a ftengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  v^^ine,  fharpened 
with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 

times  a-day.  • • i j 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 

return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  ^ three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  conficered' 
as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
ftopping  a periodical  difcharge  of . blood  from  the 

htemorrhoidal  veins.  r r mi 

U the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  i He 
diet  mod  be  light  and  thin,  anci  the  dnnk  cool  and 
dduiing.  It  is  likewife  neeeffary  that  the  body  be 


1 


im 
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kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimitone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necelTary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  biimflone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary, 
and  a tca-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridtion  of  the  anus, 
•that  the/  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have, 
known  a.  .vomit  haye  a very  good  effed. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
;but  difeharge  nothing,  the  patient  mufl:  fit  over  the 
iieams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
iinen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
Jeeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce 
a difeharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poffibJe,  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  pile?  may  be  opened 
•with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 

^ Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  1 do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  elfeds  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part, 
moi  , wiich  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafrn.  When  the  pain  however 
js  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 

^ 3 emollient 
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emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 


We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^emoptoe,  or 
fpitting  of  blood,  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  flrait  breafts, 
are  mofl;  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moll;  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fub- 
je<5t  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards moft  liable  to  an  hremoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  hsemoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is 
often  occafioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running, 
wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  fhould  likewife 
guard  againft  violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking, 
and  every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of 


the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  with-t 
out,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  an4  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  ob- 
ftrudion  of  any  cuftom’ary  evacuation  may  occafion 
a fpitting  of  blood  •,  as  negledt  of  bleeding  or 

Dureine  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of  the 
+ ^ ^ bleeding 
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bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
It  'may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effeft 
of  a long  and  violent  cough ; in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hsemoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breaching  air  which  is  too 
much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
Jungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work 
in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top 
of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Tenerjff, 
&c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a droply,  icurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fliews  that  the  lungs  are 
ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  breaft,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breaching.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered  in 
with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
nefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  'back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fliew  a general  ftridure 
upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to  ‘ 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do 
npt  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 

^ t)  4 fauces, 
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fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  diftin- 
guiQaed  from  an  h^emoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour  • 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or 
blackifh  colour ; nothing  however  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumflance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a 
Lnger  or  Ihcrter  time  in  the  bread  before  it  was  dif. 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a flrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous  j but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of 
a v/eak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a feirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  vefiel  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  froni 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN.— —The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The  dietfhould  be 
ibfr,  cooling,  and  flenderj  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome 
days.  All  drong  liquors  mud  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Everything  however 
Ifiould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 

lime. 
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jime.  He  fhould  obferve  the  ftrideft  filence,  or  ac 
ieaft  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE.  This,  like  the  other  involun- 
tary difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped  by  alli-ingent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thele  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  tEe  pal 
tient,  and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  pro- 
per  means  muft  be  ufed  for  retraining  it. 

■ The  body  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roafted  apples,  tewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  tiould  not  have  the  defired  effe(t,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may  be  taken  twice 
pr  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necetary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremmes,  as  diredled  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and 
foall  dofes  of  nttre  will  be  of  t.fe;  a fcruple  or  half 
a di  achm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary  dunk  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may 
Ucewdi  be  ftarpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon 
or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol;  or  he  may 
cake  frequently  a cup  of  the  tinSure  of  ro.res,  ^ 

as  hkewife  a very  good  eftia  in  this  difeafe  Oni 

be  found  Lneficiah''' 

dicine\“hl'’cIfe“^n?o*''^VV‘''r  " 

quantity,  and  lono-  enl* 

,1  y.  ana  long  enough  perlilled  in.  It  may  be 

^^kcn 
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taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould 
* be  made  into  an  elefluary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and 
a little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Those  who  are  fubjefl  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables. Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mjnd, 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned;  but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting 
fit^. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an 
obftrudion  of  the  menfes  in  women ; and  fometimes 
from  the  flopping  of  the  htemorrhoidal  flux  in  men. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimu-' 
lates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  flaarp  or  hard  fubftances  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  '&c.  It  is  often  the  effed  of 
obflrudions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the 
other  vifeera,  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  external 

violence, 
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violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In-  hyfteric 
women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but 
by  no  means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A GREAT  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfenteryor 
putrid  fever  may  be^occafioned.  The  beft  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mull 
not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they 
will  irritate  the  flomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it 
will  fucceed  better,  when  lharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  necelTary ; but  the  patient’s  weak' 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of 
ufe ; but  they  milft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as 
four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day, 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is 
nerally  troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  aentle 
purges  will  be  necelTary.  “ 

\ 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  velTels  of  the 
1 neys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  ' 

dangerous 
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dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumflances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
;kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough 
ifone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ure^ers,  it  is  attended  with  a fliarp 
pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 
It  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a _ftone,  and 
the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  mof^ 
acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpeciall-y  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
•of  danger;  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in 
the  urinary  pafiages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confiJered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a dif- 
cafe.  If  the  difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may 
wafie  the  patient's  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  jll  habit 
of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mufi:  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 


When 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
Cure  depends  upon  an  operation;  a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflTary.  The  body 
inufl:  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines ; as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 

When  bi<x)dy  urine  proceeds  from  a dilTolved 
Bate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fympcom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  de- 
pends on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  Ihewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  jn  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mufl:  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decoftions  of  marfh  mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
lutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfli- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the  Brained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aBringents  in  this  ddeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  Bopped 
too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
t e veflTds,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfeefs,  and 
u cers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
eems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aBrin- 
gents  may  be  neceflTary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 

take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime  water,  with  half 

an  ounce  of  the  tin(flure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a- day. 


OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn* 
It  is  moft  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic* 
Perfons  are  rnoft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to 
the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftrudls  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  *,  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently 
communicated  by  infedion.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS.-— —It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 
belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftoofand  generally  more 
or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other 
fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  pulfe, 
great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools 
are  at  firft  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  are 
ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  laft,  have  frequently 
the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall 

filaments 
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filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are  fome- 
times  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole 
bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the 
inteftine  is  adually  protruded,  which  proves  exceed- 
ing troublcfome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency 
is  likewifea  troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  rhay  be  diftinguilhed  from  a diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools.  It 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  chalera  morbus  by  its 
I not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  lies 
I of  vomiting,  &c. 

i When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  feurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal! 
Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fliew 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  ftools 
I are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable 
j cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it 
I fhows  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an 
unfavourable  lymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately 
returned  •,  but  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  paffage  is  fo 
obftinately  ftuit,  that  they  cannot  be  injeded.  A 
feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of 
approaching  death. 

RFGIIVIFN’.- Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the 
§ fafety 
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fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  hitn.  In  all  contagious  dif- 
eafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infection  Ipread, 
by  the  negleft  of  cleanlinefs ; but  in  no  one  more  than 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  Hiould  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  excrements  fliould  never  be 
fuffered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftant 
ilream  of  frefh  air  Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  cham- 
ber ; and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  net  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  na- 
ture have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
and  Wihen  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from 
thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  flcill, 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  work  effeds. 

A FLANNEL  v/aificoat  worn  next  the  fidn  has  ofLert 
a very  good  effect  in  the  dylentery.  This  promotes  the 
perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution  however  is  necelTary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have 
often  known  a dylentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  vvaiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was 
fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 
of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a‘ 
warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muff  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  fi(h,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ifomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
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fee  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfvrers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  na- 
ture, cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  ha3 
proved  ineffectual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfea- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufcd  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  flarch.  Two  or 
three  tableTpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  I his  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  alfe,  and  taken  for  his  ordinarv 
food  t. 

In 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a 
hot  iron.  ^ Afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jdjy. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  ao 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ofe  the'  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned ; but  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine 
oth&rwife  this  might  be  (hewn  to  pofTefs  virtues  every  way  fuited' 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a^putrid 
hate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
a rea  oning.  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it 

atert^ey  ad  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  how- 

be  neceffarv  , " ^he  broth.  It  will  likewife 

to  rake^t  th  " confiderable  time,  and 

to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
Ct^dicinc  in  the  utuverfuy  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  rood 
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t 

■ Is  ^ pii  I rid  dyfentery  the  pztian  maybe  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples, 
grapes,  ‘ goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawherries, 
vS:c.  Thefe  'fnay  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice; 
Jigainf!:  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  grea-t,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to-be  trhe  common  caiife  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  aii  egregious  miilake.  Both  reafon  and 
experience  iliew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  belt 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevedtion  and  cure  of  the 
dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpefl  calculated 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from 
whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery  pfo- 
.ceeds.  The  patient  in  iuch  a cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  pro- 
vided it  be  good  *. 

• . . • ^ The 

■ ! 

j 

in  his  public  !e-flures  with  great  encomiums.  He  dirc£led  it  to  bs  ^ j 
made  by  tying' a pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight  as  pol-  | 
Able,  in  a linen  rags  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  1 

to  dridge  the  butfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  ; 

around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  fcak’.ng  into  it  while  | 
boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a bard  dry  mafs,  1 

as  dfrefted'above.  This,  wnen  mixed  with  milk  and  vvater,  w. 11 

not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  ; 
in  clyfler's.  1 

* I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feir.ed  with  a dyfen-  ‘ 

te;  v in  North  America.  Many  things  nad  been  tried  there  for  his  , 

relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint-  ■, 

mshts  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  camti  over  ; 

fo  Britain,  rather  with  a view' to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundty  medicines  herewith 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufo  1 

of  drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  ,• 

<»cntle  exercife.  Strawberries  vvas  the  only  fruit  be  could  procui«  .. 

L that  feafop.  ' Thefc  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  foinctimes 

^ h iM  r ^ - 
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The  mofl:  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured' by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had, 
barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a decodtion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  - Camomile  tea,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  bow’ds, 

MEDICINE. A.t  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

•eafe  it  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages. 
For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
j 'given,  and  wrought  off  with ' weak  camomilc-tea.' 

; Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here.  A fcruple, 
or  at  rnoft  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few 
grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  muft  be  taken  ; 
or,  what  will  aniwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts.  ■ This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  doles-  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  lor  fome  time..  Two  or  three  grains  of 

-thr.ce  a day.  The  confequence  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  llools 
Were  re  uced  from  upwards  of.twenty  in  a day,  to  throe  or  four, 
an  omctimes  no^  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they 
came  in,  and  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  pait 
0 the  counfry  where  I was,  v/ith  a view  to  return  to  America. 

c C 2 the 
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the  powdei*  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
fyriip  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  efFeil  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  follovying  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A CLYSTER  of  (larch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

” If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effefl,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  japonic  confe^ion^  drinking  after  it  a tea-cup- 
ful of  the  decodlion  of  logwood 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  arc 
very  liable  to  fuffer  a relapfej  to  prevent  which,  great 
circumfpetlion  with  refpedl  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  mud  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine;  but  he  muff 
drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  fliould  likewife 
abftain  from  animal  food,  as  fifli  and  flefh,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercifeand  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
irnportance.  The  patient  fhoqld  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  ftrengtl^  will  permit,  and  (hould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  life  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
v/ith  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

* See  Appendix,  DccoSiion  of  Log'woe.J, 

■ ‘ 'Vy.HEN 
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When  dylenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrid  attention  to  cJeanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are 
likewife  to  be  Ihunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubftances.  The  necelTarles 
where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  ’ 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear,- 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  ao 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail  we 
would  ad  vife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either 
a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a 
preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes,  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  add  COELIAC  PASSION^  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  meric 
confideratmn.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a relaxed  ftate  of  the  Ilomach  and  inteftines,  which  id 
fometmres  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffcs  through  them 
without  almoft  any  lenfible  alteration  i and  the  patient 
dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paffion  fucceeds  to 
» dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  alwav! 

tt?h::t: 

the  ftools  be 

thirfl-prear  ' v.  v quite  crude,  the 

the  fafe  I ulcerated,  and 
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OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentcry.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  the  cure  mufl;  be  attempted,  by  firft  cleanfmg 
the  (lomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and 
purges ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to 
heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 'and 
aftringent  medicines,,  will  generally  perfeifl  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeifl;  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
1 his  difeale  refembles  the  dyfentery  lo  much,  both  in 
ks  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

Aches  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedl  any  part  of  the  body  i , 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  v^hich  occur  mofl: 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greatdl  dan- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia 
when  the  whole  head  is  affeded,  cephal<ea\,  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  i 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  ] 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyjlericiis.  j 

There  are  allb  other  diflindions.  Sometimes  the  ■ 
pain  is  internal,  foraetimes  external  j fomctiiiies  it  is  ; 
,.8  . an  ‘ 
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an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fympro- 
rnatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a conhderable  heat  of  the  part  aiTefted.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  flupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veflels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
With  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  iupprcflion  of  cullomary  evacua- 
tions; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet. 


I 


&c.  It  may  likcwife  proceed  from  any  caule  that 
determines  a gr^at  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  j as 
coldnds  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head 
for  a long  time.  W^hatever  prevents  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  head  will  lik'ewile  occaflon  a head- 
ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objedt,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 


When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  preflino- 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
m be  ftich  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcare  hold 
It  up.  When  it  is  occafloned  by  the  cauflic  matten 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  alfeds  the  fkull, 
and  often  produces  a ir^ri/s  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  rctroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
Imall-pox,  msafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigdlion.  Inanition,  or  emptincfs,  will 

^ c 4 alfo 
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alfo  occafion  head-achs.  J have  often  feen  inftanctfj: 
of  this  in  nurles  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
riot  take  a iufficieut  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a molt  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep, 
dellroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
Extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
dnd  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fy mptom  in  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
titine.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  excellive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio-^ 
lent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a vertigo,  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  Is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confifi:  of  fuch  emol- 
lient fubftances  as  will  correft  the  acrimony  of  the 
hUtHours,  and  keep  the  body  open  j as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  deco6Hons  of  the  fu- 
dorific  woods,  &c.  Tne  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  luke-warm 
water;  the  head  Ihould  be  Ihaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as 
pofTible,  to  keep  in  an  erefl  pofture,  and  not  to  lie 
with  his  head  too  low* 


When 
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When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  of 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceflary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping 
alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  af- 
fe(5led.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues  of 
perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head  ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  Ifagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or 
the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter 
the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the 

neck  ,open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 


When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  ftiould  frequency 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it;  as  the  herb  maf- 
ticn,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hmiermia,  efpccially  a perioaical  one,  is’  oene- 
ally  owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftotnach,  for  which 
gen  e vomits  mufl:  be  adminiftcred,  as  alfo  purges  of 
rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently 

cleared. 
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cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  mufl;  drink 
freely  of  the  decoftion  of  woods,  or  the  decodlion  of 
farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effeifls.  When 
a colledion  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  flcin,  it  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwile  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanf^^er 

O 

the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing, delirium,  &c,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuation  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  affefled  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,'  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro- 
per evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

^ WpEN  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 

* See  Appendix,  Decodion  of  Sarjfparilla. 

When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have 
known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in 
twenty-four  hours ; but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  admiaillered 
by  a perfon  #f  ikill. 
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v;ater,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
affe(51ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great'  heal, 
hard  labour,  'or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may- 
be allayed  by  cooling  medicines ; as  the  falinc 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A LITTLE  of  Ward’s  elfence,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  .will  fome- 
times  remove  a violent  head-ach;  and  fo  will  tether, 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 

and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftru6ted  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  1 have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafloned  by  negledlin® 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
fitting  with  the.  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  ai-r.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
we.^t-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  mors 
e rudlive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chew- 
ing any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mil- 

chief. 
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chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoilt  whenever  the 
air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjea  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds 
from  fcorbutic  humours  affeding  the  gums.  In  this 
caie  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out 
without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The  more 

immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carpus 
tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
affeded.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgaiives* 
fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  The 
perfpiration  ought  like  wife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  li- 
ejuors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  effed  in  the  tooth  ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of 
heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed  5 and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effed  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill 
increafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expeded,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool:  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the 
fteams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  See. 

4 Such 
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Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
€aule  the  patient  to  fpiu,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
^his  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed  j as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
low water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  irtay 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eale  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended  for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed 
Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  oc 

Gafiomng  a greater  flow  of  faliva,  frequently  give  eafe 
in  the  tooth- arh  ^ ^ 


Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
etween  t c teeth  s or  a piece  of  fticking-plafler, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a Ihilling,  with  a bit  of  opium 
in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  ftick- 
ing  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery 
where  the  pu  lanon  is  moft  fenfible.  De  la  Mai) 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 

made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
d“Ton"  When'this  knno: t 

wax’  lead  ‘”r  8“-" 

Keep  out  the  external  air. 

than' tl'':  tooth-ach 
than  bhftering.plallers,  Thffe  may  be  applied  be- 

^wi\t 
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twixt  the  flioulders,  but  they  have  the  belt  effed 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  javv. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poiTible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it ; 
and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fliould  affed  the 
reft,  T ooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
pradifed  by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the  me- 
dical profeftion.  The  operation  however  is  not 
wiiliQUt- danger,  and  ought-  alw'ays  to  be  performed 
with  cafe.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  'be,  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one  *. 

Wken  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  aft'eds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. . . 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth  ach,.  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  nftcded  tooth.  We  fliall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  ks  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
so  a.nfw{;>r,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm,  Eledriciry  has  likewile  been 
.recommended,  and.  particular  inflruments  have  been 
kivenced.  for  lending  a fnock'  through  the  alreded 
toath.  ' 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  cer- 
tain feabiis,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  pre- 
vent it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

• Tbis'rviav be  prevented  by  the  operator  llriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  ni&tal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
oain  in  the  carious  tooth. 
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Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a det 
codionof  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brulh- 
ing  and  fcrapingof  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs 
it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 


OF  THE  EAR-'ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great 
refllefliiefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the 
:iead  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat. 
It  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infeds 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to*  the 
ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant 
tevers,  and  occaflons  deafnefs,  which  is  generally 
tec.-:oned  a favourable  fymptom. 

VVhen  the  ear  ach  proceeds  from  infeas,  or  any 
• ar  o y flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft  be 
aken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 

relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear 
0,1  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  llrot, Id  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or 
lome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  Ihould  not  force 


out 
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out  the  body,  it  mufl:  be  extra£led  by  art.  I have 
feen  infers,  which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of 
their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  in6am- 
mation,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflamma- 
tions, by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening  medicines. 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  ju- 
gular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of 
warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm;  or 
bladders  filled  with  vvarm  milk  and  water.  An  ex- 
ceeding good  method  of  fomenting  the  car  is  to  apply 
it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water, 
or  a ftrong  decodlioil  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  Ihould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
Jukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  vi%.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  \ndiey,  or  decodions  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
•jbe  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,'  till 
the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives,  blifters,  or  ilTues ; but  the  difcharge  muft 
pot  be.  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  indi- 
geftion;  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  fharp,  acrid, 
or  poilbnous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  Cfr! 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms;  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; a tranilation  of  gouty 
matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women:  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 

pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 

are  afflidled  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 

very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 

and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo 

extremely  obftmate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  me- 
dicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  mofl:  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpea  that  it  pro- 
ceeds  from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  chanoe  his 
diet  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belfwith 
IS  ftomach,  and  Ihould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it  If 
a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the 
patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 

machir'^h”"  or  fome  other  fto- 

iailina  orr/  <dpecially 

nage.°’  horfeback.  or  in  a car- 

len«"tTe  o!’r'“''  P''°'^«'is  from  flatu- 

Ti  ■ • / ^^1‘ion  of  the  ftomach  after  mealc 

Tins  ,s  a moft  deplorable  difeale,  and  is  fcldo„nho: 

^ ^ i-oughly 
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roughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &C.  This  rule  however 
admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  many  inftances 
of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  eating  parched  peafe,  though 
that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  na- 
ture 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  adive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  The  mofh 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener-,  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they 
muft  be  difeharged  by  vomit  *,  this  may  be  excited 
by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  (heath 
and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necelTary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe, 
in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated, 
or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it^  It  is  im- 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and  - 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafur|. 

poITlblji 
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pomble  to  afcertain  the  quantities  necefTary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is., 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedi£ius» 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
cefTary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna  &c. 
When  this  difeafe  affefts  women  in  the  decline  of 
life  after  the  floppage  of  the  menfes,  making  an  ifTue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  lervice. 

difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
mull  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fcdion. 

Whe«  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad  which  oiten  occafion  ftatulencies,  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.  Fif. 
teen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  ® 

‘’"'“'“cy  are  generally  un- 

tend  rn  ^ ^ immediate  eafe 

nd  conr'^^V""  -d  bowell’ 

methSllrmix  Their  beft 

Equal  parts  of  '^'’^^chics  together. 

infufed  in  brandy  or  wL"e^“'V”t 

tity  as  to  keep  the  bodfae 

Ulc  Dody  gently  open.  ■ 
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O F W O R M S. 

These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania, 
or  tape-worm ; the  teres.,  or  round  and  long 
worm and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fliort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  •,  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  and  require  almofl:  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  thefe  already  mentioned,  we  lhall  not  fpend 
time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
Imall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  flo- 
mach.  The  round,  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge 
in  the  rectum.,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  oc- 
cafion  a difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vo-  j 
miting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwell-  i 
ing  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  ! 
at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  ; 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effecfls  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  v/ith  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andrv  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 

attend  the  folium.,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 

viz> 
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•vliz.  fwo'onings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  befides 
an  Itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
nius,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caiifes  i but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed /iomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  tiian  the  aftive 
and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of 
unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and 
roots,  are  generally  fubjeft  to  worms.  There  feems 
to  be  a hereditary  dirpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this 
difeafc.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a fa 
mily  fcbjea  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  They 
fcemlikewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe 
Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one  woman' 
bave^often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by  anoX"; 

.symptoms.  — The  common  fymptoms  of 
worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  t 

o her  s,  ■ flulhingof  the  fac; ; it^  ”‘ 
of  the  nofe;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ; ftarting,  and  .rindin" 
of  the  teeth  m Eeep  ; fwelling  of  the  upper  hp  . J 
oppetite  fometimes  bad.  at  other  times  quite  ^ra 

rometin.es  /f'a^XXXlX"^^  ^ 

pams ; an  involuntary  difcharee  of^yT  r 
when  afleep;  freouenr  „ Mva,  efpecially 

^ 3 Tympcoms, 
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fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  wltch- 
cratc,  01  the  influence  of  evil  fpirit^.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber 
leeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- worm. 

I LATELY  law  fome  very  furprifing  effedls  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres^  or 
long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed  *,  and  what  anatomifts  call 
an  intus  fufceptio,  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteflinal  canal 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  -}-,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffies  the  phyfician’s  Ikill. 
In  general,  the  moll  proper  medicines  for  their  ex- 
pulfion  are  ftrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel, 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 

* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidercd  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The  | 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes  gives  an  opportunity  to  | 
the  profelTed  worm-doftors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind,  and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe, 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  of 
llrong,  draftic  purges;  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conr 
ftitutions  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer  of  the  .prefent  age  has  enumerated  up- 
wards of  fifty  Britilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  aad  expelling 
worips,  ^ '■ 
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fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dole.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  honfe.all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a-week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tinclure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
w'ill  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufino- 
oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efiicacious  in  bringing  away  the 
fhort  round  worms  called  afcarides,  and  likewife  the 
teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  iulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe  ; which  is  found  to  be  a fadb. 
Many  pradlitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  larcre 
dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhould  be  made 
into  an  eledluary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrow'gate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot 
be  had,  common  fait  diflTolved  in  water  may  be  drunk. 

D d 4 1 have 
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I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  mirfes  with  very 
good  effea.  Some  flour  of  fulpluir  may  be  taken 
over  night,  and  the  falt-water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  v^eak  and  relaxed ; to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine,  three  or  four  times 
a*day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewifc  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decodions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewife  be  drank;  as  the  infufion  of  tanfy, 
water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  leflTer  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  tv/o  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  hoiifc  all 
day^  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdeied  tin  and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  mufl: 
be  increafed  or  diminilhed  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient. 

Bisset  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
hears  foot,  is  a mpft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  lonc> 
round  worms.  He  orders  the  decodion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
twixt four  and  feyen  years  pf  age.  This  dofe  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the 
green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup  with  coarfe  fuo-ar  is 
almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  ufed  for  round 
worms  for  three  years  paft.  Before  preffing  out  the 
juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinecrar 
which  correds  the  medicine.  Thedofe  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I HAVE  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are 
all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  asthiops’ 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  ppwder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  ot  equal  parts  of  rhubarb 
kammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  re- 
fined fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingiedients.  Thefe  r^ult  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week 
An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 

and  fufficently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  pre- 

a LtZtZ  r"  thi.,  wa.  long  kept 

kilT  ind  W 1 ' "7“  ■'■e  French 

p nd'ix  Few,  in  the  Ap. 
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vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  traihy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubjefl  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals  *, 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  flo- 

mach  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

This  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewile  a Ipecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 

dice is  an  obftru6lion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric 
colic ; violent  palTions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice. 

• V7e  think  it  nece/Tary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  mod  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury, 
which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a fliocking  inftance 
of  the  danger  of  this  condudl.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of 
worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  per- 
haps was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  opera- 
tion. She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 

. 3 Some- 
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Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aflringent 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  likevvife  a fymp- 
tom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the 
floppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes, 
the  bleeding  piles,  iflbes,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

S YM  P TOMS. —— The  patient  at  firft  com- 
plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  Ikin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a whitifh  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above, 
is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on 
his  breafl.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noflrils,  a bitter 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the 
flomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  compli- 
cated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; 
but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or 
hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  lightv- 

3Rd  diluting,  conflfling  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild 
vegetables ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafled,  flewcd 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  See.  Veal 

or 
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or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft 
wholly  for  forne  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drinl  Ihould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
codions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  j or  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horl'eback,  or  in  a carnage ; 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  jour- 
ney, after  medicines  had  proved  ineffedlual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muft  have  a good  effedt;  as 
dancing,  laughing,  Tinging,  &c. 

MEDICINE.-^ — ^If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of,  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  necelTary.  After  this  a vomit  muft  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may- 
be repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a fuflicient 
dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muft 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fuflicient  quantity 
of  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix.  * 
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Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
hand  or  flefh  brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is 
Fill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice;  as  lice,  millepedes,  &:c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  negledl  more  valuable  medicines  ; befides,  they 

Fifficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effeds.  People  always  expeft  that  fuch  /Wj  fhould 
adt  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfifi  in  the 
ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and 
cxercjfe,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it 
IS  a fimple  difeafe;  and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or  other  chronic- complaints 
It  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

are  extolled  for  the  cure 
f this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medkim  Britan 
....  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curm. 
the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  the  difeafe  often  goec  o| 

S"“~  i:;; 
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fugar  The  ri  ^ i'weetened  with  coarfe 
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cure  aTaunte I??  '‘'r A,!phur'water 
J uM,ce  of  very  long  ftanding.  I,  ftould  be 
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ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water  gruel. 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  in- 
creafed.  A very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured 
by  fwallowing  raw  eggs. 

Persons  fubjed;  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  ail  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


HE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 


whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a colledion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diflinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeded,  as 
the  anafarca^  or  a colledion  of  water  under  the  flcin  ; 
iht  afdiesj  or  a colledion  of  water  in  the  belly;  the 
hydrops  pe^orisy  or  dropfy  of  the  bread: ; the  hydro- 
cephalusy  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alio  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  excelTivc  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
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copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivacions,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the  merjfes,  the 
haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife 
caule  a dropfy. 

I HAVE  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 
damp,  or  marfliy  fituation  is  likewife  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in  moift, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alio  be  brought  on  by 
a long  uie  of  poor  watery  die:,  or  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  often  the  effed  of 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a fchirrhus  of  the 
liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  fliort,  whatever  obftruas  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occafion  a dropfy. 


SYMPTOMS. -The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  preflld  with  the  finger^  will 
pit.  The  Iwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
t c trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  IS  m fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft  great;  the 
0 y IS  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 

wifli  ^ f Succeed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow 

ever,  and  a troubldbme  cough.  This  laft 

is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  Ihews  that  the 
lungs  are  affedled. 


Ih 


4i6  of  The  dropsy. 

Tn  an  afcites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  t:3 
a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluduafion,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide, 
and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite. 
This  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a tympany  by  the 
weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluduation. 
When  the  anafarca  and  afcites  are  combined,  the  cafe 
is,  very  dangerous.  Even  a fimple  afcites  feldom  ad- 
mits of  a radical  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords 
more  than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrbng,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeef  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unfuund,  there 
is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  abftain,  as 

much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with 
muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  aflimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafled  bread, 
the  flefli  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafled  j 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard, 
onions,  creffes,  horfe-radiih,  rocambole,  fiialot,  &c. 
He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nonrifliing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  adually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 

■ above# 
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aBove.  If  the  . patient  muil  have  drink,  the  Spaw- 

>vater,  or  Rhenifli- wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  ir,  are  the  beft. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thele  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  IS  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  mull  ride  on 
iiorleback,  or  m a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and',  if  pof!^ 
hble  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every 
^ethod  fhouid  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration. 
^nd  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like! 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body  two  of 

brun,;^  and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 

medicine. If  the  patient  be  young  hia 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeale  has  coL  offud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  flrong  vomits  ' 
br.(h  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a d^D 
arge  by  Iweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult  half  a drachm 

be  reoei“d  ’ '"f  " This  may 

four  d ^ neceffary,  three  or 

four  days  intervening  between  the  dofes  The 

'1: t; 

will  oe  lufficient  to  work  it  off 

Betwixt  each  vomir  ^ c 
j u • ^0  one  of  the  intermediaf^* 

days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  pp™f 

E e 
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lap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  twa 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  J he  lefs  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he 
may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night,  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus : To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fwear, 
which  ftiould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirits  of  hartlhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupfull  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifli,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half  a 
pound*,  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifii  wine  or 
ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decodlion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diu- 
retic and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate  ana- 
farca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  alhes  of  broom  in 
wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ftate  of  the  vifcera,  firong  purges  and  vomits  are  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is 
£0  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines 
as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
(trength  by  warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 

n The 
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. The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  Ihe  had 
been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likevvife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
With  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large 
fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  nigL 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh  pint^of 
the  decoaion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has 
performed  a cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines  had 
proved  ineffeaual. 

I HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difcafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges  by 
ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it  does 
not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by 
taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may 
increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not 

however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three 
or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
deco(5tion  of  feneka-root,  as  direded  above ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a day  To 

infufion 

ondon  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial 

rhubarb  dried  fquills, 

drachm  ’ J“"‘P^'-'berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 

> Cinnamon  m powder,  three  drachms ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half:  infufe  in  an 
Enghih  prnt  and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  a,Ki  when 

^ “ fit 
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fic  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  It  may' 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged ; 
but  the  operator  muft:  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deepj  [they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken, 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afeites^  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time  i but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expeded  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured 

After,  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courft:  of  ftrengthening  medicines  ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark  j the  elixir  of  vitriol  \ warm  aro- 
matics, with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and 
nourifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter*,  and  he  fliould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear 

* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 
and  they  wilh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  wifh.  I 
have  had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for 
feveral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn 
«ut  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 
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flannel  next  his  fkin,  ancj  nmke  daily  ufe  of  the  flelh’- 
brulh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII, 
OF  THE  GOUT. 
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here  is  no  difeafe  which  Ihews  the  imper. 
fedion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a Wronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
It  mult  be  aSHve  and  temperate. 

_ Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  orin. 
cipal  caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
, “"'f'bute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
; ea  to  tt,  as  .ntenfe  ftudy ; too  free  an  ufe  of  cid 

' sToblt  gfief  or  uneafinefs  of  mind  • 

^ dlhaetf  l?rh°^ 

o s,  as  the  menfes,  Iweating  of  the  feet  nr-^r 
t Ipiration,  &c.  ^ 

' 2,:  “vt  “f -• 

j'=aiof  of  fnirie,  “mplams  of  wearinefs  and  de- 
with  a fenfation  a<;  T ° ^ limbs, 

down  the  thigh 

«^^ding  of  tears,  a^^ 

^ ^ niuch 
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,nuch  more  violent,  cfpeclally  upon  the  near  approach 
of  the  fit ; and  fome  obferve,  that  as  the  fever  which 
iifhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be ; if  the  fever  be 
fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  •,  if  it  be 
feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo. 
But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpe6l  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fome-> 
times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation,  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  ftretehed,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in 
pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  exqui- 
fitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the 
room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
' twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit:  He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  .begins 
to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture,  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  -breathing  fweat.  This, 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 

feafon 
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fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to 
this  difeale.  ^ 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however  ae. 
nerally  grow  milder  every  day,  til)  at  length  the  dif' 
eafe  is  earned  ofFby  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuanons.  In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days;  m others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  hnilh  the  fit,  Thofe  whom  age  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom 
get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and 
fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN As  there  are  no  medicines,  yec 

known  that  wjll  cure  the  gout,  we  iha]l  confine  our' 
oHervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
h s is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe^he 
muft  kep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  Ihould  take 
frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  te! 
nemus  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  propfr  drinkt 

gtLw  Lr  perfpiration  without' 

pofe  bert  f ® 'Ws  Pur- 

fpiritsof  h f“‘ 'volatile  okofum,  or 

a tea  fpoonfil  ofThe' v I 

a large  draueht  of  ° gumacum  in 

fiteatly  promor  r This  will 

g ea  y promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

* 4 
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As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif^ 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
Qught  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpccially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  vyool.  The 
lafl;  is  mofl:  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Lancaffiire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecifiic  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg  and  foot  affedled,  and  cover  it  with  a Ikin  of  foft 
drefled  leather.  This  they  fuffer  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  Ibmetimes  for  a fortnight  or 
tflree  weeks,  or  longer  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fowell  in 
the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  vio- 
lent pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved 
by  it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is 
generally  greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They 
chufe  the  foftcfl;  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
min-d  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
. fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  k 
\pften  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
\Jider<d  as  Nature’s  method  of  removing  fomething 
hat  might  prove  dcftrudive  to  the  body,  and  all  that 
^ can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 
arf  to  affift  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
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way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are  like-' 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution  ; they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakenino- 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit:  But,  where  the  conftit 
tution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufc  to  keep  the 

body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  me- 
dicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the  ^out 
and  lome  will  drive  it  off  altogether;  but  no'hino- 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing' 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
.*lf  tor  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafoa 
why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their 
hves  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to 
ftop  the  Imall-poit  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  blood  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities 
The^latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her 

felf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ou»ht 
equally  to  be  promoted.  ^ 

Whin  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fvmo’ 
toms,  -may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  ealTi 

genlkdofet  wo  oTthe  bmertta  “n  “ 
alfo  drink  a weak  infunll""^  '0  purge.  He  Ihould 

fmallwineor  a e a tfpe 

mo,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 

nion. 
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mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  Ihould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback  or  in 
a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fir,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fliould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  ieveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines  j but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous -to  ftop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  qonftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
■whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  dileafe*,  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  luch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expedt  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft  place,  uni^ 
•vtrfal  temperance.  In  the  next  fufficient  exercife* ^ 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  exercife^ 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  llrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure;  and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it,  in  the 
fulleft  extent,  may  exped  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  by  times, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The 
flipper  Ihould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrono- 

liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  nunch° 
are  to  be  avoided.  ^ 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
nefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  j and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bit 
ters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decoaion  of 
burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of 
any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 

l\  ^ /I  *•  y-»  L.  MM  J 1 • _ 


March  and  Odober  twice  a day.  An  ilTue 


afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  ' 
bathing  and  drinking  the  water,  h both  ptoii 
digeftion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little,room  for  medicine  duri 
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"When  it  feizes  the  kings,  great  opprefllon,  with  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  if  it  attacks  the 
llomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain 
in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength, 
will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  wftter,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  ne- 
ceflary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  ffiould  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
m«ft  warm  cordials  are  necefTary  ; as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint-water;  and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
The  patient  fiiould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a fweat,  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if 
he  ffiould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
decoftion  of  marffi-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decodtion. 

Pjersons  who  have  had  the  gout  ffiould  be  very 
^ttentiye  to  any  complaints  th^  may  happen  to  them 

about 
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about  the  time  , when  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  a 
return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  i„,i,ates  many  other  dif 
orders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them,  Ld  treated 
impioperiy,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe^ 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

, ru  """  but  who,  from 

' o xoeft  irr"rr,"’“r"  h«e  reafon 

ej^pedl  It,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfnecft 

■ with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  difeafe,^  by 

wrong  condua:  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 

from  Its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 

cbance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  heaLachs 

frral’laft'":  --Aines.  and  to 

.nom^ 

OF  THE  rheumatism. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  crout. 

and^^*^T  ^ with  exquifite  pain 

and  is  fometimes  attended  wirK  • a ^ ^ ’ 

fwellinfT  inHammation  and 

iwejiing.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fnrinrv  j 

wThout  a r-. 

f ^ rheumatifm  arc 

ver  * n ^ ^ ^^flammatorv  fe« 

ufeof  ftTOnBliouo'*'^^‘^n"i?''''‘'°'’’  ‘'’e  immoderate  * 

of  the  weathe  Td  changes 

cold,  are  very  aof  t ‘’T  beat  to 

moft  extraordinary  c!fe  of°"  ‘f'  The 

raw,  where  almoft  every  ioim  ^ 

^ y joint  of  the  body  was  dil* 

torted. 
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torted,  was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  Very  obllinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
effedts  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in 
the  night, 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceflive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  chronic  difeafes,  , 
which  vitiate  the  humours  j as  the  fcurvy,  the  to 
‘uenereay  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  ^c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low,  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food,  which  ' 

contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di-  , 

g'efted. 

SYMPTOMS. The to  rheumatifm  com-  ; | 

monly  begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick  j 
pulfe,  reflleffnefs,  thirfi,  and  other  fymptoms  of  | 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying  .j 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thele  | 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affedled  j 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  j 
. thisdifeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  .] 

in  the  pleurify.  - r i,  ' 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  ot  the  . 

patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam-  ] 
matory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  | 
is  neceflfary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  j : 

cxigencijof  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewjfe  to  ) 

i 
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be  kept  open  by  emollient  dyfters,  or  cool  openin<r 
liquors  i as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar 
whey,  fen„a  tea  and.  the  like.  The  diet  Ihould  be 
light,  and  m fmall  quantity,  conCfting  chiefly  of 
roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  broth 
After  the  feverilh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  nain 

take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  ; as  wine- 

take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine 

drachm'of » b^lf  » 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

oft^^^n^  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  e^xceeding  good  effed.  The  patient 

either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water  or  have 

cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  part  affeae7 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  f^o^  u j ^ arrected. 

nfter  bathing.  '*"  cold 

The  ciroaic  rheumatifm  is  fcldom  at-enH  u • l 
any  conflderable  degree  of  fever  i ^ 
confined  to  fome  particular  parrof 
Ihoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  fsVelV'’'' 
i any  mflammation  or  fwelling  i„  this  cafe  P 

: '?  of  life  are  mfft  fubjea  tf  L ch 

f rheumatifm.  I„  fuch  patients  it 
^ rremely  obftinate,  and  Letimes  incurable 

; -arVt;:tttttbe1c;f  be 

ftcw;d%"funes!  tdlfedV^ 

» berries  boiled  in  milk  ^is  ft’'  ®''  Soole- 

|faya,  '<  If  there  be  a fcecifi"^  ^‘‘'^“'bnot 

I niatifm,  it  is  certainly  w 'be  rheu. 

[ ' f adds,  “ That  he 

knew 
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knew  a perfon  fubjed  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewlfe  fays,  “ That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  ieveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  1 have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
•when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  directed. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fp'oohful 
of  the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed- 


time, in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient  s 
ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame 
time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plaftcr  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affeded.  What  I have  generally  found  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  plafier*. ^ 1 have  like- 
wife known  a plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affeded  give  great  relief  in 

, rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Alexander 

of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  a e e 
with  tinaure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tinduredid  not  fucceed,  he  ufcd  it  of  a double  or 
treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeaed  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Thouch  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
melicmes  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftiU  to  be 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  PlaJIer, 


perfifted 
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|)erfia-ed  in.  Perfons  ,who  are  fuhjed  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affeded  with  the  difeafc  or  not.  j he  chronic 
rheumatirm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  rerpeftj 
that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate ir,  is  when  the  patient  is  moll  free  from  the 
diforder. 


To  thofe  who  can  affor-d  the  expence^  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfliire.  Thcfe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge* 
cured  very  obfiinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always 
fate  either  in  or  out  of  the  fir.  When  the  rheumatifm 
IS  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  .which  is 
not  feldom  the  cale,  the-Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe 

of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  likewife  be  drank 
and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 


There  are  (everal  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
^h.ch  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm.  One  of  the  bell  is  the  white  muftard.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thnce  a-day,  i„  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall 
, wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
his  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale  or 

and"fev"  ”,  camomile. 

t a cLT?  I "-y  be  taken 

often  defoiM"^’  ‘'i  medicines  are 

n rform  becaufe  they  do  not 

perform  an  immediate  cure  ; whereas  nothL  would 

perrl-d  in.”' Want  "of 

Want  of  pcrfeverance  m the  ufe  of 

F f 

■ ^ medi. 
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medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  diftafes  are  fb 
feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheuniatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin. 
Iffues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  affedls  the  Ihoulders,  an  iflTue  may- 
be made  in  the  arm  •,  but  if  it  affedts  the  loins,  it 
fnould  be  put  in  the  leg,  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflifted  with  the  feurvy  are  very  fubjeft 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,' as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufcd  in  a 
bottle  of  wine;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glaflTes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  lhall  be  found  neceflary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itfelf  proves  fufflciently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to^  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warni 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poflible.  Their  clothing  Ihould 
be  warm,  and  they  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their 
Ikin,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  flelb  -brufh. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

This  dlftafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marflies,  or  great  qu>antities  of  ftagnatin 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dil- 
pofition,  are  moft  fubjefl  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fliips  that 
arc  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  land f curvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended 

with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptOms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefunne,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  failors  on 

long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES -The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air ; by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmokc-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
ipflion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alio  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuflomary  eva- 
cuations;  as  the  menfes,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder; 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffmg  paflions,  have  a 
g ea  cn  ency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif- 
. f 2 eafe. 
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eafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
negle£t  of  cleanlinefs  •,  bad  clothing ; the  want  of 
proper  exercife  •,  confined  air  ; unwholefome  food  j 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vi-  * 
tiates  the  hurtjours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  \Vearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  •,  rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  couch; 
a {linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe ; 
crackling  of  the  joints  ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fome- 
times  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a {ailing  away  of  the  ;| 
legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  fpots  ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  i I 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymp-  | 
toms  come  on;  as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  htemor-  j 

rhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts  I 

of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various  , 
parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lail  a waRing  or  he£lic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often  j ‘ 
carried  offb^  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,’  a dropfy,  the  i . 
palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of  the  ’ 
bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  , 

difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppolite  to  : 
that  which  brings  it  on.  Ic  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
flate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  cannot  be  removed  | 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar-  | 

tides.  i 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold^ 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as  j 

loon  ^ 
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foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  if  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  deprefiino- 
paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mua  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  Ihould  be  diverted  by  cheerful  company 
and  other  amulements.  Nothing  has  a greater  ten- 
dency either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than 
conitant  cheertuinels  and  good  humour.  But  this, 
alas!  isfeldomthe  lot  of  perfons  afflided  with  the’ 

feurvy  i they  are  generally  furly,  peevilh,  and  mo- 
rofe. 

When  the  fcurt-y  has  been  brought  on  by  a lornr 
ufe  of  faltcd  provifion'-,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confining  chiefly  ot  frefli  vegetables  ; as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water  creffes, 
feurvy -grafs,  brook-lmic.  See.  The  ufe  of^thefe 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  freft  beer  or 
cyder,  will  fcldoni  fail  to  remove  a feurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too.far  advanced;  but  to 
have  this  efteft,  they  tnuft  be  perfifted  in  for  a con. 
fiderable  time.  When  frelh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  - 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  .-<11  the  patient’s  food  and 
dnnk  Ihould  ,n  this  cafe  be  lharpeneci  with  cream  of 
tartar,  eloar  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea- 

These  things  howevef  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  Icurvy  ; for  which  reafon  L farin. 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voy.ages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabb.age.«,  onions,  gooleberries 
i?nd  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  tin,; 

f 3 by 
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by  pickling^  preferving^  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the 
chymical  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated, 
had  good  Ilore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in, 
and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and 
warmth,  that  failors  would  be  the  moft  healthy  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from 
the  fcLirvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that 
ufeful  fet  of  men  j but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of 
luch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution  *,  they  will  not 
think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are  j 
fpeaking  of ; but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  | 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought  | 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  ar-  | 

- tides  fecured.  _ ' ] 

I HAVE  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effedis  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper- 
ties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  reftoring  ^ 
a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing  that  particular  “ 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  conftitute 
the  very  eflence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  dif- 
^fes.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nou-  ? 
rifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with 
greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  | 

is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs.  ^ | 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  f 
butter  milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cy-  | 
dcr,  perry,  or  fpruce  beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wo'''  | 
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likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longeft  voyage.  A decodion  of  the  tops  of  the 
fprucc  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in 
'the  quantity  of  an  Englifli  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar- 
water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoc- 
tions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  ; as 
farfaparilla,  marlh-mallow-roots,  &c.  Infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefier  centaury, 
inarfh  trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have 
feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the 
juice  of  the  laft  mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with 
good  effeft  in  'thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with 
f which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

HARRowGATE-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  the  land  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  dileafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate water  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  with  a view  to  brace  theftomach  after*drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  lharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

A SLIGHT  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedls  the 
gums  only,  this  pradlice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  however  re* 
commend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not 
near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own 
forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
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All  kind's  of  fallad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  hovv  foon  frefli  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  Icab' or  foulnefs  which 
is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effedls  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies, 
■were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fufficienc 
length  of  time. 

I HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  of  water  dock.  It  is  ul'ually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  fre(h  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it 
be  confumed.  The  dole  is  from  half  a pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  decodion  every  day  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  1 have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fafeft  way,  however,  is,  /or  the  patient  to  begin 
with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  ftrength 
aiid  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will  bear  it.  It 
muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known 
fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  lenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  neverthe- 
lefs,  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  l^EPROSY,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a- kin  to 
the  fegrvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  'ocher  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  falted 
pieac,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed. 
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&c.--For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would  recom- 
mend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  thq 
fcurvy. 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affefts  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentarv  life  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeaies  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  recri- 
men,  but  fcldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabTt- 

ants  of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moft  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 


CAUSES.— -This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 
a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfc,  &c 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  (ickly 
parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 

affeatd  with  the  iirophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  fuch  difeaies  as  weaken  the  hai.it  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometinies 
produce  fcrophulous  ulcers;  but  we, have  realbn  to 
be.ieye,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
preddpofnion  in  the  habit  to  this  dilbafe.  in  fhorr 

eft’  fcrophula;  as  the  want 

air  utwhoTr  '^'occold,  conBned 

poor  west  :r  '“t’  «f 

' ’ tends  more  to  induce  this  dif- 

eale 
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cafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet 

SYMPTOMS. At  firfl:  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumor.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcharges  a thin  Janies^  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c. 

Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  en-  | 
larged  by  it.  i 

These  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 

The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only’ difcharge  a ■ 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  , 
the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  andnofe. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meaftire,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nouriffiing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread,  made 
of  found  grain,  the  fleffi  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or 
good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail 
in  large  manufaduring  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead  ^ 
fedentary  lives. . 

too 
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too  cold,  and  the  patient  fliould  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife  as  e can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. Children  who  have  enough  of  exercife  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,’ 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difcafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fu- 
perftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  moft  difficult  to  under- 
ftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of 
miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula,' 
at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf ; and, 
if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the  in- 
lignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftotn 
of  plying  children  in  the.  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found’ 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
erpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  effedt ; but  this 
Ihould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fudi 

quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftools 
every  day. 


Bathing 
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Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  llkewife  a very  good 
effeft,  efpecially  in  the  warm  I’eafon.  I have  often 
known  a courle  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
it  in  filch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefli  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  aduithalf  a draehmof  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times 
a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance, 
mayufe  the  decodlion  made  in  the  following  manner; 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englilh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half  an 
ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  rai- 
fins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoc- 
tion lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of 
the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  drained,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day.  _ 

' The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fc-ophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
la’ro-s  quantities,  but  fiiould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the°body  gently  open,  and  be  uled  for  a con- 

fiderable  time.  • u n or, 

The  hemlock  may  fometinies  be  ufed  with  advan- 

tage  in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  clown  as  a genera 
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rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  before  there 
are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  Ld  a de- 
gree of  hedic  fever;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
veterate cafes,  approching  to  the  feirrhous  or  can- 
cerous ftate.  Either  the  extra  A or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  mult  be  fmall  at 

firlt,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it.  , 


External  applications  arc  of  little  ufe.  Before 
ne  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
It.  unkfs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keen  it 

r fore  may  be  drelTcd  with 

feme  d, gen.ee  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 

to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  baf.licon  mixed  with 
about  a flxth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
preepuate  of  mjeury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed 
w.th  thts  twtee  a-day;  and  if  it  be  very  funvous  and 
does  not  digeft  well,  a larger  proporL  of  the  pre- 
cipitate  may  be  added,  ^ 

Med.cixes  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  he  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to-get 

protabiiity‘he’Lverw"n. 

communkaLToThet’^offro 

which  reafon  ! <h™phola.  for 

inro ^families  affeaL'wii'ftLrditr." 

ntnn  refcr'thrr^aLf to  thr”br®  "" 

« the  beginning  of  the 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infedtion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefti  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  ; after- 
wards it  affefts  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpc- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  moft  difiicult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  •,  and,  if  it  be  lud- 
denly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may 
occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other 

internal  diforders.  _ u • r i 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  ful- 

Dhur  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternafly  The  parts  moft  affedted  may  be  rubbed 
“ith  aa  ointment  made  of  the  Bowers  of  folphur  two 
ounces;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  pow  ere  tw 
drachms ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a 
fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  effence  of  lemon  be 
lddc4  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable 
fTOll  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
ion  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 

thrice  a-week.  It  is  feWom  neceff?''/  . 
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body  i but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
.once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to-ftop  too 
many  pores  at  the  lame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a puree 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  rfe  of 
I , o '“ke  eyeiy  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  bnmftone  and  cream  of°tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  He  Ihould  beware  of  catching  cold,^  lould 
-ear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  tale  every  thing 
warm.  The  lame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  oughi 
o be  worn  all  the  t.me  of  ufing  the  ointment ; and 
luch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unTef 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  tho 

I!nfea“;f  communicate 

beve  that,  if  duly  perf.ft;d  i„,  it’”till“ft!?l : 
but  jf  It  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice  and  clp.nl-  r 
negledled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforlf^ll^f 

rally  be  fufiicient  for  the  cure  of  one  perir  v 
any  rymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihould  appear  again,  the 

feem  trifl/ng,  there this  difeafe  may 
fome  to  cufe,  t the  inlZ'  V is  more  trouble- 

break,  o„.  a’ find  often  Inrt,  i„  elo.hc,  &c.  and 

veniency  occurs  in  privlte  f!"  incon- 

paid  to  the  changing  or  cleanruVS  P^tticular  regard  is 

by  no  means  an  eafy  operation.  ^ ^ ” 

medicine 
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medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and 
efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time^ 
than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As 
moft  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may 
ufe,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root, 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  •,  as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe  j and  I have 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fud- 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fq  fool-hardy 
as  to  wafti  the  parts  affedted  with  a ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  condud  may  be 
eafily  gueffed.  I have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdifts  produce  tragical  effeds,  and  would  advife 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ignoran!  people 
look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  wishout 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  j yet  it  is  unnecefl'ary  for  either : The  for- 
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mer  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
it  paid  to  cleanlinefs.  ^ 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infei51ed  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome 
food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs 


^ C H A P.  XL. 
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The  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  felr 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into 
the  moifl  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expedloration  or  fpitting;  but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  leldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
A little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewifc  proceed  from  a bad  formation 
of  the  breaft  ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially  running; 
:he  obftrudlion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  men- 
es,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  retroceffion  of  the 


^ The  itch  is  now  by  cleaniine/s  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
imily  in  Britain.  It  ftill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort 
f peafarus  m Scotland,  and  among  the  manufafturers  in  England, 
hefe  are  not  only  fufiicient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
jt  to  fpread  the  infedlion  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
at  fome  effeftual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  al- 
gether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  get- 

ig  fuch  as  were  infected  cured,  and  llrongly  recommending  an 
.er.cion  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banillicd  the  itch  entirely  out 
.heir  pariihes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame? 

P s 
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gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions,,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  violent  pafTions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden 
fear,  or  furprile.  In  a word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed 
from  ^ny  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being 
d^'ly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that  the  patient 
is  oblio-ed  to  keep  in  an  ereft  pofture,  otherwife  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of 
the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in 
thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
'long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  &c. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lifl- 
leffnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavrnefs  about  the  breaft,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever 
pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  , 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  . 
worfe  towards  night;  the  patient  is  eafier  when  up,  *, 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

regimen. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.=^  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  roafted,  and  the  Heffi  of  young  animals  to 
that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to 
fwell  in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided,  Ligl^t  pud-  , 
dines  white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  0? 

Rafted,  are  proper.  String  liquors  of  all  kind.  • 

ntciallV 
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^fpecially  malt-liquor,  is  hurtful.  The  patient  (hould 
eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long  coftive.  HiS 
clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially^in  the  winter- 
ieafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread:  are  much  re- 
lieved by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promotino-  the 
peripiration,  a flannel  fliirt  or  waiflcoat,  and  diick' 
ihpeSj  will  be  of  Angular  fcrvice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldora  bear  either  the  clofc  heavy  air  of  a large 
own,  or  the  ftarp,-  keen  atmoiphere  of  a bleak  hilly 

rh,n  , j T often  better 

an  at  a diftance.  provided  the  patient  be  removed 

fo  as  not  to  be  affefted  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afth- 

mattc  pattents  indeed  breathe  eaf.er  in  town  than  in" 

e country ; but  thts  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 

X LI  otL^’d''’ 

to  deep  out  ofit  p"” 

fervice  n r e P™ve  of  great 

Vice.  Tho.e  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  inro 

n“Tn  tr-  P-'oo-Io  r 

of  Franc!  p!! 

ranee,  Portugal,  Spam,  or  Italy. 

the’^aL“!r  “pottance  in 

of  the  Wood  T!  t7  M ''!f  Ptep^tation 

feldom  dulv’nre  ’ ^ afthmatic  perfons  is 

the  lungs  bLL  '^  of 

ought  daily  tef,  people 

ftoffeLcthl/;  VaLr 

tn  a carrtage,  as  they  can  bear. 
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MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  dileafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires 
the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves 
fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is 
generally  bound  ; a purging  clyfter,  with  a folution 
of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,  and 
if  there  be  occafion,  it  rriay  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  im- 
merfed  in  warm  vvater,  ^nd  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth  Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme 
Weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper, 
if  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the  breaft  or  ftomach, 
warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
mil'k  and  vrater  may  be  applied' to  the  part  affefled, 
?ind  warm  cataplalms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
par'ient  mull:  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may 
take 'a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  tiri6tufe  of  caftor  an'd  of 
faWron  mixed  together,  ima  cup  of  vaierian-tea,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Sometinies  a vomit  has  a very  good 
Offecl,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
iav/s  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
Other  cvacukfipns  have  been  premifed.  A very  ftrong 
infuficto  of 'roafled  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afth- 
matic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moifl:  afihma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expecloration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  j as 
the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gurti  ammoniac,  and  fuch 
like.  A common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
through  the  day,-  aqd  four  or  five  pills,  made  of 
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SlimT"  g^m-ammom-ac,  at 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
el, x.r  twice  a-day  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fLetimes 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in 
liibftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  Ihort,  every  thino- 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  b? 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 

milk  drank  warm  m the  morning  have  a ve.^  good 
eifecft  in  this  cafe.  ^ ^ 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 

fidf  “and  f,*  ^ or 

f„;"  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  i„  the 

fthma,  but  ,n  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  Tx 

emedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  dif 
yet  they  will  often  prolong  thepLent’s  bfe 

Afrer  copious  evacuations  lame  rlnC^o  c v 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a I of  tL 

likewife  known  the  following  mixMire  i I have 

To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  foJution  oflam  * 

ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  the  ® "dd  two 

fyfup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the’  ^ ‘Quantity  of  balfamic 
Spoonful,  may  he  taken  c^y^hr 
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'■  CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

TH  E apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  •,  the  heart  and  lungs  hpwever  ftill  con- 
tinue to  move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often 
fatal,  yet  it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper 
care,  it  chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge 
in  flrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
rnoft  fubjedl;  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  cipecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  dates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a comprefflon  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
excefs  of  blood,  or  a colledfion  of  watery  humours. 
The  former  is  called  a fangmne^  and  the  latter  2.ferous 
apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
increal’es  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  j as 
intenfe  ftudyj  violent  paflioiis  * viewing  objeds 
for  a long  time  obliquely  *,  wearing  any  thing  too 
tight  about  the  neck  j a rich  and  luxurious  diet  ^ 

» I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  felzed  with 
afanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain, 
if  through  her  head,  as  Jhe  exp’'efed  it, 

Ifrenvards  fhe  became  comatoftJ,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and 
was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions flie  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  m 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain, 

• L • • fuppreflion 
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fuppreffion  of  urine;  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; continuing 
long  in  a warm  bath;  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food ; cxcefs  of  venery  ; the  fudden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  iflues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation;  a mercurial  falivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head;  long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold; 
poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

S Y M P T O M S,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory ; drow- 
finefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; the  night-mare  ; a fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledic  make  obferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding, 
a (lender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fudden  y,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  IS  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- veffds 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  • 
the  pul fe  beats  ftrong;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
xed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
V'lth  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are 
Often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fome- 
cimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

takM  method  mufl:  be 

ti  e head  T."  the  circulation  towards 

and  cool  H.S  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  hi»h. 
h.s  feet  ft,ffrted  to  hang  down,  His  clothee 
^ S ought 
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ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
freQi  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fnould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a pro- 
per pofture,  he  fliould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  cly- 
fter  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frelh  butter,  and  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  admi- 
niftered  every  two  hours  *,  and  bliftering  plafters  ap- 
plied betwixt  the  Ihoulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the 

. As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  Iwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  fomq  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decodion  of 
tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey,  or  com- 
mon whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dilfolvcd  in  it.  Or 
he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts, 
manna  dilfolvcd  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like. 
All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided. 
Even  vo'latile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief. 
"V  omits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given, 
nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  llrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fliould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fliould  be  place;d  in  the  fame 
poiture  as  direiU'd  above,  andffiould  have  blilfering- 

plafters 
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pladers  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  fn  the 
fame  manner.  Purges  here  are  likervile  neceffarv 

and  the  patient  may^rink  ftrong  balm  tea.  ]f  he  be 

inclined  to  fwcat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drink 
ing/mall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus  bene- 
difius.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confiderablc 
time,  has  often  .carried  off  a lerous  apoplexy 
When  apopIeSic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach’ 
vomits  are  necefl'ary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 

Persons  of  an  apopleflic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  nender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors.  fpLfiel 
and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to 
guard  againll  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  Ihould  be 
ftaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  CO  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fulfered  to  con 
tmue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  belt 
every  fprmg  and  fall.  Exercife  Ihould  h. 

beneglefledt  but  it  ought  to  Llk  n in^  T 

Nothing  has  a more  h^reffea  in 

apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons  ■ ^r^tla"" 

ilowever  mull  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  th^  ’ a 

«ithout  opening  others  in  their  ftead  1°  T 

perlons  oueht  nevf^r  frx  n ^ Apoplectic 

or  to  lie  with  their  heaf^l  ^ itomach, 

tight  about  their  necks.  ^ 
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CHAP.  XLII.  * 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftrie- 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but 
only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  parti- 
cular conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

COSTIVENESS  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors*,  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback : It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficieptly  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bjle  not  defending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a palfy,  fpafrns,  torpor,  tumors,  a cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other 
grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear 
coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  1 know  perfons  who 
enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool 
above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a- 
fortpight. 


Persons 
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Persons  who  are  generally  coftive  fliould  live 
ypon  a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herb«, 
are  like  wife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  colli venefs 
Ihould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  of  fine  flour.  The  bell  bread  for  keeping  the 
body-foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mejiin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
r.ye,  and  is  very  agreeabje  to  thpfe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpi- 
ration;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed, 
Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  pro- 
moted by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a 
gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  llrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
]ikewife  proper,  and  may  be  dr^nk  in  turns,  a^  the 
patients  inclination  direfts. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
polfible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conflanc  ufe  of 
piedicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 

incon- 
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inconvenieixcies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  *•' 
I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  me- 
dicine for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave 
it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicinep  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  Tins  is 
npt  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap, 
or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  ]Ln- 
fuftons  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likevyife  be  taken, 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  eoftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recommen,ds  the 
expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftach.es, 
and  the  fruits  themfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  de- 
codtions  of  mealy  vegetables ; thefe  lubricate  the  inteftlnes ; fome 
faponaceous  fubftances  which  ftimulate  gentK,  as  honey,  hydro- 
mel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar.  See. 

The  Dodlor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fub/lances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabllarian  coni'itutions,  who  are  fubjedl  to 
aftriflion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
fironger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedtual ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  wea|c  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  v/atcr,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter  milk. have  that 
effodl ; — That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulate; . ftill 
■'more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; snd  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  ftrongly  j — 1 hat  moft  garden  fruits  are  likewife  laxa- 
tive; and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take 
them  immoderately,  into  a cholera  morbus,  or  ^incurable  di- 
arrheea. 


or 
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or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water- 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  anTwer^ 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indi- 
geflion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ; grief; 
fear ; anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paffions  j 
exceffive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  di- 

geftionj  'the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium.  See.  ^ 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of 

an  open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  hoffeback 

or  in  a carriage;  to  rife  betimes;  and  to  avoid*  all 

intenfe  thought.  He  Ihoiild  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  diuef- 

tion ; and  Ihould  avoid  exceffive  heat  and  c^reat  fa- 
tigue. ^ * 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it 
to  be  changed.  If  naiifea  and  teachings  Ihew  thatThe 
omach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of 
emce.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb, 
or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs,  may  be  taken 
The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the  llo 
toachic  Wters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle  ev! 

n^^roTe  I" 

hurt  digeftion.  ’ “ ^ 

Elixif  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
afes  of  indigellion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  dr 

want 
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want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may* 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindure 
of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine 
Of  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervicc  in  this  cafe.  The 
falt-water  has  likewife  good  effefts ; but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpaws  in  Bri- 
tain, may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife 
all  who  are  afflided  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  ap- 
petite, to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous. 

' The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company, 
will  be  of  fervice  ; not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diflir 
pation,  amufements,  &c. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 


What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-hurn,  is' not  a 
•difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat 
®r  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomit- 


ing^.  . 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion, bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c,  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  ftaould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon 
after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons  who 
never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn,  if  they  ride  loon 

after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  ^me,  or 

any 
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any  fermented  liquor  j but  are  never  troubled  with  it 
when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  j afterwards  he  may  ufc 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  ia 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ule,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  gerrerally  give  eafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram 
of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water, 
and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necelTary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a rea-fpoonful 
of  prepared^  oyfter-lhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint- 
water.  But  the  fafeft  and  belt  abforbent  is  magmfiji 
This  not  only  afts  as  an  abforbent,  but  like- 
as  a purgative  j whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
forbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines, 
and  occafion  obftruflions.  This  powder  is  not  dif- 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a 

/ ^ ^'^J’^'^ater.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the 

u ual  dofe  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  arl 

* now 
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nov/  geherally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conye- 
niency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at 
pleafure. 

Jf  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this -complaint,  the  moft 
^proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives;  as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindlure  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifli 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  ftrairied,  and  four  dunces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mufl  ifand  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe. 

I HAVE  frequently  known  the  heart- burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by’  chewing  green 
tea. 


CHAP.  XLIir. 

V 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moll  complicated  and 
"difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almofl:  every  difeafe  ; and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 

changing 
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changing  fhape ; and  upon  every  frefli  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  afFed  the 
body ; the  mind  likewife  fufFers,  and  is  often  there- 
' by  rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  Thevlow 
‘ fpirics,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind;  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
I indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 

I or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding, 

I Purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digef- 
i tion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of  the 
food,  has  likewife  this  effed;  as  long  falling,  ex- 
' cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  Life  of  windy,  crude, 

: or  unwholcfome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture  of 

the  body,  &c. 

Nervous,  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe 
application  to  fludy.  Indeed  few  fludious  perfonS 
are  entirely  free  from  them..  Nor  is  this  at  ail  to  be 
wondered  at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  pro- 
per exercile,  by  which  means  the  digeftion  is  irn- 
paired,  the  nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relax- 
ed, and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief 
and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  efFeds. 

I have  known  more  nervous  patients,  who  dared  the 
commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a 
hufband,  a fa^\,'urite  child,  or  from  feme  difappoint- 
ment  in  life,  than  from  any  other  caulc.  In  a word, 

h whatever 
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whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpiiits* 
may  occafion  nervous  dilbrders,  as  unwholeforne  air, 
want  of  deep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SyMPl  OMS, We  fliall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  ’They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inHations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  •,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad  ; 
yet  fometimes  there  is  an  ^ uncommon  craving  tor 
food,  and  a quick  digeltion.  The  food  often  turns 
lour  on  the  ftomach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  ora  blackifii 
coloured  liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 
Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  at- 
tended with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the 
bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  m.ore 
commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs.  . 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breafl,  with  difficulty  cf  breathing  ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; fudden  flufhings  of  ^ 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; at  other  times  a 5 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them ; fly-  j 
ing  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs;  pains  in  the  back  ■ 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  occafloned  by  gravel; 
the  pulfe  very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow, 
and  at  other  limes  very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  | 
frequent  fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  J 

a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat;  altern;  ct  firs  of  crying  ; 

and  convujfive  laughing ; the  fleep  is  unfound  and 

Icldoni 
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feldom  refrediing  ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  inereafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affe6i:ed  with  pain  and  drynefs  •,  there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  fliort,  the 
I whole  animal  funclions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
j difiurbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moil  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies ; the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadleriilic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thefe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviih^  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another ; 
which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit 
from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  refoiutioii 
to  perfifi;  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce 
its  proper  effedls.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  labour  under  difeafes  from 'Which  they  are 
quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to 

fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous 
notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflifted  with  nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  ffiould 
be  fohd  and  nouriffiing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat 
meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
fiiould  be  carefully  avoided.  I'hey  ought  never  to 
eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft : but  it 
they  feel  themfclves  weak  and  faint  between  meals, 

H h 2 they 
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, they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  luppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though 
wine  in  excels  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
flrengchens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals  ; but 
if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anlwer 
better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion, muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors 
are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  ma'y 
find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they 
always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things, 
drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafc 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  lure  to  aggravate  the  m.alady,  and  prove 
certain  poifons  at  laft. , Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceflary,  as  moft;  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  j to  the  ufe  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  a vidim. 

Exercise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  how- 
ever, with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage. 
Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  be- 
neficial. Long  fea- voyages  have  an  excellent  effed  ; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have 
fufficient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  new  objedSi  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 
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great  tendency  to  remote  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  (hort journeys  near  home. 

A COOL  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  Ilomach  or  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold, 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waift. 
coat  next  the  flcin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
fpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
impreflions  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedl, 
upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea- 
ther. Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a fiefh- 
brufli,  or  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial, 
as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perlpiration,  &c, 
Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
and  take  exercife  before  breakfafl,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeflive 
powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES.  '1  hough  nervous  dileafes  are 
feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
lometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered, at  leaft,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  medi- 
When the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
IhoUid  never  fufler  his  body  to  be  long  iDound.  y\ll 
flrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 

^ ^ 3 avoided, 
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avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceflary. 
When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and 
weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whillcy,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of  the  {trained 
liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water  an  hour 
before  breakfafi,  dinner  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  flrengthen  the  nervous 
fyllem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pradtice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrudted,  or 
otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The 
mdft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn. 
Jt  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare 
habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times 
a week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  im- 


proper. 

In  patients  afflidled  with  wind,  I have  always 
obfcrved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di- 


geftion. 
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Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thtfe  maladies ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  tlie  dileafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  thcufe 
of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  ablblutely  ne- 
ceflary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  ner- 
vous diforders ; but  whoever  wifties  for  a thorough 
cure  muft  expedt  it  from  regimen  alone  ; we  ftiall 
therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again 
recommend  the  ftricteft  attention  to  die.t,  air,  exer- 
cise, and  AMUSEMENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  en- 
joying the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab-- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES.'  'It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 
diCpofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objeeft ; violent 
I paflions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 

I grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may 

I alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  venery  •,  narcotic  or 
1 ftupefadrVe  poifons;  a fedentary  life ; folitude  j the 
I mppreftion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  acute  fevers, 

I or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
I choly  into  madnefs ; and  exceftive  cold,  efpecially  of 
I the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
I brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 

I H h 4 It 
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It  may  likewife .proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  beeafily  affirni- 
'lated  i from  a callous  (late  of  the  integuments  of  the 
brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all  which 

we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  reli- 
gion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of 
folitude ; fretful  ; fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
folicitous  about  trifles  ; iqmetimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound; 
the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity ; the  ftomach 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  ; the  complexion  pale; 
the  pulle  flow  and  weak.  The  fundions  of  the 
mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
-into  fome  other  animai.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances, 
and  v/ere  afraid  to  move,  I'efl:  they  fhould  be  broken 
to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  ov/ing  to  an  obftrudfion  of 
cuflomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,*  or  the  tnenfes^  fonietimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe.  ‘ 

•regimen. The  diet  fhould  confifl:  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a coolifig  and  opening  quality.  Ani- 
mal food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifli  or 
flefl^j  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  /hell-fifli 
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are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  wich  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  in- 
itance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  wa- 
ter, and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  eva- 
cuated a great  quantity  of  black- coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  Itpall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  ag'^ces  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions*  of 
, balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely’ 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  fliall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear".  This  helps  to  dilfolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftrudions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  tnc  other  fecreiions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
fpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  dilcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  dired:  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  copfining  the  patient  to  aclofe  apart- 
ment. Were  he  forced  to  ndc  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  woyld  tend  greatly  to 

etteft.  rf  he^ere  obliged  10  labour  a piece  of  ground. 

hod  planting,  Ibwing,  &c.  bod)  die 

body  ■<nd  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journev 
or  a voyage,  elpecially  towards  a warmer  climate’ 
W.th  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  hanpy 
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effefls.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftricSl  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure,  than 
confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying  him 
with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  ftorieSi  paftimes,  mufic,  dec.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul; 
a'nd  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effedtually  as  applica- 
tions to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moft  efficacious  of  which 
is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to 
confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable 
averfions  againft  particular  perfons;  and  the  very 
fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftrad  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturba- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  laft  have  very  happy  effeds.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diflblved  in  water- 
gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  neceftary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a 
good  effed;  but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong/  other- 
wife  they  will  not  operate. 
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Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  dnay  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  puri- 
fied nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in 
any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

Camphire  and  muflc  have  llkewlfe  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  above  diredled.  If  mulk  is  to  be 
adminiftered,  a fcruple  of  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  com- 
mon fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We 
do  nor  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhotild  be  admi- 
niftered at  once ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given, 
muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,  we  fliall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  ifilies,  fetons,  and  w'arm  bath- 
ing. Iftties  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  beft  effird;  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 

by 
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by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  afeton  is 
between  the  Ihoiilder-blades ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  dowmwards,  or  in  the  dire(ftion 
of  the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSV. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affedions  -called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected.  A palfy 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affedts  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines, 
or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face 
be  affedled,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  ffiews  that  the  dif- 
cafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affedt- 
ed  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
fmall  hopes  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. -The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  F»ody.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs ; wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow;  preffure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves; 
very  cold  or, damp  air;  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations ; fudden  fear ; want  of  exercife ; or 
whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drinking 
I • much 
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much  tea*,  or  coffee,  &c.  The  palfy  may  Hkewife 
proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfdves,  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  mufi;  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fliarp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines. 
But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  sL 
quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet 
muft  be  warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radilh, 
&c.  The. drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Fridion  with  the  flefli- 
brufh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  parts  affeded.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  affeded  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of 
the  beft  external  applications  is  eledricity.  The 
Ihocks  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affeefted ; and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  v/eeks. 


* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
^erves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  ejuantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a miftake 

t-tv  of  .f'  ? the  fto.e  qoao- 

L r hours. 

That  eaaflia.  ho  nerves  is  likewife  e.iden,  fro„  i.s  pre.eur- 

Iiefs,  Z '“"‘"S  SiWinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  iishl  fiok. 


Vomjts 
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Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered.  Ctephalic 
fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  alFeded,  with  nettles; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
‘bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affedled,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  muftard: 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  lugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  pally-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender. 
The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with 
fage-ieayes,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If 
the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he -may  take  of 
fd  volatile  okofum,  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tindure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of 
muftard- feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy; 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and 
moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; 
and,  if  polfible,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer  cli- 
mate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,'  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  th^ 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 


OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 


is  affedled  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
mod  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  at- 
tacks any'perfcn  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure 
is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to 
be  expeded.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fhorc 
Ipace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  rcalon  to  hope ; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profped  is  bad.  Jt  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  when  the  patient. is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep.  ' 


CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child;  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head  ; a colledion  of  water,  blood’,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fl^ull ; excefiive  drinking;  in- 
tenfe  ff  udy  ; excefs  of  venery  ; worms  ; teething  ; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion;  violent  paffions  or  affedions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfferic  affedions  • con- 
tagion received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of  the 
Imall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

generally 

peceded  by  unufual  wearinefs;  pain  of  the  head; 
unels;  giddmefs;  noife  in  the  ears;  dimnefs  of 
ig  t;  palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleepi  dif- 
fieri  t breathing  ; the  bowels  are  infiated  with  wind ; 
he  urine  is  m great  quantity,  but  thin;  the  com- 
lilexion  IS  pale ; tne  extremities  are  cold,  and  tlie  pa- 

tient 
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tient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a dream  of  cold  air  afcend- 
ing  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife;  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands-,  his  eyes  are  didorted;  he  darts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  j his  extremities  are  bent  or  twided 
various  ways-,  he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
feces  involuntarily-,  and  is  quite  deditute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  dupor,  weari- 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  -,  but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affedions 
of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invedigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  drange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It  - 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady ; and  its  cure  may  often  be  effeded  by 
perfiding  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  tree  air.  Their  diet 
ffiould  be  light  but  nourilhing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothincT  drong,  to  avoid  fwines  flefli,  water-fowl,  and 
likewii  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts  Sec.  They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  againd  all  violent  paffiens,  as 
anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe-,  but  the  patient 

mud  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  eiffier  ot  heat  or 

cold. 
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told,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  ftanding  upon  pre- 
cipices, riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.-- — -The  intentions  of  cure  mull  vary  ' 
according  to  the  caufe  of  the'difeafe.  If  the  patient 
be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  realbn 
to  fear  an  obftrudion  in  the  brainy  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations  will  be  neceiTary.  When  the  difea^e  is 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cullomary  evacuations, 
thefe,  if  poffible,  mull  be  reftored;  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
I/Tues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often  a very  good 
effed:.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medicines  mud  be 
ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyders,  the  feet  frequently  bathed 
an  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obdinate,  a 
bli^dering-plader  may  be  put  betwixt  the  fhoulders. 

1 he  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  meafles,  &c.  , 
When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expeded.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fydem,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  brace  and  drengthen  the  nerves  may 
be  uled,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  deel  j of  the 
eleduaries,  recommended  by  Fuller  and 


The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  hiahlv  ex- 
tolled  for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 

«ce  Appendix,  BUfluary  for  the  Epikpjy. 
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medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expedlatlons 
which  bave  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obllinate 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either 
in  pills,  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  belt 
method  is  to  begin  with  a fingle  grain  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have  known  this  medi- 
cine, when  duly  perfilled  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fadtitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity< 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effedts  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges : and  afterwards  ufing  the  me- 
dicines preferibed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  wz.  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate- 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  negledled  when  the  patient  can  bear  it.  j 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affedlion 
of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe 
that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking; 
from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  ; poifons ; inflammations 
or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  blad- 
der, midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gangrenes, 
acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of 
generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe, 
plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
ftridlly  obferved.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach  fliould 
likewife  bs  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water;  or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it* 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep- 
ycs,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to 
ccee  . When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds 
rom  a ou  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice. 

I.  I i 2 
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If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medi- 
cines, diredled  for  the  heart-burn,  mufl:  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
mtifl;  be  had  to  the  mod  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefr  is  rnufl<; 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice;  but  they  mufl  be  ufed  with  caution.  .A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindure,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial ; as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  diL 
penfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I LATELY  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  w'as  frequently 
flopped  by  the  ufe  of  muflc,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned, Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
cafe  as  briflc  fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  fcized  with  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Upon  opening  the  body,  a large  fcirrhous  tumour 
was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach. 


CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous  and  requires  immediate  afljftance.  It  is 
moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpe- 

cialiy 
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dally  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyftcric,  and  hypochoii- 
driac. 

~ If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit  he 
ought  to  take  Ibmc  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile  tea,  to  cleanle  his  ifomach.  Atter  this,  if  he 
has  been  collive,  a laxative  clylfer  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  lau.danum.  The  belt  way  of 
adminiftering  it,  is  in  a cjyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  ot  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyncr 
of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  lau- 
danum given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited, 
and  in  lome  cales  increafes  the  pain  and  fpai’ms  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence 
after  the  effefts  ot  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus* 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufic,  and  half  a drachm 
or  the  Venice  treacle. 


N the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
eis  filled  With  warm  milk  and  water,  Ihould  be* 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  1 have  often  leen  rhde  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  elfeas.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affeded  , and  an  anti- 
hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  ir,  for  fome  time  after  the 
amps  arc  removed,  to  prevent  their  return 

of  iTe?  iZ  ' ^he  menfes,  bleeding^ 

h«  htiAt  f • owing  to  the  gout,  recourfc  muft 
be  had  to  fp.nts,  or  fome  of  the  vvarm  cordial  waters 

^ * 3 Bliftering- 
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Bliftering-plafters  ought  likevvife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  removed  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a large  plafter  of  Venice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  or  weight  about  his 
bread;  or  llomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  (hake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but 
finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger. of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  daflied  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood;  from  a flagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affec- 
tion, and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeflion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod:  commonly  afflidtcd 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife 
a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe ; for  which  reafon 
thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  it  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing 
that  oppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflided  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  rnake  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhoukl  be 

waked. 
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waked,  or  Ipoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe. 
That,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  effecff.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken 
early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion  as 
much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  muchfafer.  After 
a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate  flatulent 
food,  a dram  may  be  neceffary  5 in  this  cafe  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  andVull  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves* or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  in- 
deed are  fcldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  j 
but  when  wholly  negledled,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

^ The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are  fudden  tranfi- 
tions  from  cold  to  heat  •,  breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  Its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fa- 
ngue  •,  exceflive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  fall- 
ing; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  tliat  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  ipto  a fwoon, 

^ * 4 upoijt 
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Vpon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drinl^ 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  e^fily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
vyarm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm  tempe- 
rature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negledting  thefe 
precautions,  fails  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  liga- 
tures applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to 
have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to 
vinegar,  and  fhpuld  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water, 
if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of  vine- 
•s;ar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe 
flrould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be  ncceffary 
to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a 
clyller. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently,  lofes  itselafticity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it 
often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  ^.re,  in 
this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  aflemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  tem- 
porary death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate-,  they 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  The  method 
pf  doing  this  is  obvious.  I.et  alfembly- rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 
■ ‘ . ventilated^ 
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ventilated  j and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  aveid  fucli 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feaibns. 

A PERSON  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air;  his  tem- 
ples Ihould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy, and  volatile  fpirics  or  fairs  held  to  his  nofe.  He 
Ihould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as 
he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
the  perfon  has  been  fubjedl  to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or 
alafoetida  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather, 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefsor 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mull  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe  however  mull 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  in- 
.crealed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  Ihould  have  frelh 
air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  Ihould 
confill  of  nourilhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to 
a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  hce,  or  fpirits  of 
artihorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy 
or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pic  of  the 


In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
Pther  violent  padions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mull  be  very  cautioufiy  managed.  He  fnould 
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be  fufFered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
' clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  prac- 
tice may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full 
habit ',  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjedt  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to 
the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, as  volatile  falts,  Hungary  water,  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, tindure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

\ 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND.  ' 

All  nervous  patients,  w'ithout  exception,  are  af- 
fiidled  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  llomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
careen  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  luch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaipt ; but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors 
that  are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and  confequently  full 
of  claftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatu- 
lence proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which 
makes  air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
occafion  complaints  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the 

bowels  themfelves,  which  arc  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
Q vent 
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vent  the  produdion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ouo-ht  to 
be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and,  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous;  they  often  however  difappoinc  the  ex- 
peftations  of  both  the  phyficiah  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are,  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary;  the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  "'an'd  cori- 
' ander ; gum  afafoetida  and  opium ; the  warm  wa- 
ters, tindlures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 

tinfture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
.^ther,  &c.  r > 


Dr.-Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  mther  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tincfture  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirirs  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this 
he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  obftrves 
that  the  good  effcfls  of  opiates  are  equally  confpicu- 
ous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the 
ftomach  or  .nteftincs  ; whereas  thefe  warm  medicines 
commonly  called  carminalms,  do  not  often  oive 

ftZacr 


V 
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Many  nervous  people  find  great 

bifcmt,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty  n ^ 

as  one  of  the  bell  carmintsti.  j*  • I iook  upon  this 

in  all  complaints  of  the  and  would  recommend 

digeftion,  sj.  - flatulence,  i„- 
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With  regard  to  ather,  the  Dodlor  fays,  he  has 
often  fcen  very  good  effefts  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe*  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  tablc-fpoonfuls  of 
water  *.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  sther, 
a glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic 
water;  or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubflance  or  infuled 
in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  belt  medicines  for 
expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  isfuchas  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Do6lor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the 
anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafler  may  be  fpread  upon 
a piece  of  fofc  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fliould  be  kept  on 
for  a conflderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able 
to  bear  it;  if  it  Ihould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it  may- 
be taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its 
Head. 

Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed  time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  Tor  lelfening  the  produdion  of  flatu- 
lence, the  Dodor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 

bitters,  cbalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes, 

( 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
peccfTary  to  incrcafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  llomach  can  bear 
it,  iEther  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofe?  than  it  was 
ip  Pr.  Whytt’s  time,  ' , 
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he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhoiild  be  added  to 
the  tindlure  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 

aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of 
iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  ofafafoetida  two  drachms;  luccotrine aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
rachm  ; as  much  of  the  e/ixir  propridatis  as  will  be 
I lufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

i On  the  ocher  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grams  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confedion, 
effects  evening,  will  have  very  good 

■ In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy.  ® 

tea  a^"  f 'Do&or  obferves,  that 

tea.  and  likewife  all  flatulent  alimeiits,  are  to  be 

avmded;  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a Ltl 

brandy  or  n.,m  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 

but,  in  moft  cafes,  alfo  to  wine.  ^ 

fubtea^l'  attention  to  this 

J > nd  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a o-rear 

adopt  theT'  » 

thaTLercifeSr  n'if 

cine  both  for’  X op^mon,  fuperior  to  all  medi- 

larN  ^ ^ ^ flatulencies.  Thefe  efPeas 

however,  are  not  to  be  expefted  from  liunterfng 

about. 
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about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  *,  but  from  labour,  or  * ; 
fuch  adlive  amufements  as  give  exgrcife  to  every  part  ' 
of  the  bodyw 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS.  I 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeft  to  low  1 
fpirits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  I 
the  cold  bath,  exercife  and  amufements,  are  the  mod  ^ 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  ? 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas ; | 

but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  | 
fprightly  amufements.  f 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  date  | 
of  the  domach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru-  ^ 
vian  bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulncfs  of  the  domach 
and  intedines,  or  obdrudions  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fer- 
vice  in  this  cafe. 

W^HEN  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreffion  or 
the  mendrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  dux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  redored,  or  fome  others  - 
fubdituted  in  their  place,  as  idues,  fetons,  or  the  , 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mm  . 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  m _ 
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change  of  place,  erpedally  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moff  certain  relief. 

Persons  afflifted  with  low  fpirits  Ihoiild  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful,  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  theftomach,  vitiate  the  humours 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more 
neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often 
fly  to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they 
never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftruaio'n. 


OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe' of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit, 
whole  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
nervous  lyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a hyfteric  fit 
as  It  IS  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irrLtion  of 
the  nerved  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind 
acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppreffion  of 
he  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may 

thlTind^^  """r r affedions  of 

ments.  ’ ''  difappoint- 

fainter""  ‘■'voon  or 

perceived.  At 

with  catchings  and  ftr  ‘ 

toms  which  precel  h «! 

y eric  fits  are  likewife  various 
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in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting  •,  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and 
occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  rnotions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  or  laughter,  and 
fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  cry- 
ing of  an  highly  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  lb  great  a re- 
laxation of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. . 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 

to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  ot  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper ; 
' but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or  ariles  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafceiidii,  or  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  held  to  the  note. 
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Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongiy  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  belt  application  js  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  Phis  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafeetid^* 
will  be  proper  ; and,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafeetida, 
or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beli 
attempted  at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mofl:  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet 
when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure’ 
If,  however,  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a 
more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  proper  drink 
IS  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  drv 
a.r  .s  the  bell.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  thl; 
races  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  fyftem,  is  be- 
neficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  re- 
laxes  the  body,  is  hurtful  It  is  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy  and 
cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have  it  always  engaged 
in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting  purfuit.  ^ ^ ^ 

Chey  .ay 

been  the  cafe  o?  a wfole  ^ 

were  all  cured  by  bein?  told^^th^  ^dies  in  Holland,  who 

be  burnt  to  death,  b'uc  this' m V Seized  IhouJd 

will  not  always  fucceed  I "u  . knowledge, 

ios  rchoob.  . the  direareLy'Ltoth“.'h;:.tfo:: 

^ Thj 
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The  proper  medicines  are  thole  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyllem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wife  be  taken  in  lub-ftance,  provided  the  flomach 
can  bear  them  *,  but  they  are  generally  given  in  too 
fmall  dofes  to  have  any  effedt.  The  chalybeate  wa- 
ters generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will 
be  of  ufe ; but  they  fliould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  llomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  cofiivenefs, 
it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an 
opening  pill  as  often  as  it  lb  all  be  found  necefiary. 

To  lefifen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
'modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  belt  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines,  are  mufls,  opium,  and  callor. 
When  opium  dilagrees  with  the  Itomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It 
is  often  iuccefsful'  in  removing  thefe  periodical  head- 
achs  to  which  hylleric  and  hypochondriac  patients 
are  fubjedt.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to 
procure  deep  where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon 
Hr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  Ihould  be  joined  to- 
gether. He  likewile  recommends  the  anti-hyfteri? 
plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

* Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  arc  univcrfally  recom- 
mended in  this  di'.eafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  biac  I ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  lontc  and 
corroborating  medicines. 

IIvST£PT2 
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Hysteric  women  are  often  afflided  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moll;  apt  roL 
feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  efH- 
eacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blifterino-. 
plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When 
the  cramp  or  fpalm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  tlie 
remedy  moR  to  be  depended  on.  Jn  milder  cafes 
immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  apply- 
ing a bliRering-plafter  to  the  part  affeded,  will  often 
be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  patients 
whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fenfible. 

It  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering-plafter,  and  to 

attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  com- 
preffion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented 
and  fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages;  and  when 
convulfions  arifefrom  a flatulent  diftention  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  from  Ipafins  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  leffened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong 
compreffion  upon  the  Mmex  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimftonc  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps : Though  this 
ferns  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination  ; yet,  as 
It  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *.  When 
ipafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fltarp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief 

t lled''’rr"p  -Either  corteaed^r  ex! 

pel  ed.  The  I eruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  pe. 

riodic  convulflons  after  other  medicines  had  failed.^  • 
l«n  aacfe  and  hJl 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It: 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing^ 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  require  however  a very  different  regimen  •,  and 
the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are 
more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought 
on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  {ibftrufe  fubjefts, 
crrief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  ex- 
cefs  of  vcnery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
loner  continued  evacuations,  obftrudtions  in  fome  of 
the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  Ipleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fall  long, 
and  their  food  Ihould  be  folid  “and  nourifliing.  Al| 
acefeent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided, 
Flefli  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  dr-ink 
Ihould  be  old  claret,  or  good  madeira.  Should 
thefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 

rnems  to  be  cultivated.  F.xercife  of  every  kind  is 

nfrful  I'he  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  j and, 

' where 
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■Where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fridions 
With  the  flefh-bruih  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  lea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey; 
efpecially  towards  a Warmer  climatej  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intention^  will  be  belt  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may- 
be taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa- 
ftetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is 
necelTary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two* 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
lhall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafcetida  may  fub- 
ftitute  Spanilh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effects  iri 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful, 
Intenfe  lludy,  and  every  thing  that  deprelfes  the  fpi- 
rits,  are  likewife  pernicious.  , 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
o this  chapter;  yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afflided  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicat- 
ed maladies,  1 have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  diftindt  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difcales, 

^ ^ 3 but 
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but  as  various  modification's  of  the  fame  difeafe* 

"1  hey  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  re- 
quire nearly  the  lame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me 
to  treat  of  at  full  length.  1 fliall  therefore  omit  them 
altogether,  and  Conclude  this  chapter  with  a few 
general  remarks  on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders.  , 

In  all  perfons  afflidled  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whple 
.nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defedt  in  the 
confiitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed  ; but 
may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced 
by  dileafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  Iue- 
morrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen  cal- 
culated to  relfore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

- But  nervous  afifedUons  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is,  in  a great  meafure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conRitution,  &c.  Excefiive  grief,  m- 
tenle  Rudy,  improper  diet,  and  negledt  ot  exercife, 
are  the  great  fources  ot  this  extenfive  clafs  of  dif- 


C fX  fc  s * 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  giief  indulged 
deRroys  the  appetite  and  digefiion,  depreffes  the 
Spirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyRem.  InRances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  feen.  The  iofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other 

misfortune  in  life,  is  often  lufficient  to  occafion  the 

j.  • molt 
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rtiofl  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such 
misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely 
•their  effeCcs,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion,  of 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For  di- 
redtions  in  this  matter  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Paffioiis. 

The  effeds  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deltroys  the  appetite  and  digeflion.  To 
prevent  thefe  elfeds,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*.  They  (hould 
never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time;  nor  attend  long  to 
one  particular  fubjed,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious 
nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their 
I pofture,  and  fliould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend 

^ their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into 

■!  agreeable  company, 
i 

! With  regard  to  diet,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that 
i nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  cither  by  excefs  or 
I inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digeftion, 

I and  vitiate  the  humours.  VV hen  Nature  is  opprefled 

;•  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  Ihe  has  had  time  to 

i ' digeft  and  aftimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are. 
f weakened,  arid  the  vefiels  are  filled  with  crude 
1 humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
1 fufficiently  nourififtng,  or  is  taken  too  feldoin,  the 
: bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 

' want  of  regular  frelh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are 
vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
: care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 

* Armflrong  on  Health. 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyllem,  with 
all  its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adtive  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children 
of  eafe  and  afRuence,  who  generally  feel  their  keeneft 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely 
no  individual  has  any  right  to  expeft  an  exemption 
from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  deferve 
our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  en- 
deavoured to  lay  down  rules  for  their  condud ; and 
fhall  only  add,  that  where  thele  cannot  be  complied 
with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied 
by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening  medicines,  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  prepara- 
tions of  fteel ; the  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

disorders  of  the  SENSES. 

E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 

fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 

the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  *,  but 

to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 
^ organs 
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orga'hs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  (hew  how  they  may  be 
prevented  or  remedied. 

t 

OF  THE  EYE. 


No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjeft  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye  ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  dif- 
eafes are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  io-. 
norant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  difeafes  j yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftrudure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
trufting  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
Ikill  of  the  moft  learned  phyfician;  hence  we  may 
ealily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out 
more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes 
of  the  eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they 'might  often,  by 
due  care,  be  prevented  ; and,  even  where  the  fight 
is  totally  loft,  many  things  might  be  done,  which 
are  generally  negledcd,  to  render  the  unhappy  per- 
lon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfdf  and  to  fociety  *. 


It  is  pity  tbofe  who  have  the  mjsfortune  to  be  bonj  blind  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  (hould  be  fuiFered  to  remain  in 
Ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy.. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very 
capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  ian- 

med  at  the  h.gheft  puch  of  learning,  without  having  the  leaft 
ia  mfllar  of  all  the  ; ,r„  a , ® 

adept  ia  , he  liberal  ar«  “ '’“P  “"M-able 

The 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminoug 
objeits;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture  ; violent  head-achs  ; exceffive  venery  ; the 
long  life  of  bitters  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola- 
tile fubftances  ; various  difeafes  ; as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  bur,  above  all,  from  night- watching,  ^ 
and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fading  is  likewifc 
hurtful  to  the  eyes':  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are 
no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  •,  as  morning 
fweatSi  fweating  of  the  feet ; the  menfes  in  women  ; 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs 
are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  itrong 
liquors. 

Im  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
krved.  The  patient  mull;  abflain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
plarincy  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey, .or  fmall  beer;  and  the 
ali.ment  mud  be  light  and  of  eafy  digedion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ilTues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Eyery  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
4e  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  dudies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufc  a feton  dr 
an  iffue,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Bur- 
gundy-pitch plader  between  their  flioulders. 
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A gut ta  ferena,  or  amaurojis,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure;  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreftion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  bodjr 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
Jf  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he 
may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarificarions  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ule.  A 
running  at  the  nofc  may  be  promoted  by  volatile 
falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &:c.  But  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters 
kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have 

known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
a confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe.muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolve'd  in  an  Englifti  pint 
and  half  of  brandy,  and  a table-ljoonful  of  it  taken 

twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decoflion  of 
larlaparilla  after  it. 


^ A cataract  is  an  obftrudllon  of  the  pupil,  by  the 

dminimcs  or  totally  extingujCnes  the  figlit.  It  is 
generally  a„  opcity  of  the  chryftalline  humour.  In 
1 catarad,  the  fame  medicines  are 

fnmpri  ^ ^ gtitta  ferena  ; and  they  will 

fomet  mes  fuccecd.  But  when  this  does  not  happen, 

d the  catarad  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched. 


or 
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or  rather  extraded.  I have  refolved  a recent  catarkfl’ 
by  giving  the  patient  freq^jent  purges  v.’ith  calomel, ‘ 
keeping  a poultice  of  frelh  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a perpetual  bliftet  on  the  heck. 

1'he  myopia^  or  Jhort-fightednefs^  and  ptejhyopia^ 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance^  are  diforder^ 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniences arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
ibme  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glafles. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A frabifmus^  or  fquinting^  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contradtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
ipafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  ccntrad  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  ac- 
quire it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe  or  play- 
fellow, &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured, 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Alraoft 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  isj  to  con- 
trive a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  dire£Hon. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effe<5t 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  Imall- 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  arc 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occaflon  total  bhnd- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  loft  and  thin,  they  may 
fometimes  be  taken  oft'  by  gentle  cauftics  and  dif- 
curients;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a iurgical  operation  may 
be  tried  : The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always  very 

doubtful. 


4 
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The  Uood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
^ fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c,  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  flra  like  a bit  of  fear- 
let,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour. 
This  diforder  geneially  goes  off  without  medicine.i 
Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a decodion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the  body  Ihould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  walery,  or  weeping  eye,  is  generally  occafioned 

by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 

that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 

by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 

gary-water,  rol'e  water  with  white  vitriol  diflblved  ia 

it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are  like- 

wife  proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliftera 

on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftruflion  of 
the  lachrymal  duft,  or  natural  palTage  of  the  tears, 

^t  IS  called  ^fijlula  lachrymalis,  and  can  onlyTe  cured 
by  a furgical  operation, 

.OF  THE  EAR. 

wound,  ^ by 

The  he,’  °r,  ^'^bric. 

violenr  Id  ^>0  hurt  byexceffive  nolle j 

other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ■ 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear! 

Pcafnefs 
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Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effe6l  of  old  age,  and  Is 
incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftru£bure 
or  formation  ot  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure ; and  the  unhappy  perfon 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
for  life  *, 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effeft  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
\Vhen  it  proceeds  from  cold  ot  the  head,  the  patient 

* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffired  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  nieafure  loft  to  fociety.  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  arid  write,  but  ailo  to 
‘fpealc,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradodcal  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 


pable of  demonftration,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  pra£lice  by  the 
icaenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentlemaa 
hat,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedion,  that  his 


be  an  ad  of  great  humanity,  as  w 

an  acadeniy  for  their  behoof. 


teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part 
eaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  would, 
aity,  as  well  of  public  u:ility>  to  cred 


rnyO; 
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be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
m the  night;  he  Ihould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  luke-warm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deatnels  is  the  effedl  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  ofr 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  fticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  loftened  by  dmp- 

pinpil  into  them;  afterwards  they  muft  be  fyrineed 
with  warm  milk  and  water.  ^ 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  dryoefs  of  the  cars,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  Che  0,1  or  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fa,r,c  quantity  of 
liquid  apoaeldoch,  cr  tindhire  of  afafeetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time.  Hopping  ?hem  aftt 
wards  with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some  infte  >d 

fr^  whid  ' "'T  d 

r which  IS  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well 
When  the  ears  abound  with  moitlure,  it  m^av  be 
drained  offby  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  Ihould  be  iLde 
as  near  the  aifeded  parts  as  poffible, 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs.’  recommend  the 
ga  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpmt  of  wine,  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Huncrarv 

wa  er  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Eimulier  extols  ambL 

and  rnuHc;  and  Brookes  fays  he  has  of,-  i 
hardneCt;  nf  ■ a ^ known 

A.  “ 

* /,  Tmocjgfi 

f A ge^deman,  onvvnofe  verac>v  Ice  ^ j ,, 

after  ufing  many  thlnvs  to  n ^ ^ 

S >any  ui.ngs  to  «o  purpoic*  for  an  obflinate  dciifner,. 
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Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
' tampered  with  •,  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the 
head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper-,  and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever 

ufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 


Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearin*^,  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft-,  which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove  in- 
jurious to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  be- 
twixt the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  whatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affeds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  orpns. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated 
by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon  lofe  the 
power  of  diftinguiffiing  taftes  and  odours  with  any 
decree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  othe/ 

animal. 

V at  lad  adv'ifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 

a eve-y  nigb.Ld^^  from  «hich  he  .ecei.eO 

bkes”  prob.b,e  .ha.  a folu.icb 

water,  wogld  produce  the  f^mc  eft?6t, 
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The  fenfe  of  fmelJing  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
Eroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation  or  fuppLiration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfadlory  membrane  ; the  compre/Iion  of  the  nerves 
which^  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  icfelf  at  their  origin.  A defed,  or  too  areat  a 
degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  mav 
hkewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  k may  alfo  be 
injured  by  a colledion  of  fcetid  matter  in  thole 
caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them 
few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmellincr 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff.  ^ 

W„I„  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off ' 
.rntation  and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  lerum,  may 
be  applied;  as  the  oil  of  anile  mixed  with  fine  flour 
camphire  d.flblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c  The 
ppours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maflic  and 
benjamin,  may  likewifc  be  received  into  the  noie  and 

t 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  drv 
ome  recommend  Inulf  made  of  the  leaves  of  nij’ 
joram  mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram, td 
feed  i or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol- 

of  marjoram  water,  and  filtrated  Ti, 

vapour  of  vinenar  ,,n  , ^ fleam  or 

noftrils  is 

opening  obftruaions,  &c.  mucus, 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  t-K  r 

dreflkd  With  fome  emollient 

f -i  1 


i'.ii 


t 
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the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured 
without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  di- 
redled  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  likewifc 
to  be  ijvafhed  with  it-,  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar 
may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  rufped  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  fti- 
mulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam 
of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 


of  amber. 

1'he  tajie  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthm,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  : It  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte*,  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  pa- 
late. Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the 
fenfe  of  tafting  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds,  efpe- 

cially  thofe  which  aftedt  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
gcc.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  feraped  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
^^,hich  feldora  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dil- 
cafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fvmDtorn.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 

the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe : 

bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  pur^^^ 

■ t 
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and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile:  What  is  called 
a,nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corre6ted  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids : A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors : An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  ab- 
forbents  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-fiiells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminidied,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help  to 
recover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrudts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  *, 
as  prefliure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenflbility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it, 
or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of 
touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  re- 
quires nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a Jlupor,  or  defcdt  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftruftion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
tient muft  firft  be  purged  •,  afterwards  fuch  medi- 
cines as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  tl'iis  purpofe,  the 
Ipirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum,  horfe-radifh, 
&c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  •,  the  difordered  parts, 
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at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
frefh  nettles  or  fpi,rit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Bliftering- 


wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

, OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER.  ' 
SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated 


in  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the  bieafts,  the 


arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackifli  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  v/ith  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  Ikin  is  broken,  and  ^ Janies 
or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid  Imell  is 
difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer- 
ated cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45.  particular- 
ly women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary 

life,  are  molt  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

preffed  evacuations;  hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual  dux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
ex'-elTive  grief,  fear,  anger,  religious  melancholy^  or 
any  of  the  deprelTing  paiiions.  Hence  thejnfortu- 
nate  the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  wlfo  devote 
themfeives  to  a religious  life  in  convents  (?r  monal- 


' plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 


teries, 


are  often  afflifted  with  it.  It  may 


occafioned 
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occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature  ; by 
barrennefs ; ■ celibacy  ; indolence  ; cold  *,  blows ; 
friftion  *,  prefTure  ; or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  ftays,  which 
fqueeze  and  'comprefs  their^reaft  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is 
generally  the  lirfl;  fymptom.  This  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs ; but  if  the  con- 
ftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumor  irritated  by  prelfure, 
or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by 
pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets 
the  name  of  cancer^  from  a fancied  refemblancc 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firfh 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at 
lafl:  black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  fliootirig  pain.  The  tumor  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance, 
or  rifing,  in  the  middle;  its  fize  increafes  daily,  and 
the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and 
of  a blackifli  colour. 

Ihe  fldn  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing  paits  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become 

L 1 ■ intolerable; 
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ntolerable  ; the  appetite  fails;  the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a continual  he£lic  fever  ; at  laft,  a violent 
hemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  ge- 
nerally put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. -The  diet  ought  to  be  light, 

but  nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  'he  can  eafily  bear  ; 
and  fhould  life  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affeded  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
prefifure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  covering 
it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
grefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated  by  pro- 
per applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  dif- 
eafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too 
long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer 
might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  ar- 
rived at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medi- 
cine at  defiance. 

' W^HEN  a fcirrhous  tumour  is  firfl  difcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obfcrve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 
let,an^rhe  part  afficdled  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  muft  be 
ii<vht  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoaion  of  woods 
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or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have  fometimes 
difcuffed  hard  tumors,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
becrinninof  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumor  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It 
can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the 
conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way, 
which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few 
people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face ; whereas,  if  it  were,done  early,  the 
patient’s  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  moll  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diflblved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  folanum^  or  night-lliade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breads. 

• But  the  medicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommended  the  extrafl  of  this  plant  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doflor 
fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifed  ad- 
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vantage.  He  advifes  the  patient  however  to  bec^in 
with  very  fmail  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to 
increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till  home  good  efFedt  be 
perceived,  and  there  to  reft  without  further  increafe. 
From  two  or  three  grains  at  firfl,  the  Dodor  fays  he 
has  increafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms, 
a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for 
feveral  weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodor  recommenda,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  it,  mor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids; 
and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a pure  free 
air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible* 

The  Dodor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  berefolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock, 
but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large 
dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit-,  neverthelefs  the 
patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it  for 
half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to 
give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant  encomiums 
which  the  Dodor  has  beftowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a dif- 
eafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafted’ powers  of 
medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
theextrad.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frelh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 

' Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 

drachma 
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drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day 
with  remarkably  good  effects.  The  hemlock  may 
alfo  be  iifed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or  fo- 
mentation. The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean  by 
injeding  daily  a ftrong  decodion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid^  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negleded. 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  ' 
may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a poultice  or  cata- 
plalm.  This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore^  and  re- 
newed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  f)re 
eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell* 
which  are  objcds  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 

dreadful  diforder  *.  • 

% 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifla  pints  of  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expeded  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a long  time,  h is  of  too’ 
obftinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  i and,  when  it 
admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by 
inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 
muft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  iffues  in 

* London  Medical  Eflays. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
effects  . ! 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s 
agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  con- 
tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  i 
ufe  wholcfome  food  •,  to  take  fufhcient  exercifc  in  the 
open  air  j to  be  as  eafy  and  cheertul  as  poflible ; and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breaks  or  other 
glandular  parts  f . : 

* In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery 
at  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  efFefts  from  an  obflinate 
perfeverance  in  a eourfe  of  antifeptics. ' I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  wafted  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de—  , 

coftion  of  carrot,,  and  that  the  patient  ftould  take  four  or  five  ^ j | 

times  a day,  a glafs  of  good  wine  with  half  a drachm  of  the  | ' 

beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  wafted,  were  j j 

likevvife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder;  When  the  patient  1 

began  this  eourfe,  her  death  was  daily  , expelled.  She  con-  j 

tinned  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage;  but 
being  told  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  j i 

a cancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafted,  fte  difeon- 
tinned  the  praftice,  and  died  in  a few  week?.  This  eourfe  was 
not  intended  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s 
life,  which  it  evidently  did  almoft  to  a miracle. 

f As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  diredions  for  the  gathermg  ; 

and  preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are 
now  kept  in  the  ftops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  ; 

them  there,  with  proper  diredions  for  ufing  them.  j 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  elfeds 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit 
of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance  of 
phyficlans.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  me- 
dical knowledge  is  here  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for 
moft  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eaGly  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful 
in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  llomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them 
as  foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of 
cure  are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  lono- 

CD 

in  the  flomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  This  Ihews  plainly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didtates  to 
eveiy  one,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into 
the  flomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded, 
the  danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  ot  prevention  is  obvious,  and 
the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 

We 
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We  fliall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
to  poifons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted 
antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effefts  ; but  fliall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  poifons  mofl  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their 
dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mi  NER.AL  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality  *,  as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
fubiimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic,  or  ftupefadive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night  fliade, 
&c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infection 
either  by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effeds 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINEPvAL  poisons. Arfenic  is  the  mofl 

common  of  this  clafs  ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  with  refped  to  it,  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirfl,  and 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel 
rough  and  dry  •,  and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  ad- 

mintftered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 

hiccLiping, 
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hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 
To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a 
mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
tient Ihould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
lalad  oil  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  con- 
tinues. Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts 
before  the  vomiting  ceafed;  and  it  is  never  fafe  to 
leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  re- 
mains in  the  ftomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ; but  if 
they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft 
be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar 
of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he 
drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  .muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emollient  decoflions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfti- 

mallows, 
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mallows,  and  fnch  like.  He  mu  ft  likewlfe  take  arl 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to  abftain  from 
flefh  am^'  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  ftiould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of 
' giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  ; yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged. 
Not"  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  ■ 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances*,  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 

in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 

particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in 
a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valuable 
medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  as  'an 
over  dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon  •,  we  lhall  point 
out  its  common  effeas,  together  with  the  method  of 

^^An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfmefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopleaic  ly^mp- 
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toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  in- 
clination to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoITible  to 
keep  him  awake.  Every  method  rnuft,  however,  be 
tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  ftiould  be  toITed,  fhaked, 
and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafter^  Ihould 
be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, as  falts  of  hartfliorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make  him 
difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
manner  direfled  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil, 
&c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper  *,  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greatefl:  circumfpefHon  is  neceflTary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 

ANIMALS. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
IS  both  the  mod  common  and  dangerous  animal- 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrad  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 

ralies 
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rabies  canina,  or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  lall  we  have 
none  in  this  ifland ; and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any 
perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  If  fiich  a thing  fhould  happen, 
the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : 

At  firft  he  looks  dull,  Ihews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  : He  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevilh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers  ; His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ulual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy : Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery  : He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejedled  air,  and  en- 
deavours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain 
fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmell  •,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  ^ 

efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  ' 

three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  hear,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  •,  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  ftinking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftrideft 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  negledUng  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  fur  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad ; but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  Iput, 
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it  was  impoITible  to  afcertain  the  fa6l.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he 
has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  lead;  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be 
mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  edntribute  to  make  peo- 
ple imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  maftcr,  runs 
about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened, 
beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is 
after  him  ; while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued, 
and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  natu- 
rally attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He  foon 
gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafles  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impofiible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effedls  of  their  bite  ? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  almofl;  every  family.  Though  not 
one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they 
are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured,  by  ima- 
ginary remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  f^rft 
impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  prevent 
the  effedls  of  the  bice,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad, 
is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trufts  to  it^  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a defedt  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applica- 
tions. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  immediately  after  the  bice  is  received,  and 
continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  flaould 
not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His 
deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams ; he  fighs,  looks 
dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners, 
or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do 
not  propofe  to  treat  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  lhall  not  take 
up  time  in  fliewing  its  progrefs  from. the  firft  invafion 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy, and  can  have  no  good  effcas.  If  the  perlon 
takes' proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after- the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no-fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

’ . . Th£ 
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^ The  medicines  recommended  for  preveniing  the 
effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the-  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  be  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Dodlor’s  prefcrlption  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  afli-coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  tfepfe 
well  together,  and  divide  the  powder' into  four  doles ; 
one  of  which  rfiufl:  be  taken  every  morning  fading, 
for  four  mornings  fuccelTively,  in  half  an  Englifli 
pint  of  cows  milk  warm.  f 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river  every 
morning  fading,  for  a month  ; he  mud  be  dipped 
all 'over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this  he  mud  go  in  three  times  a- week  Tor  a 
fortnight  longer. 

The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine 

• We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 

Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  v;hich  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to  it 
atone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  Teems  to  have  been 
no  great  philofophcr,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  bis  own 
credulity,  ' 
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of  cinnabar  and  miiik.  It  is  efteemed  a great  anti- 
fpafmodic-,  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effcdls  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog, 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty- four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mull  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine: 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-rootin  powder,  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gura  cam- 
phire  fcven  grains  •,  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 

little  fyrup  of  falfron.”  ^ 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  . 
manner : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  *,  rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
Efficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into 

the  parts  about  the  wound.  _ 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fcrvice,  and 

ffiould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 


These 
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These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effe6ts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  trull  to  any 
one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their 
.different  powers,  there  is  the  greatell  reafon  to  hope 
for  fucccfs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies, 
in  not  raking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mull 
impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
flioulJ  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary  ; even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Doctor  preferibes. 

The  Eaft-lndia  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moll  ocher  medicines,  taken  fmgly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if 
this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received, 
it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  walhed  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
drelTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
Che  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
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The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ule  it  as  the 
Doctor  diredts  for  four  days  fuccefTively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muO:  rub  into  the  parts 
abput  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercu- 
rial ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effedt  of  the  mer- 
cury be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
' cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  (hould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoeiida  and  cam- 
phire  •,  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and 
fnake-root,  twice  a day.  d hefe  may  be  ufed  during 

the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ule  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within-,  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A PROPER  regimen  muff  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  1 he  patient  Ihould  abfiain  frorn 
- ^lefij,  and  all  faked  and  high  feaioned  provifions. 
He  muff  avoid  itrong  liquors,  and  live  mollly  upon 
^ light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 

kent  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceffive 

t,  heat 
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and  violent  pafTions  avoided  with  the  utmoft 

care. 

I HAVE  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with' 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
ar^  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation^'improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

MANKmo  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promiles  a fudden  or,  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe:  Numbers  ^of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped"  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft 
the  effeds  of  the  bite.  This,  and  hich  like  whims., 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  ffiould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  v/ould  be  atfeded  with  the  dif- 
order  at  the  fame  time;  but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deferve  a lerjous  confideration.  It  is  a good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fhewed 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  liftleflhefs  and 
a fullen  difpofition  *. 

Though  « 

* It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever 
been  made  into  the  truth  of  the  cbrnnion  opinion,  that  a dog 
^vhlch  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the 
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Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckonincr  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  produdive  of  the  moft  horrid  confe- 
quences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  foori  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate 
them  between  matrafles  or  feather-beds,  &c.  This 
conduft  certainly  deierved  the  fevereft  punilbment! 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
never  again  be  heard  of. 

I HAve  never  had  an  opportunity  ^of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiflbt  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner; 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity;  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice, 
or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  ftiould  be  put,  if  polTible,  into  a 
warm  bath ; and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  FIe  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  tlie  wound 

Ihould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel.  ’ 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
^ould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree 

aft  could  be  afeertained,  and  the  pra£llce  rendered  general,  it 
^ould  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 

and 
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and  elder- flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  na- 
tive and  faditious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains  j 
of  mufk,  fixteen  grains 

y.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is 
not  eafy,  wafliing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mention- 
ed above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root 
jn powder;  of  camphire  and  afafoetida  ten  grains  each ; 
of  opium,  one  grain  ; and,  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  confei^ve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mult  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  rnay  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  nejtt  poifonous  animal  which  we  fball  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraf^ed 
yiper.  It  would  furely  be  naore  fafe  to  have  the 

• The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  laid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Suiely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mull  be  taken  fot 
fpme  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity, 

wound 
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wound  well  fucked  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foft- 
cned  with  falad-oil,  fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound  ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
vinegar-whey,  or  water- gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  bell  medi- 
cines which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
lick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedls,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be 
Hung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  *, 
in  which  cafe  fomething  Ihoijld  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey  ; others*  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part. 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venicc-treacle  is  hkewife 
recommended  •,  but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mull 

? The  pradHce  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  iS'  the  moft  likely  way  for  extrafling  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wa(h  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad  oil,  which  will  fecuie  him  from  even  the 
leaft  inconveniency.  The  Pjylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Mafiia  Italy, 
were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking 
the  wound;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  Noah  America 
praaife  the  fame  at  this  day. 
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net  only  have  oily  poultices,  applied  to  the  part,  but 
mu  it  likewile  be  bled,  and  take  Tome  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fliould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  iQand  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means-of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
effeds  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difcaies,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  I'hele  ab'>und 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
lefnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  agiiinfl: 
eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which 
they  do  not  know ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which 
they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be 
deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a tafle  as 
fome  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but, 
as  they  prove  often  dcifrudive  to  cattle,  they  fhould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  palturc-grounds.  d'hey  ought 
likewile,  for  the  lafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deltroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages •,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  w icre  they 
moft  commonly  abound.  I have  Icen  the  poifonous 
hemlock,  henbane,  woltsbane,  and  deadly  night-flrade, 
all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a fmall  to  vn,  where, 
though  Icveral  perlons,  within  the  memory  of  thole 
living  in  it,  had  lolt  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plants  j yet  no  method,  that  i could  hear  of,  had 

ever 
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ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out;  though  this  might 
be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafles  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veral  perlbns  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in- 
ftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they 
had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought 
to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedl  to  the 
former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ule, 
Muflirooms  may  be  a delicate  dilh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  per- 
fons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  an- 
other, and  take  every  thing  for  a mulhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  fo- 
reign countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  Ihall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof 
of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
effedual  remedy  is  n^^w  Lid  to  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle- fnake. — The  prefcription  is  as  follows: 
Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fum- 
mer  roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity; bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueezc  out  the 
juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  poflible,  one  large 
fpoonful ; if  th.e  patient  be  fwelled,  you  mull  force 
it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ; but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails  —If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  mufl  be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To 
the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco 
moiftened  with  rum. 

W£ 
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We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life, 
by  the  General  Affembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifon;  but  as  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  moft  ftridt  attention  to  the  following 
rules,  vi%.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible, to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges; 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat, 
urine,  and  infenlible  perfpiration  ; to  which  may  be 
joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion,  and  irritation  •,  the  chief  of  which  are  opium^ 
mufk,  camphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

TN  a former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
A eafc  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
qucnces,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder;  but  the 

danger 
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danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
mud  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge  of 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure  to 
render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per-* 

' fons  who  contrafl  this  dileafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  nectary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altoge- 
ther, or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and 
fecret  cure  ^ but  who  in  fa6t  only  remove  the  fymp- 
toms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in 
the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedlion,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted 
into'an  obilinate,  and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circaimftance  attending 
this-  difeafe  is,  that  it  alTumes  a variety  of  different 
fliapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
aflemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  trufling  to  any  paiticular 
noftram  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  hosv- 
ever  generallv  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  applv  for  them,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
flare  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the.panenf, 
the  degree  of  infeclion^  and  a "houland  other  circum- 
flanccs°of  the  utmoll  importance.  _ 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  y<-t  it  may  be  communicaie 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
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nurfes,  midvvives,  and  married  women  whofe  hof- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives  are  of:en  affedled  with  ir, 
and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if 
any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
difeafe. 

To  enurnerate  all  its  dirFei*ent  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls 
to  this  part  of  my  fubjeil: ; I Oiall  therefore  confine 
my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  import- 
ance, omitting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which 
occur  but  feldom,  1 fhall  likewife  pafs  over  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  dilFcrent  methods  of 
treatment  which  it  has  undergone  fince  it  was  firfl: 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances of  a fimilar  nature-,  all  of  which,  though  they 
might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him 
little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infedlious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  either  fcx.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedion  has 
been  received;  fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
foui  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to^  the  diicharge,  the 
patient  feels  r.n  itching  with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in 
the  genitals.  Afterv/ards  a thin  glary  mat.ter  begins 
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to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paffage,  which  ftains  the 
linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree  of  citillaiionj 
particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water ; this,^  gra- 
dually increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat 
and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urinary  paffage,  where  a flight  de- 
cree of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to 

appear.  , 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  ot  urine^ 

and  running  mcreafc,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily 
enfue.  In  men  the  ereaions  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than  when 
natural.  This  fymptom  is  tnoft  troublciOrne  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at 
firft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now  ber 
oins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  mo 
rntenfe  juft  after  the  patient  is  done  making  water 
The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of 
feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  ap- 

pearance  of  matter.  - u • ail 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  heigh  , 

the  fvmptoms  are  more  intenfej  the  heat  of  urine 
the  the  making  water, 

fo  great,  tha  P inclination  this  way, 

::  if rf^^nde'redtuh  Che  greateft  diffi..hy,  and 

Tf  ef  only  by  drops:  the  involuntary  ereftions  now 

hecome  eLemely  painful  and  frequent;  there  is  alfo 
ain  heat  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  an 
krrunnLg  is  plentiful  and  lharp,  of  a brown. 

greenilh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  cdour 
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and  pain  about  the  feat  become  eafier ; the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending'  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguilhed  from  any  other  dif- 
cafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  difordcrs  for 
■which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  Jluor  albus  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphindter  of  the 
bladder  is  open ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  jhe  dif- 
charge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difEcult  to 
diftinguifh,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from  its 
efFefts,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection,  &c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufped:  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedtion,  he 
ought  moft;  'ftridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  faked,  high- 
feafoned,  and  imoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo  all 
aromatic  and  fliimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  gar- 
lic, {ballot,  nutmeg,  multard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud- 
dings, panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  decoftions  of  marfli-mallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  orf  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
lent, he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

N n 


MEDI- 
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'MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  he  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expe6t, 
nor  the  phyfidan  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 


proper. 

SoMETtM'ES  indeed  a flight  infeftion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injedihg  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweec  oil  or  linfeed  tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fueceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infeflion,  they  will  at  leafl  have  a 
tendency  to  leffcn  its  virulence. 

To  effeCt  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injedions  will 
generally  be  found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  moil  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can 
be  made  llronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, but  it  is  befl  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and 
increafe  their  power  if  neceffary.  I generally  order  a 
drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  or 
nine  ounces  of  common,  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordi- 
nary fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure, 

it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dole  increafed". 

Whether 


* Althoueh  it  is  no.v  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhea  by 
e.11ringcnt  injefi.ons,  there  are  ft.ll  many  praaitioners  who  do 
not  Approve  this  mode  of  praaice.  1 can  however,  from  much 
LXce,  ..Tc=,  th«  i:  i.  boch  tbe  mod  eafy  ekg»nt,  an  ef- 
fieacioos  mo.fcod  of  euro  ; and  tha.  any  J 

from  It  mull  be  owmg  to  she  Ignorance  or  mi.ooii  uc  o 
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Whether  injeftions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  arc  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a Violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increales  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  dif- 
eafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three 
(tools  every  lecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for 
the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifli  the  running,  and 
to  change  the  colour  and  confiflence  of  the  matter, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  clear  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates*. 

When 

titioner  himfdf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous,  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body;  others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  1 have  known  a gonor- 
rhoea adlually  cured  by  an  injeftion  made  of  green- tea,  and  would 
always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

* If  the  patient  can  fwallowa  folutioai  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
diflblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufton  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  tnfufed 
all  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infulion  may4^ 
be  drained  next  morning,  and  half  announce  of  Glauber’s  falts 
diflblved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufton  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  elefluary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwcr  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  ele6uary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  electuary.  Two  or 

N n 2 three 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft  be  re-  v 
peated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conllitution  of 
the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of 
gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twent7-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fhoLild  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  lefs 
frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and 
take  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-fpoonful 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer 
extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  hig 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 


three  tea-fpooiMs  of  thi.  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  ahoet 
the  fame  qLntity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  chu 

to  take  a purge.  . 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  Increafed  “f  d.m.mlh. 

ed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceflary.  e ^ 

the  falts  to  be  diffolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  bee 

renders  their  operation  rnore  mild. 


Soft 
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r/“d”.  X ««.  •>  »"“•  “ “f 

1 ilk  foftened  with  frea^  butter  or  fweet  oil. 
wt  oultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths 
Lt  of  warm  water, , pr.-b^adders  filled  with 

atd  water.  n,ay  be  appied  I have 

known  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  during  the  m- 
Lmmatory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
nr  other  of  thefe  applications, 

" fIw  things  tend'more  to  keep  off  inflammat.crn  m 
the  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the 
tellicles,  and  Ihould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  feme  weeks. 

. The  above  treatment  will  Ibmetimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  ii, 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often 
expeded.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remifiion  of  the 
inflammatory  lymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  tq 
have  recQurfe  to  the  great  antidote  mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan, 
Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflfary  in  a gonorrhoea  j 
and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.  It  may- 
be neceffary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  npver  be 
proper  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  an4 
rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent,  the 
‘‘  ^ h 3 pauen^ 
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patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
leaft  difagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe 
at  tirft.  Should  they  alfect  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  mull  be  lefiened ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increaled  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gra- 
dually increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
mofl;  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed 
lues  or-  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very  flight 
degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  cer- 
tainly, cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it.  When 
the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mcruth,  it  is  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it  con- 
tinues longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged  gra- 
dually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  intufion  of 
fcnna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  flpols,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fliould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
Rowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 

piJi-gt's 
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purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  ptlls  or  half  a 

drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  dialcordtotn,  or  of  the  Ja- 

revetft'he  difagteeable  circutnftance  of  the 
mercury’s  alFeding  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing 
on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercunal  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  uftial  dofe  of  which  is  halt  a drachm, 
or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day,  but  the  fa.fer  way  is  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually 

increafing  ^he  dofe.  „ 11 

To  fucK  perfons  as  can  neither  fvvallow  a bolus  nor 

a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it 

can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means 

of  o-um- arable;  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe, 

buriikewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affeding  the 

mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpedls  a better 

medicine  , v-  , 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 

be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 

for  pcrlbns  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 

that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally. 

well,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  better.  It  mult  be  ac_ 


• Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  toarouci- 
laoe  two  drachms;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  wuh  the  muci- 
lage. in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
difappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  ftill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  Ample 
cinnamon  water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  Solution  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  bell  form  in 
which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea. 

N n 4 knowkdged, 
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knowledged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  i for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it 
becomes  necelTary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the 
mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s 
lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be  ufed 
at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  moft  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  fliould  Hand  before  the 
fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers 
next  iVis  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment. 
If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed, 
the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  ini 
proportion.  ' 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fliould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
Ihpuld  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
■ or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not 'quite  correded,  the  ointment  mufl: 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is 
adminiftered,  its  ufe  mufl;  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as 
any  virulency  is  fufpeded  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  Arid  a regimen  is  not 
neceflfary  as  in  the  firfl:  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet 

intemperance  of  every  kind  mufl;  be  avoided.  The 
i-‘  I • ' food 
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food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and 
the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with 
refpea  to  drink  is.  a little  wme  dduted  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to 
be  avoided  in  every  lhape.  I have  often  known  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened, 
the  running  increafed.  and  the  cure  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  ol  exceffive 

drinking.  j i i 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 

of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts-,  when  the 

quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  leflened,  without 

any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fuper- 

venino-.,  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 

ereaions  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 

pale,  whitifla,  thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious 

or  ropy  ; when  all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear, 

the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may 

gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringenc 

and  agglutinating  medicines. 


OF  GLEETS, 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of 
thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves 
very,obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  frorn 
aftringent  remedies,  there  ground  to  fulpeft  that  it 
js  owing  to  the  latter  but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant, 
iind  is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 
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lated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining  to  go  to 
ftool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a proper 
degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  vef- 
fels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  re- 
commended in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have 
recoLirfe  to  ftrongic^r  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  teruvian  bark*,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
mentil,  billort,  balauflines,  tindlure  of  gum  kino, 
&c.  The  injedlions  may  be  rendered  more  aftringent 
by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are  able 
to  bear  it. 

The  lafl:  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  me- 
dicine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpecies 
of  gleet,  unlefs  th^re  be  fomething  in  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufeof  it  unfafe. 
The  chief  objeclions  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  Hate  of  the  vifcera. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leflfened, 
if  not  removed  by  purging  and  bleeding;  but  the 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftrirrgents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

'I'ake  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frelh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  drained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
tindlure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  ?-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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latter  is  an  infutmountable  obftade  as  the  preflltre 
of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  cootraftion  of  th-  ex- 
Lnal  veffels,  by  throwing  the  blood  w.th  too  much 
force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occafron 
runtures  of  the  veffels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  difeafed  organs.  But  wher'e  no  objeftion  of  tins 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunp  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  falling,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  flrould  not,  however,  flay  long 
in  the  water,  and  Ihould  take  care  to  have  ms  (km 

dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea : the 
diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little 
clar’etor  red  wine  may -fometimes  be  mixed.  Any 
perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they 
can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoft  no  expence,  by 
a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in, the  Imalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeck 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corre6t  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  afi'eded,  as  the  decocTion  of  china, 
farfaparilla,  laffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftiiiate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  ftanding,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundion,  when  almoff 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  *,  but  lays, 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  belt  in  this 
pafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag- 


plutinating 
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glutinating  medicines.  For  which, reafon  the  Do6lor 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine  * •,  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a decodtion  of  guaiacum  or  farfa- 
parilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  Ihall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  palTage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candles  or  bougies ; as  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  : Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhould  be  fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  ftimulating  too  fuddenly ; it  may  be  fufFered> 
to  continue  in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  ac^ 
cording  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obflinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an 
pbftrudlion  of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougieg, 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in-» 
fedlion  lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poht^n 
lurking  in  the  blood : the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  Haifa  drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pilh,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  ihould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofFenfive,  they, 
mufi  be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 

■ • ■ ' ■ 1^9 
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1 r ftao-es  of  a p;onorrhoea  *,  particu- 
the  firft  and  onfeafonably  checked,  by 

Urly  when  the  r | 

:«;c.fe:1he  -ri;  ufe  of  afttingent  tnedidnes.  or 
“’'ifthe  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceffary 

f f mTo^n^' - >5” 

drink  dUuting.  High-feafoned  food,  flelh  wmes 

lid  every  thin- of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed FoLntabons  are  of  Angular  fer«ce.  Poultices 
„f’  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frelh  butter  or  oil, 

anolied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  : when  he  is  p, 
tte  tefticle  flrould  be  kept  warm,  and 
a ban  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 

““rvIrZlM  t found  impraaicable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  an 

extended  according  to  circumftances  ^ 

celTarv  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete 
antivenereal  coutfe  as  lhall  enfure  him  againft  any  fu- 
ture  uneafincfs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain, 
or  on  the  thighs,  as  direaed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  mull;  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary  for  five 
or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while 
with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
ftrong  decoftions  of  farfaparilla. 

* I have  been  of  ufe,  for  fome  time  paft,  to  apply  leeches  to  in 
flamed  tefticles,  which  praftice  has  always  been  followe  wit  t le 

molt  happy  effeds.  "When 
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When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reaion  to  fulpeA  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  v.'hich  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decodion  of  hemlock, 
the  bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added 
to  the  poultice,  and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time 
taken  inwardly  This  pradice  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous 
cafes ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  aflurd  us,  that  by  this 
method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three 
years  Handing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be  affeded  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firfi:  attempted  by 
dijperfion,  and,  if  that  fliould  not  fucceed,  hy  fuppu- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a buboe,  the 
fame  regimen  mufl;  beobferved  as  wasdireded  in  the 
firfi;  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mufl:  like- 
wife be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decddion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  falts, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 

• The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  mam  er  direded  under  the  aiticle  Cancer. 

X 
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proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  con- 
tinued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  fliould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordi- 
nary diet,  and  to  take  noi^  and  then  a glals  of  wine. 
Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread  and  milk 
foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part ; and,  in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tu- 
mour advances  flowly,  white-lily  roots  boiled,  or 
fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  yellow 
ba&licon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  flcin,  and  a 
flu6luation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  fin- 
ger, it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lancet, 
and  afterwards  dreffed  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  dilperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the 
indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic;  if 
they  ftiould  become  fcirrhous,  they  muft  be  diftblved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  directed  in  the  fcirrhous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancrfs  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 

• For  the  difperiion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affedled  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the 
inflamed  tefticle. 

rhoea. 
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rhoea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans# 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner; 
Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifii  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  ge- 
nerally before  it  breaks  : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle*,  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
focn  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A CHANCRE  is  fometimesa  primary  affe£lion,  but 
it  is  much  oftner  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
Ups,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 

&c 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co- 
ition, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhsea.  The  patient  muft  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take 
fome  crentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  ' The  parts 
affected  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 


♦ When  veneral  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeaion 
be  communicated  by  kilTing.  I have  fee n very  obft.nate  ve- 
TerLl  ulcers  in  the  lips,_  which  I had  all  the  reafon  m the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner.  ^ 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infcded  children,  or  ha  - 
ine  their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
lafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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roaked,-  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  InHam- 
nration  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  m molt 
cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

S'yMPtoMATic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  noaurnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fympcoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  kfs  painful,  buc 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary  chan- 
cres. As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of  the 
pox’  of  which  they  are  only  a fympcom,  we  fhall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  ireac 


of  a confirmed  lues 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which' 
accompany  or  lucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment j there  arc,  however,  feveral  others  which 
fometimes  attend  this  difcafe,  as  a Jirangury  or  ob- 
ftrudlion  of  urine,  z.'phyniofis^  •para'phyinofis^  &c. 

A strangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fpafmodic  conftridlion,  or  an  inflammation  of  thq 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe  •,  but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 


* / have  found  It  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  with- 
out  any  other  application  whatever.'  If  the  chancres  are  upon 
theglanr,  they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a littlg 
warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above^ 
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galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftriftiorl 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladd^er,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of 
the  parr,  a perpetual  deflre  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troubldbme  tenefmiiSy  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 


ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions, 
fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  effed,  bleeding, 
and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  iiiay 
be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  lame  time,  the 
patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  marfl>mallows,  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  i^lieye 
the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine  fhould 
come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  'h" 
fet  in  a warm  badi  op  to  the  middle.  It  wiU'be  P 
per,  m this  cafe,  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and 
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draw  offihe  water  with  a catheter-,  but  as  the  pa- 
tient is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we 
would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies 
Thcfe  often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facilitate 

the  difchar^e  or 
mulate  or 


give 


urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  fti- 
any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 


The  phymo/is  is  fuch  a cQnftriftion  or  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards •,  the  paraphymofis^  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  ^ 
conftriciion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The' treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fam^  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  ipurging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridlure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortification,  twenty  on  thirty  grains  of  ipe- 
caguanha,  ,and  one  grain  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a yomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on» 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  mu  ft  be  Icarified 
with  a lancet,  and  it  neceflary,  divided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  let  the  imprifoned 
glans  at  liberty.  We  thall  not  dcfciibe  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be,  done  by  a furgeon.  \Vhen  a mortification  has 
adlually  ,taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflary,  befidcs  per*- 
forming  the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts 
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frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

With  regard  to  tht  priapifmy  chordee,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  peniSy  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  ope- 
ration of  a purgative  through  the  day, 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

' We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affedions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  (hall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftate,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  adually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  k 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  pf  the  head  and  joints,  which  are 
‘ peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; feabs  and  feurts  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yel- 
lowi(h  colour,  rcfembling  a honey-comb  *,  conoding 
ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  deftroy ; excrefcences  or  exoftoles 
. ari(e  in  the  middle  of  the  bonet,  and  their  fpongy 
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ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  kaft  aca- 
dent-  at  other  times,  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like 
wax -’the  con<rlobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous, 
and  form,  in  the  neck,  armpits  groin,  and  mefen- 
terv  hard  moveable-tumours,  like  the  kings  evil; 
tumours  of  dilferent  kinds  are  likewife  formed  m the 
Ivmphatic  veffels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as 
the  rummuta,  ganglia,  nodes,  tophs.  Sec.  the  eyes  are 
affefted  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes 
with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a finging 
noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  internal  lub- 
ftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious ; at  length 
all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  funftions  are  de- 
praved  *,  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ; the  body 
emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miferable 
patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  conlump- 

tion. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as 
cancers  of  the  bread  •,  a fuppreffion  or  overdowing  of 
'the  menfes  j the  whites  j hyfteric  affeclions  j an  in- 
flammation, abfeefs,  feisthus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb;  they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjed  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  Hate.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  lame  peifon,  or 
at  the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  lufficient  to  alarm  the  pa- 
tient; and  if  he  has  reafon  tofulpebt  the  infeblion  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fee 
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about  the  expul fion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  dileafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccels.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impofTible  to  c>me  a confirmed  lues  without  a fafi- 
vation  ^ this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  ^to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  m.ore  fo,  in  expelling  the  vene- 
real poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a n.'anner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  lalivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation 
of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to 
think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the 
faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fingular 
in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Clare, 
an  eminent  furgeon  of  this^city,  affures  me,  that  for 
fome  time  paft  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes, 
a faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  moft  happy  fuc- 
cefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  fmail 
portions  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree 
of  friflion,  it  is  imm.ediately  abforbed,  and  produces 
its  full  effedt  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing  the  leaft 
injury  to  the  ftomach  or  bowels-,  a matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  moft 

adive  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exafl  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time 

' they 
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^ „ be  contiinied  in  order  to  perform  a 

Ih  re  «m  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 

ivuutton  of  the  p the  time.it  has  lodged  in,  the 
degree  of  tnfea  t,b- 

r mdetlmine,  I prmi,  what  quanfity  of  mer- 

1 in  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this  dif- 
romoletely  • yet  it  mav  be  judged  of  u pofte- 
!;TftonT^e  aL’tlent  and  cealing  of  the  ymp- 
mms  l”e  Lme  author  adds,  That  common  y not 
efs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  o.nt- 
“t  •:  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 

iCh-ical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fcall  take  notice  of,  is  the  coTrofive  ub  .mate 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  t 
vener'eal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  , 'he  lUuftr.ous  Ba- 
ron Van  Swieten  ; and. was  foon  after  introduced  in 
Britain  by  the  leatned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
L follows:  One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dil- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits-  and  of  this  Iblution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful/or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofc  do- 
mach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fubhmate  may  be 

given  in  form  of  pill*'.  Several 


* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  ot  er 
liquor  that  the  patient  chufes.  I commonly  order  ten  gra  no  to  e 
, fliUblved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpiric  of  wine,  for  the  convenienoy 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  ot  it 
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Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  . been  bellowed 
vipon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury, 
fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting a cure.  One  of  the  beft  we  know  yet  is  lar- 
faparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  diredions  in  the  Appendix  t. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewile  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afiiftanc  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  far- 
faparilla,  as  direded  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfclf. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  frelh  bark,  taken  from  the  root, 
in  twelve  Englilh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of 
this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  (lage,  by  a decodion 
of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia,  it  is  ufed 
either  frelh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts 
with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix 
other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the 
ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to 
difguife  or  aflift  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes 
a large  draught  of  the  decodion  early  in  the  morn- 

night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debraw,  an  ingenious  chynrill  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that 
he  prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  irs 
operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious, 
f See  Appendix,  Decocl.  of  farfaparilla. 

2 ing, 
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ing,  anJ  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink 

o"tht7roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
1^1  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
Ifeafc  arthe  china-root,  the  roots  of  loap-wort 
f n I,  &c  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
ftffafra  • tot  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
virtues  fupenor  to  thofe  already  menttoned. 
L^ftall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pals  'hem  over 
and  Ihall  conclude  our  obfervauons  on  this  dileafe 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 

infedion. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
conPdered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  ralh  and 


• Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
vet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety* 
ind  fuccels,  and  thac  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objea  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  mak* 
ing  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe 
of.  All  people  in  a rude  ilate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  fioirt 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofl'elTed  of  valuable  fecrets 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened 
nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plane* 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as 
thofe  of  .‘America,  It  mud  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be 
found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another, 

danger^ 
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dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labour- 
ing under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fe- 
ver, pleurify,  perip'neumony,  or  the  like.  It  would 
likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes;  as  a (low 
hedtic  fever,  or  the  laft  (lage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues  ; in  which  cr'fe  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neceffary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered. 
If  the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  ficknefs,  labour^  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  ufe  of  mercury  mu  ft  be  podponed,  till  by  time, 
reit,  and  a nourifliing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently  re- 
ftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
a:  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
"of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time,  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it 
neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual : with  thefe 
precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  theJame.time;  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  lead:  be 
kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a more  ef- 
■fedtual  method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  die  fuckles 
her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufficienc  for  the 
cure  of  both. 

Mer  cuRY  ought  always  to  be  adminidered  to 
infants  with  the  greated  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceflary  to  admiiiider  even  the  milded  pre- 

, parations 
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mprcurv  to  ® hand, 

parations  ° . recommended  in  the  treatment 

f M ^fons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour, 

^ firmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of 
“""“^^  reX  Se  able  to  undergo  the 

folues  of  a falivation  •,  but  this,  as  was  formerly 
ob'fXed,  is  never  neceffaryt  befides  we  have|. 
nerally  found,  that  mercury  had  much  left  eft 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofc  who  were 

^°HysTERic  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubieft  to  an  habitual  diarrhcei  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epileply,  or 
who  are  afflifted  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcurvy, 
ouoht  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where 
anv  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either, 
if  poffible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mull:  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  fmalkr  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 


than  ufual. 

The  rrioft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth  ; if  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we 
muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but 
muft  adminifter  the  mercury  •,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer 
or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  re- 
quires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  ad- 
minifter a courfe  of  mercury.  Some -lay  great  ftrefs 


upon 
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upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previouny 
relaxing  the  velTels,  and  correding  any  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  aft  more  kindly,  but 
many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented.' 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  crcn- 
tle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mer- 
cury, and  fliall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 
fticution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a day,  for  a few 
days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine,  and 
all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife,  and 
all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

A PROPER  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often 
alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller 
quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of 
a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  v/arm,  and  avoids  all 
manner  of  excefs,  than  ot  one  who  cannot  endure  to 
put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his  appetites : indeed 
it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are  thoroughly 
cured.  * 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
-cither  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infeftion, 
than  cleanlinefs.  .By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the 
infeftion  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 
cffefts  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 

perfon 
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t,erfon  has  reafon  to  fufpea  that  he  has  teceived  the 
? f Aon  l«  ou<rht  to  walh  the  parts  with  water  and 
f«et  oiC  Of  milk  and  water ; a fmall  quan- 
f the  laft  may  likewife  be  injeaed  up  the  urethra, 
IHt  e coleniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  , but 

wherever  that  prevails,  the  ihfea.on  is  found  m its 

lateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 
believe  that  a ftria  attention  to  deanhnefs  would  g 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infealon  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
ta  Js  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inflance,  in  a man  whofe  P^nis  was  almoll  wholly 
Tonfumed  by  venereal  ulcers:  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to 
clean  them,  till,  notwkhaanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effeas  above-mentioned.  I or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four  times 
a day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wa(h  out  the  matter; 
aft^r  which  they  ivere  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefh 
matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  too-c 
every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diflblved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of 
the  decoffion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfc6Uy  cured;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  adlually  regenerated. 

Doaor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecles  of  th&  lues 
•venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Si^wins.  The  Do£lor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a negleft  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  thatwr- 
ine,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  (irailar 
to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The^flovr,  a difeafe  which 
is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 


When 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negledled,  of 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodion  of  far- 
fapari|la,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occalionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 
infedion  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finifning  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe 
return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat- 
whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite 
fufBcient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circurnftances  attend- 
ing patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it  off 
too  fcon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
perfed  the  cure ; whereas,  by  negled  of  thefe,  a 
fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  Hill  left  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates 
the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife, 
that  the  patient  fliould  never  leave  off  taking  medi- 
cine immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  fyrap- 
toms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually 
lelTening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground' 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffii^le, 
to  afeerrain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe  j for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be 
' -7  a much 
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. „ ..K  Mer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
, - V m e ve°t  off  too  fooD.  This  feems  to  be 

of  a modern  praftitioner  of  fome 
note  for  dte  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  h,s 
^a*nt  m perform  a quarantine  of  at  lea  l forty  days, 
during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fup 

pofe,!llrongdecoaionof  farfapanlla,  or  feme  other 

anti.venereal  fimple.  Whoever  takes  this  method, 
and  adds  a fufficient  quantity  of  corroGve  fublimate, 
or  fome'  other  aftive  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  de, 
coaion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dii- 
eafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrad  it,  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of 
regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  i 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
picions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily. This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  or  ali 
the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I ne- 
ver knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty 
or  danger  where  the  patient  ftridly  followed  the  phy- 
fician’s  advice  : but  a volume  would  not  be  ftifficient 
to  point  out  -the  dreadful  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  oppofite  condudt.  Scirrhous  tefticles, 
ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  cari- 
ous bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleffings  derived  from  this  fource.  ^ 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafonfng,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A per- 
fon  of  a found  conftitution  contradls  a flight  degree  of 
tli^'diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great 
care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes 

that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the 

difeafe 
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difeafe  occurs,  though'  ten  times  more  virulent,  hd 
purfues  the  fame  coiirfe,  and  his  conftitution  is  ruin- 
ed. Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the 
fmall-pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though, 
as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the 
moft  flcilful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others, 
the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient 
in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs 
may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from 
obfervation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is 
able  to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  con- 
tagion, after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  thi$  cafe 
a proper  courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably 
necelfary. 

Although  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed 
and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  iafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle 
pprges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  tp  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame 
medicine,  affifted  by  the  decoction  of  farfapaiilla, 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the 
conftirution  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a con- 
firmed pox,  but' will  generally  perform  a complete 

cure. 
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CHAP.  XbVIll. 
diseases  of  women. 

j'q;'4£N^  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  ms- 
VV  napement  of  domeftic  affairs-,  and  it  is  very 
j3,-oper  they  ffould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  kfs  fit 
for  the  more  adive  and  laborious  employments.  1 his 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far; 
and  femalesi  inllead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  'and  free 
air.  To  be  faiisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare 
the  frefii  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the 
pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time 
is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
evident  diftinftion  between  the  male  and  female  with 
regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  file  cer- 
tainly never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  al- 
ways without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds;  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obllruftions,  indigeftion,  fla- 
tulence, abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mo- 
thers and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A found  mind  depends  fo  much 
upon  a healthy  body,  that  v/here  the  latter  is  want- 
ing, the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I HAVE  always  obferved  that  women  who  were 
chiefly'  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  alrnolt  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 

P p thildrea 
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children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
I bad  effedls  of  confinement  and  inaflivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  (hewn,  we  (hall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  (frudure  and  de- 
fign  of  females,  which  fubjedl  them  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacu- 
ations ^ pregnancy^  and  child-bearing,  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities. 
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Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  o(f  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
ders thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  con- 
fti  ution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  g!- 
nerally,  indeed,  for  the  better,  though  fometimes 
for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neediary, 
as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  de- 
pends, in  a great  meafure,  upon  her  condud  at  this 

period  *■. 


* It  is  the  duty  of  mother.',  and  thofe  who  are  intrufled  with  the 
education  of  girls,  to  inftrufl  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe 
modeftv.  inauention,  and  ipoorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurt- 
ful at  this  time,  are  the  fou  ces  of  many  difeales  and  misfortunes 
in  life  which  a few  fenfible  Ullbns  from  an  experienced  matron 
mislu’h.ve  pr=v=0Bd.  Nor  U ore  lefs  ncccIT.,).  in  U,=  fubfe- 
tincnt  return*  of  this  difeherge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affedioiis  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,,  is  o en 
fufilcient  to  ruin  the  htalih,  or  to  render  the  female. ever  after  in- 
capable  of  procreation. 
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]P  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  ,o  Ate 
lioufe  kept  conllantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp’  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aaive  bufinefs, 
whic^h  Hees  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  Ihe  becomes 
lelk  relaxed,  and  puny  i her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  Ihe  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpirits, 
Lfvigoar  declfne,  and  fne  finks  into  a valetudinary 
for  lil.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indul- 
gence, or  their  own  narrow  circumlUnces,  are,  at 
This  critical  period,  denied  the  beneht  of  exercue  and 

free  air.  ‘ 

A LAZY  indolent  dlfpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  leidom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obfirucVions  amongft  the  more 
aflive  and  induftrious  part  of  thefex;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  green- 
ficknefs  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommerd  it  to  all  who  wifli  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  ana  inactivity,  as  their 
^reatc^l  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls' 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
of  all  manner  of  trafli,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till 
their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue 
indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train 
of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut- 
terly impoflrble  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  properly 
on  : Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  a'-  lead  an 
indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  tralh,  are  not 
only  fubjeCt  to  obItruCtions  of  the  menfeSj  but  like- 
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wife  to  glandular  obftrudtions  i as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s  evil,  &c. 

A DULL  dirpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave* 
moping,  melancholy  creature,,  proves  the  very  prey 
of  vapours  and  hylferics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for 
mirth  and  checrfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged. 
It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a ftock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  necelTary  a piece  of  prudence 
as  to  make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy 
youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the 
fevere  didates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  im- 
pulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  de- 
fined to  mirth  and  innocent  felfivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a 
line  fhape,  and  fooliOily  imagine,  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfeives  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  . 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again; 
w'e  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
knov/  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
ful effeds  of  that  wretched  cullom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a fize  in  the  middle  as  podible.  Human  invention 
could  not  pofiibly  have  devifed  a pradice  more  de- 
Rrudive  to  health. 

, Afthk  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 

when  the  menfes  ul'ually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 
+ not 
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hnt  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 

fpkit?L-in  to  decline,  we  would  advife, 
ftmting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe  and  doCng  her 
with  Heel,  aft4=tida,  and  other  nauleous  drugs,  to 
! lace  her  in  a ftuation  where  (he  can  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  free  air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe 
herfelf  in  the  moll  agreeable  manner ; and  we  have 
Lie  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  alTifted,  will  do 
her  proper  work.  Indeed  (he  (etdom  fails,  unlels 

where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide.  ^ . r a , r • 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feidom  fo  mftan- 

taneous  as  to  lurprife  females  unawares.  It  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  cull  pain  m 
loins;  diftenfion  and  hardnds  of  the  breaRs  ; 
head-ach;  lofs  of  appetite;  lafiTitude,  palenefs  of  the  ^ 
countenance;  and  fometimes  a Right  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which  ^ 
the  menRrual  flux  ufualiy  begins,  every  thing  fliould 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obRru(ft  that  neceffary 
and  faluta'ry  evacuation  ; and  all  means  ufed  to  pro- 
mote it ; as  fitting  frequently  over  the  Reams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c.^  ' 

After,  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateR  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflruft  them.  Females  ought  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  01  drink  at 
the  time  they  are  out  of  order  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  iour  on  the  Romach,  ought  to  be 
avoided;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  luch  like.  FiRi, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeRion,  are 
ftllo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  mentioft 
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every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals  at  this 
time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  colds, 
caught  while  they  were  out  of  order,  than  from  all 
ocher  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpect  in 
their  conduct  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  leafl;  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will, 
at  this  period,  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conditudoni 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  Ihould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  afledions  of  the  mind, 
often  occafjon  obftructions  of  the  menftrual  flux, 
which  prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftruded,  except 
in  the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  Ihould  be 
ufed  to  redore  it.  for  this  pqrpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
'cool  air;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors  ; alfo  cheertui  com-r 
pany,  and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obflrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
date  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digedion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affid  the  body  in 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 

other 
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u 1 f ^inrl  aftrlnf^ent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
other  brtter  ^ „ three  oor.ces  to 

M ouart  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 

'rr%7  it  tll^vllce  S’:  or  prepared  fleel  „.y 
bellken  in  rhe-dofe  of  half  a drachm,  ^ 

little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  tour  times  a ay. 
ba^k  and  odrer  bitters  may  either  be  taken  tn  fubftance 
or  infuf.on,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patten  . 

When  obftrtiaior.s  proceed  from  a vifcid  late 
the  blood;  and  for  women  of  a grofs  or  tul  habtt.  , 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceffary.  The  patient  tn  this  cafe  ou^ht 
To  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  tn  warm 
water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  dnnk  ftould  be 
whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  Ihe  ought  to  take 
fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of 
black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup 
of  warm  water. 

' When  obftruaions  proceed  from  afFeaions  ot  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  (bould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
Ibe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her 
affliftion,  (he  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objefts, , 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepefi;  diitrefs.  A Toothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the 
lad  importance.  \ 

An  obftruftion^'of  the  mevfes  is  often  the  effedt  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the*  cafe,  inftead  of 
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giving  medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might 
be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  reftore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength. 
"V^Mien  that  is  effedled,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menRrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  and  qedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens to  woiTiCn  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  j a full  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  faked, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  •,  exceffive  fatigue ; relaxation  ; a diflblvedi 
Rate  of  the  blood  j violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mufl  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any 
error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  which  induced  the  diforder  mufl:  be  purfued,  and 
fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain 
the  flux,  and  counteradt  the  morbid  affedlions  of  the 
fyftem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  ffiould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  ftae  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to 
live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
brotl'.s  with  bread  •,  and  to  drink  decodtions  of  nettle- 
^oot§,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuffi- 
,pient  tp  ftop  tiie  flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be 
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„fed,  as  Japan  earth,  aUnm,  eli.ir  of  vitriol,  the  Pe- 

^ Wifat  is  ufual'y  called  the  flmr  Mus,  or 

a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  ex- 

” el’v  hurtful  m delicate  women.  This  difcharge, 
,ely  hurtH  ^ always  white,  but  fomeumes  pale, 

^°n  ' oreen  or  of  a blackifh  colour ; fomeumes  it 
b lharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul  and  fcetid,  &c. 

It  is  auended  with  a pale  complexion,  pam  in  the 
back  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
of  debilUy.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a re- 
la°xed  ftate  of  the  body,  arifmg  from  indolence,  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as 
much  exercife  as  Ihe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  mould  be  folid  and  nourinimg,  but  of  ealy  digef- 
tion-  and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  1 have  often  known 
ftrono-  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effea ; and 
fomedraes  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  me- 


* T«o  drachms  of  allom  and  one  of  Japan  ear.h  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  wbofe  ftotnachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
^able  fpoonfuls  of  the  tinaure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  there  ntould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  ehxir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a day. 
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dicine  is  neceflary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubftance..  In  warm  weatiier,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  jnenfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  (lop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deitroy  life  itfclf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo. 
many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or  die 
about  this  time  : Such  of  them,  however,  as  fur- 
vive  it,  without  contradling  any  chronic  difeafe, 
often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they  were 
before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great 
age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
nfual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rilhing  kind,  as  flelh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera 
picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  pares  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
Ihould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  (lead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of 
a,  chronic  nature. 
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qp  pregnancy. 

T«0«ch  pregnancy  la  not  a direafe.  yet  that  Ihtc 
is  Of-en  attended  «.th  a variety  of  connph.nts  wh.ch 
, .ttentio"  and  wh.ch  fometimes  require  the  af- 
nridicine.  Sonne  wome.i  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time ; ^but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  : mo 
of  them  h-ted  in  firro-w,  and  are  frequently  indil- 
oofed  durinsr  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few 
Lai  dilcafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period ; 
and  hardlv  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  calk 
dangerous’.  We  (hall  therefore  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child, 

and  fometimes  fo  to  the  mother.  . , , 

Pa  EON  ANT  women  are  often  afflifted  with  the 

heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewde, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
raffed  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  rdieWng  thefe  complaints 
has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,,  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary.  ' For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muff  refer  to  that. article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  wo- 
men might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  fuppreflion  and  incontinency  of  urine, 
&c.  but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore, it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them. 
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Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft  with 
the  greatert  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afierwards  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  molt  common  in 
the  leconri  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  if  it  happens  within 
the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a jfalie  concep- 
tion; if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often 
be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child  ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercife ; raifing  great 
weights;  reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convulfion- 
fits ; Ifrokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  difagreeable 
fmeils;  excels  of  blood ; indolence;  high  living;  or 
the  contrary  ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

1 HE  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly;  a dull  heavy- 
pain  in  the  inlide  of  the  thighs ; a flight  degree  of 
coldnefs ; or  fhivering  ; ficknels ; palpitation  of  the 
heart ; the  breads  become  flat  and  Ibft ; the  belly 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  ha- 
zird  of  her  life  ; y-''^  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifk  merely 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It 
is  furely  a moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  molt 
abandoned,  be  viewed  without  horror ; but  in  the^decent  matron, 
it  is'ffTTT'more  unpardonable. — Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adver<- 
ti/e  their  affiftance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my 
opiniojj,  the  molt  feverc  of  all  human  punilbrneiits. 

falls  j 
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11  -r  o Hifcharse  of  blood  or  watery  hu- 
falls  i and  there  is  a diicnargc 

To^^rrentabri^^^^^^  we  would  advife  '"omen^of^a 

I fir  relaxed  habit  to  ute  folid  food,  avoiding  gre 
weak  or  re.  Uquors; 

‘^“"rrarfv  and  oo  foon  ro  bed,  to  (bun  damp 
houlbs , to  take  freq°ueni  exercife  in  the  °Py/"'’ 
to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foogy  weather,  if  they  can  (liun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ofe  a fpare  diet, 
avoidiniv  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tnT  to°heat  The  tody,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  Ibould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confifting  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerfu  and 
eafv  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  de- 
praved, ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will 


permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ouerht  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrals,  with  her  head 
low  She  fliould  be  kept  quicr,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and* comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  coo  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Pier  food 
lliould  confift  of  broth?,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  ol  which  ought  to 
be  taken  cold. 

If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  die  fliould  lofe,  at  lead, 
half  a pound  ot  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  diink. 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fbarpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  •,  or  flie  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours, 
If  the  woman  be  I'eized  with  a violent  loofeneis,  die 
ought  to  drink  the  deccdii^n  of  calcined  harcdiorn 

prepared^ 
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prepared.  If  fhe  be  affcded  with  vomiting,  let  her 
take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mix- 
ture. In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice  j but  they 
Uiould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif* 
cafry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives-  By 
this  means,  and  oblerving  the  regimen  above  pre- 
Icribed,  they  might  often  escape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  in- 
duces a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  necefiary  for  them  to  avoid  almoO; 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  pf  the  lex  are 
moft  apt  to  defpife  the  necefiary  precautions  in  this 
Rate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 
They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  arc  ended,  the 
danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  hericlf,  will  Ickloni 
fail  to  expel  the  fcetuy,  but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  necelfarv  for  tiic  recovery  of  the 
mother.  No  doubt,  mifchicf  may  be  done  by  too 

2 much 
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much  as  wdl  as  by  too  little  care.  Heoce  females 
who  have  thegreateft  number  of  attendants  m child- 
bed oenerally  recover  worft.  But  this  is  not  peculia 
to  the  ftate  of  child-bed.  EitcelTive  care  always  de- 
f!at7its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  danger- 

ous  than  none  at  all  " . r i ► -.t-ia. 

During  aflual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 

muft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft 
and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Belides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often 
occafion  violent  and  mortal-  haemorrhages,  or  dilpofe 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 


* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
piaftifed  as”  an  employment  fince  the  earlielt  accounts  of  rime  ; 
vet  it  is  liill,  in  moll  countries,  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  lillthey  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Flencc  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
jief . It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  feetus,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in  child- 
bed require  to  be  managed  with  {kill  and  attention,  and  that  they 
are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  offi- 
cious  midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  imagined  ; moft  of  which  might  be  prevented 
by  allowin*g  no  women  to  pradlife  midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  pro- 
perly qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  the  oceans  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would  ptevent  the 
neceflity  of  ejnploying  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagreeable 
branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper 
for  the  other  fex. 
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When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered ; and  the  patient  fliould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  paffage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  {ok  pomatum  or  frefh  but- 
ter, and  clothes  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  Nature  fee  ms  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufled  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given^ 
but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  diredlions  are  fufficient  ia 
natural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a 
fkilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife  ought  to  be  called 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poflible  *,  Her  food  fliould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  many  exceptions.  1 have  known  feveral  women^ 
whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed 
without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors  ; to  fuch,  a 
elafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
fnould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be 
in  all  refpeds  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuflom 
which  {till  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collefting  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead 
of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obllrubt  the 
ncceffary  attendants.  Behdes,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their 
noife;  and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do 
much  mifebief. 
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If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths* 
which  have  been  wrung  out  bf  a mixture  of  equal 
Darts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  winej  fliould  be 
applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  arid  the  thighs : Thele 
muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry,  and  may  be  dif- 
continued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates  *. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery  the  patient 
duMit  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors^ 
as  groat  gruel*  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it  j and 
to  takefniall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them  •,  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almo'nds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors  j and  if  the  patient  be 
reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  flic 
be  hot  or  feverifli,  one  of  the  following  powders  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink*  every  five  or 
fix  hours  -f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
riot  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching-,  by  the  tenfion  or 
lightnefs  of  the  parts ; great  weaknefs ; change  of 

* In  a violent  flooding  afief  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effedts  from  the  following  mixture;  Take  of  pennyvroyal  water, 
fitnple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table  fpooa- 
foh  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necelTary. 

'|-  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterica 
complaints,  file  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tindure  of  afafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny- royal  tea. 

q CQunte-r 
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countenance;  a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard 
pulfe ; a flight  delirium  or  raving ; fometimes  in- 
ceflant  vomiting  ; a hiccup;  a difcharge  of  reddifh, 
{linking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb;  an  inclin'a-s 
^ tion  to  go  frequently  to  ftool ; a heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders-,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  ; The 
drink  may,  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup 
of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  muft  be  frequently  adminifter- 
ed ; and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  wate^,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A SUPPRESSION  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  infiam.mation  of  the 
womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti- 
ful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of 
the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk  fever,  the  breafts 
may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  linfeed  oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them. 
The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it 
lliould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 

either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafts 

frequently 
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^reauently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  firft  month.  This 
prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  wh.ch  prove  fatal 

" an  Mammtion  happens  iri  the  bread,  at- 
len'ld  with  rednefs,  hardnels,  and  other  fymptoms 
ITfoppuration,  the  fafed  applicat.on  >s  a poult.ce  of 
bread^and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tonrour  be 
either  difctiffed  or  brought  to  luppuration.  Tne  u e 
of  Kpellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous ; they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers;  w leie 
as  a luppuration  is  feldoin  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  has  often  the  moft  lalutary  efFeas. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fpnnrded  on 
them.  1 have  feeii  Hungary-water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effed:.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove'obftinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given, 

which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeale  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  : but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  Hiall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child -bed  wo- 
men might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  UiCu  mo- 
derate exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar-,  not  forget- 
ting to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  ail  fhaip 
air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
haftened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  u,n natural  com- 
motions. Care  fliould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that 
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the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and  If  the 
pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  orfome  other 
cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon'delivei^y 
is  the  'puerperal,  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
Ihivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftleflhefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprefiion  of  fpirits 
and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb ; a fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo 
takes  place;  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is 
difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighteft  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fub- 
fide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid 
loofenefs,  of  an  obftinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its 
future  progrefs: 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  Ikill  and  attention  than  this  j confequently 
the  beft  afliftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon 

as 
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as  pofTible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conftltutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  i 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion rife  hio-h  ; in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceflTary 
to  apply  a fiillering  plaftcr  to  the  region  of  the  womb . 

During  the  rigor,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fliould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  Ihorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  oi  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 
through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Xhefe  prove  be- 
neficial by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  inteftines, 
and  alfo  by  a6ting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the 
womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is  re- 
quifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs 
of  the  parts  in  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach^ 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
ftead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile'*. 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adunlniftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  1 have  known  a woman,  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moft  imminent 
danger,  by  a ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
^idwife. 
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The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fnc- 
ceed  bed  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a ftop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefTen  the  violence  of 
the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be 
reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  forne  fyrup  of 
poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhault  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminivtered 
as  occafion  ihall  require  ^ and  the  drink  may  be 
rice-water,  in  every  Englifla  pint  of  which  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  Colombo  root,  or 
fome  other  drong  adringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protradfed,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  necefiary  to  fupport  her  with 
nourilbing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
‘ for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this 
cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mud'  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumdances  may 
require.  As  the  bark  in  fubdance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodlion  or  infufion, 
mixed  with  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  or  other  gentle 
adringents : or,  a fcruple  of  the  extradl  of  bark  witn 
half  an  ounce  'of  fpiricuous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum, may  be  made  into  a draught,  and  gi'cn 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fiiall  be  found, 
neceffary. 
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ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rZ:Z  thepatien:  may  be  fuppo.ed  for  fomo  time 

by  Oyftera  of  child.bed 

To  avoid  this  niouW  be 

ought  to  be  <ept  pel  t,ed’.chamber  cool,  and 

light  and  b"’P'^>/"V"e'e  is  not  any  thing  more 

huTful  M^woran  in  this  fituation  than  be'mg  kep^ 
ro  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  b-  body  o-d 
too  ticrht,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed  rfter  del. 
very  r catching  cold  is  allb  to  be  avoided  t and 
proper  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  cleanlmels. 

To  prevent-  the  milk-fever,  the  brea  ® 
be  frequently  drawn ; and  if  'bey  ^re  filled  pre- 
vious to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  Ihotild,  upon  i^s 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the -milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  a^bforbed  m 
this  ftate.  Coftivenefs  is  likewile  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  bell;  effeaed  by  the  tile  oi  mild  clytters 

and  a laxative  diet.  , 

We  {hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- nea 

women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things, 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circum- 
ftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often 
contraa  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  re- 
cover. It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care 

of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatelt 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condufl  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 
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The  fuperftitioiis  cuftotn  of  obliging  women  tQ 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  pf  catching  cold.  All  chprches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold  ; confequently  they 
are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go 
to  make  her  firfl:  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in 
a warm  room  for  a month. 

QF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
piong  the  difeafes  of  lemales,  as  few  married  women 
who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  'health. 
3t  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  hicrh  livsinc^, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obftrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  wonian  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  pro- 
poruon  to  their  poverty  *,  and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  adduce  many  ipftances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  chil- 
dren, though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the 
rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to 
jenyy  their  poor  vafials  and  dependants  the  blefling  of 
a riumerous  apd  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine 
in  fprrow  for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indoknce,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation 
^ ‘ of 
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nf  the  folids ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation. To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  courfe.  Firft,  fufficient  exercde  m the 
oo  n air°  fecondly,  a diet  conftft.ng  chKfly  ot  m.lk 
a^^veo  tables  thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftnngent  me- 
as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elmr  of 
vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters  Peruvian 
bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above  all,  the  cold  batn  _ 
Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  gnef, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paffions  which 
tend  to  obftrua  the  menftrual  Box.  Wnen  barren- 
nefs  is  fafpefted  to  proceed  from  affedions  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  ealy  and  cheer- 
ful  as  poffible-,  all  difagreeable  objeds  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  en- 
tertain the  fancy. 

. .s  •«  ‘ ■ 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

diseases  of  children. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  ftands 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  chiidren  is  ofcener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of 'the  female,  apd  ftrongly  reco«nmends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doftor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  afer  marriage  without  pre- 
geny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  bothpaients,  for 
ia  confiderable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

mudi 
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much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedlion  and  care  of  his 
parents  ; but,  ^las  ! this  care  is  not  always  bellowed 
iipon  him  •,  and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers  as  much 
from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done 
from  negled.  Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents, 
Jiurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  moft  fruit- 
ful fources  of  tne  diforders  of  infants 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  di- 
gefl:  may  be  coniidered  as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it  can 
be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  flool,  it  mu  ft  occafion 
ficknels,  gripes,  fpafmodic  affeeflions  of  the  bowels, 
or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft 
convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
thod  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives  we  /hall  ad- 
duce only  one  in/lartce,  viz.  the  common  pradice  of  torturing  in- 
fants by  fqueezing  their  breafts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call, 
it-  Though  a fmail  qaaheity  of  moilture  is  generally  found  in 
the  breads  of  infants, 'jer,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to 
give  fuck,  this  ough:  never  to  be  drawn  off  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  haidncfs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breads  ; but  ne^er  knew  any  ill  confcquences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a fofc  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  dia- 
chylon plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
■flze  of  half  a crown,,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may 
be  fu/fered  to  co.ntinue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears, 

7 ThQ. 
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n.  r f nnd  effeaual  method  of  doing  this  is 
The  moft  fafe  and  eh 

by  gentle  ^i^ed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls 

of  with  a little  fugar.  A tea- 

fpooDful  ot  th,s  nwy  b ^ ^hat  «ill 

quarter  of  an  h ^ ^„et.c 

more  certainly  1 P „,ter 

S^:i:e^r:Xen  tpl  of  tue  anp 
“ I tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  g-f 
These  medicines  will  not  only  O^nie  tne 
buT'll,  generally,  likew.fe  open  t e ° V t <hou  d 

rhis,  however,  not  b^PP“>  '^v  'for  this 

coftive,  feme  gentle  purge  wi  ^ 

Kfin  M "g"  and' given  in  fmall  quantities 
”^„  “es-.  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a 
few  grfins  of  ,nagnef.a  alba  may  be  mixed  >"  “y  k.n 
of  food  that  is  |ven  to  the  child,  oontinued  nil 
it  has  the  defired  effea.  if  thefe  medicines  ^ pro- 
perly adminiftered,  and  the  oh'ld’s  bellj  ^nd  1™J 
frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  before  th  , 
they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thole  affcaions  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  lu  er 

xt’ESE  general  direaions  include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  dilorders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  allcviat- 
ing  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  ralh, 
J^fdhn,  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are 

principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  an 
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quently  will  be  nioft  commonly  relieved  by  aentle 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or 

i°nVIm  Pfineipal  part  of  the  medicine  of 

infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  pru- 
dence. m any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  PvIECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
_ ed  with  a blackilh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
4I  ence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  15  generally  palTed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  nLef- 

infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
It  Ihoiild  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a 
little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above;  or,  if  thefe  fcould  npt  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fiigar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

^ The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco.- 
mum  IS  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firlf 
or  a purgative  quality,  Were  children  allowed  to 
luck  as  loon  as  they  fliew  an  inclination  for  the  brealf, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  dif- 
charge  the  meconium ; but  even  where  this  is  not  al- 
lowed, they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup, 

oils,  and  other  indigellible  fluff,  crammed  down  their 
throats. 

the  aphthae  or  thrush. 

The  aphtha  are  little  whitilh  ulcers  affeding  the  ' 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  ""and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
» the 


or  thrush. 

the  whole  inteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s 

life. 

If  the  aphthas  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  fofc,  fuperEcial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous*,  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthje  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon  however  to' 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a 
reo-imen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
punch,  cinnamon  waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory 
diforders  even  in  adults  ■,  is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution 
on  a blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthm  arc  vo- 
mits, fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and 
gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  half  a 
drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  together,  and 
divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to 
the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s 
food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  p^le  rofes,  and  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary  to  keep  the 
Fody  open.  It  is  common  in  this  cafe  to  adminiller 
calomel  *,  but  as  that  medicine  fometimes  occafions 
gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with 
caution. 
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Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  is 
not  ealy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants-,  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurl'e  to  rub  the 
child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and  honey; 
or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine  honey  an 
ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm, 
rofe-water  two  drachms ; mix  them  together.  A very 
proper  application  in  this  cale,  is  a folution  of  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of 
barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger, 
or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Flence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools, 
gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing 
to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; 
but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
effe6t  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren ftiould  be  acefcent ; and  unlefs  the  body  be  dif- 
ordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of 
their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity, 
however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders  in  chil- 
dren, 
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rlren  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome  one,  we 

laU  point  out  the  metho^^ 

When  sreen  ftoois,  gripes,  purgings,  .our  fmells, 

&c  flievv  tliat  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  Ihould  have  a little  fmall  broth, _ with  light 
white  bread  in  if,  and  firould  have  fufficient  exercile 
in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cui- 
tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teaaceous  powders.  Thefe  in- 
deed, by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  corred  the 
acidity,  but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  ihould  never  be 
given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefta  alba. 
It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corredts  the  aci- 
dity : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  doled  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned, 
above ; and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. 
I have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 
infants.  If  it  fnould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 


See  Appendix,  Laxati've  ahforbent  Mixture. 
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ceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mired 
With  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be 
eafier.  Soriietlmes  a little  peppermint-water  will  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCOfll ATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wririkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedual  means  of 
preventing  -them  are,  to  walh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpecls,  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fuflicient,  the  excoriated 
parts  rflay  be  fprinkled  With  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  •,  as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts  af- 
fe6led  are' very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it 
will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the, parts  be  walked  with  fpring-watef, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  dilTolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bell;  applications  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  diflblve  fome 
fuller’s  earth  in  a fuflicient  quantity  of  hot  water ; 
and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day.- 


STOP- 


STOPPAGE.  OF  THE  NOSE.  . 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mum,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diflblved  in  halt 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  Bltered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedelius  fays.  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterhm^  be  diflblved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe, 
as  above  direfted,  that  it  brings  away  the  with- 
out fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  •,  but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceflary,  befides  rub- 
bino-  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
freS  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 


OF  VOMITING. 


From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s  nofe. 
This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when  nurfes  have 
the  refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difcouraging  the  praflice. 
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however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confiderecl 
as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ; or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  bear  the  flimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
’upon  cleanfing  the  ilomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  fo- 
lution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When 
it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality, 
the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a 
milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a ten- 
dency to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to 
abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe 
intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rhu- 
barb and  orange-peel ; and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  occafionally  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  affifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  flo- 
mach;  or  the  ufe  of  the  Itomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  '■lheriaca„ 


[ 6n  ] 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  ialutary 

^vhen  the  ftools  are  lour  fl.my, 

It  is  not  the  difeharge,  but  the  produftion  of  fuch 
ftools  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  vvhere  the 
purmngs  is  thin  and  warery,  it  ought  not  to  be  check- 
ed too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecial  y 
ivhen  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on 
the  fldn  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  ftate  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  ot  advantage,  by 
carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  whxh 
would  otherwlle  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
oive  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb-, interpofing  abforbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  beft  purge,  how- 
ever, in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame 
time 'abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without 


exciting  gripes. 

The  antirnonial  wine,  which  a<ffs  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cale. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakeft  conftitution ; and,  not  being  difagree- 
able  to  the  palate,-  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  miti- 
gate the  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ab- 
ibrbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
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or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a mote 
natural  appearance-,  afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  doles.  When  it  is 
neceffary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe 
ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aftringents.  If  thefc  be  adm'niftered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with  confiderable 
advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleflhefs  remain  after 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little  fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day 
till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed, 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greatell  caution.  They  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dif- 
orders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food,  and  neglect  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child 
be  ftiiffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  ftomach  is 
6 not 
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not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  propetly 
air.mUated,  inftcad  of  nounih.ng  the  body,  fills  it 
with  orofs  humours,  Thele  mufi  either  break  out  m 
form  of  eruptions  upon  the  Ikin,  or  remain  m the 
body  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  dif- 
ordeVs  That  negled  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general 
caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mull  be  obvious  to  every 
one  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoll  conftantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 

the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions.^ 

When  eruptions  are  the  effed  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
‘will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 
neceflary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of 
the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frelh  butter, 
oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affeded  frequently 
touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe;  I have  frequently^  known 
children  feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines^.  The  cure 

ought 

• I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  flrikipg  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  I drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
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ought  alv/ays  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head 
very  clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  bruffi- 
ing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  fuffcienr, 
let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a-week,  waflied  daily 
with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment 
made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  one  tirachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flefii,  it  lliould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things'  -are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined  to 
a regular  light  diet,  the  body  fliould  be  kept  gen- 
tly open  •,  and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to 
be  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences 
from  flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper, 
efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an 
iffue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open 
till  the  patient  becomes  more  flrong,  and  the  confti- 
tution  be  fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 

wholerome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworcb,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  affliSed  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other 
cutaneous  dtforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their 
provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negledled  ; accordingly 
it  was  advifcd  that  they  (hould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  fol- 
lowed. It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants, 
&c.  The  bufincfs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly attempted,  but  had  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared, 
and,  at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infeftious, 
that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over 
a confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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, r lu  hMted  When  children  are  cold, 
wards  fudden  y themfelves  gra- 

inftead  of  takin^  occafions  a fud- 

dually,  and  an  infardion  of 

^^Ir  ^ whicl  being  often  repeated,  the  veEels 
'k'  rtt^over-diftended.  and  forced  to  give  way. 

present  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts,  begin  to  look 
^ ^ rl  fwell  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
lo  hTve  the  ’affeaed  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 

muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a “- 

ture  They  ought  likesvife  to  be  covered  with  Han- 
Le l and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  app  y warm 
Tmes  betwixftloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  fre- 
atmly  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore 
k muft  be  dreffed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment 
of  tuttv,  the  plafter  of  cerufs,  or  fome  other  drying 
ointment.  Thele  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but 
feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  ioon  as 
the  warm  weather  fets  in. 


OFTHECROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts 
of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  croup.  On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  1 have  ob- 
ferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  fifing  of  the 
lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  ajthma,  attended 
with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 

* • mi  T O 
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This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea^ 
Ions.  It  IS  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coad,  and  in 
low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax 
habit  are  mofl;  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known 
It  h^ereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the 
night,  after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold 
eafterly  winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet 
feet,  thin  Ihoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  occaljon  the  Croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la- 
borious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance.  The  voice  is  lharp  and  llirill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  flulhed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

^ When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftered  as.foon  as  pollible.  He 
fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water  and  vinegar;  or  an  emollient  decoftion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied 
round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a 
bliflering  plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck,  or 
betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  the  child  may  take  fre- 
quently a table -fpoonful  of  the  following  julep: 
Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  al- 
thea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together. 

As4foetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effefb  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper;  but  in  very 
full  habits  it  mull  certainly  be  of  ufe,  ' 

taken 
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taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  dtachms  of  afafenda 
may  be  iffolved  in  one  ounce  of  M.ndererus  s fpirit. 
and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table- 
fnoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  pen  every  hour, 
or  oftener.  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  ,t. 
If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  tnedicinc, 
two  drachms  of  the  afafetida  may  be  diffolved  m a 
common  clyfter,  and  admmiftered  every  fix  or  eight 
hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates  . 

To  prevent  a return  of  tlte  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occaflon  it  muft  be  carefully  avoUedt  as  wet 
feet,  cold,  damp  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeale,  or  whofe 
conhitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated;  all  food  that  is  vifcid 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafliy  fruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a 
drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their 


* l was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaftof  England,  had  many 
opportunities  ofobferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefsof  this  dan- 
gerous difeafe.  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  inferted  at 
length  ; but  as  the  Doftor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The  Doftor  in- 
deed obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice;  but 
recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle, 
to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He  like- 
wife recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caflor,  valerian  root,  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the 
patient ; after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following 
decoAion: — Take  of  garlic  and  diftilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce, 
hyfop-water  eight  ounces ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
dually mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey. 
Let  the  whole  be  firamered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards 
fipalaed  for  ufe. 

''  ' body. 
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body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  ifiue.  I have  fometimes 
known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  worn' continually 
betwixt  the  flioulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a very 
happy  effecl;  in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful 
diibrder. 

f ' ' 

‘ - O F T E E T H I N G. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptcms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
/ jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion. Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  moft  in  teething, 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  j firlf  the  inci~ 
fores^  or  fore-teeth ; next  the  canini^  or  dog-teeth ; 
and  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fee ; and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  denies  fafi- 
entU^  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Childrent,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
Haver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  llools,  the  thrufli,  fever, 
difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Dy^FICULT 
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Difficu't  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
n,em  a rtn  inflammatory  difeale.  If  the  body  be 
K t it  mud  be  opened  either  by  emolUent  clyfters 
He  Dureatives ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba,  rlui- 
T f enna  or  the  like.  The  food  lliould  be  l.ght, 

:^;„Sl\uantitytthednnkplen.i^^ 

and  diluting.  as  infuflons  of  balm,  or  of  the  Imre  tiec 
fliterlT  m which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of 

milk  may  be  added.  • 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  Will  be  neceffary-, 

but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought  ^ 

fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  worft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 

ino-  afrree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  "beneficial.  Harris,  however,  oblerves,  tnat, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  la- 
bour in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with 
convulfion  fits,  a bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  ihoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  efiedlual  as  two, 
three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartlhorn  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  do.fes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a larger  dofe  necef- 
fary.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when 
coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  foui  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are, 

cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 
j plafter 
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plafter  between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  atleaft,  once 
a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  ^oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little 
fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their 
hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  with- 
out fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  prefifure  of 
their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit 
of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a fix-penny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth ; but  the  lancet,  in 
a Ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light 
and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  bv 
fufficient  cxercife  without  doors,  the  ufc  of  the  cold 
bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they 
would  have  a much  better  cfFedt  than  teething  neck- 
laces^ or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 


OF 
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OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
atyeof  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufafturcs  began 
to  flourilh,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negleft  either  to  take  proper  exercife 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who 
negled  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expeded  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fubjed  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes, or  who  have  been  often  affeded  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to 
the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  impro- 
per diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery, 
or  fo  vifcid  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digefl:  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourilh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfcs  than  want  of 

food. 
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food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the 
, moft  pernicious  elfefts. 

1 HE  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpea:.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmali  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy 
child  fiiould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afieep  ; 
if  it  be  luffered  to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  bei.no-  tolled 

i . . ? 

and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.-" — 'At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe  the  child’s  flefli  grows  foft  and  flabby ; its  llrength 
is  diminiflied  j it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnels,  looks 
more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts ; 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  aflcdled  efpecially 
in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or 
back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  lhape ; the  breafl:  is 
likewife  often  deformed  -,  and  the  bone^  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thofe  fymptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  ■ The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick,  but  feeble  *,  the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  for  the  moll:  part,  bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out 
afterwards.  Kicketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenels  of  mind,  and  an  underflan  ;ing  above  their 
years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in 
the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to 
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the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 

RFriMPN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

n S evrdem  f.s^ns  of  weaknefs,  and  relaxanon, 
*:tie"atr  in  the  cure  mt,a  be  to  brace  and 
ft';en»dien  the  folids,  and  to  promote.digeft.on  and 
t dt^  preparation  of  the  Huids.  Thefe  .mpojtant  ^ 
ends  wilfbe^  bell  anfwered  by  wholelonne 
diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  llrength  ; 

ouen  dry  air,  and  lufficient  exercife.  If  th,.  child  na 
a'bad  nurie,  who  either  negkdts  her  duty,  or  do  s 
not  underftand  it,  llie  lliould  be  changed.  If 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  ja™  t 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  1 as  iweating  ,is  apt  to  weaken  it  s and  too  great 
a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  eTeft.  ^ ^e  limb 
Ihould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 

the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourilhing,  as  good 
bread,  roalled  &II1,  &c.  Bifeuit  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  bell  bread;  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veaU 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roalled  or  minced,  ttt' 
proper  fle!h.  if  the  child  be  too  young  foi  tleln- 
meats,  he  mav  have  rice,  miller,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
wine  and  ipice.  His  drink  may  be  good  daret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thole 
who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine-glals  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

Mh-DICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurie, 

but  leldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grols 

habit,  gentle  votiuta  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 

' IT' ay 
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may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
olF  the  difeafe ; that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  : for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  muft,  however,  be  ufed  with  prudence, 
as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft 
time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and 
thcichild  fliould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  im- 
mediately after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould 
be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcon- 
tinued. 

Sometimes  ilTues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  thijs 
^ difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceflfary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  would  be  of  fer- 
vice,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but  as  there 
-s  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  ne- 
gledling  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs' 
them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

\ 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
ftons  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  >for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affeded,  are  often  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 

canal; 
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canal-  likewife  by  teething;  ftrait  clothes;  the 
:pichofthefrnall.pox,n;eaQes._or  other  etup- 

'‘'"when tonvulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  the.r  acnd 
contents,  or  tenders  thefe  mild  inoffenfive^^ 
.generally  perform  a cure  : wherefore,  if  the  child  be, 
Sftive  the  bell  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfter, 
and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  niay  be 
repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  “ean  nme 
keot  open  by  gentle  doles  of  magnefia  alba,  or  fmall 
quLtities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs 

‘"'"Snvulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  meades,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  cafearifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions. 

- are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mua  be  done  to 
appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  bhfter- 
ino-  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of°its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet,  and 
throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to 

riehts.  , . c 

When  convulfion  fits  arile  from  the  cutting  or 

teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tinaure  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  occafionahy. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  band- 
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ages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  5 
though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  al- 
ways remove  the  efFedt,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as 
the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  conti- 
nues to  adl. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething  ; or  any  rafh,  or  other  difcharge,  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a primary  difeafe  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  hap- 
pen but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrudture  of  the  brain  itfeJf,  we  cannot  expedb 
that  it  fliould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould 
be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to 
be  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  thefe  fail,  ifTues  or  fetons  may  be  put 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  Ihoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water^  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affedb  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 
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CAUSES. A dropfy  of  brain  may  prc 

ceed  from  injuries  done  to  the  bmn  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likew.fe  proceed  from  an 
Lginal  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  bram  ; from  fc.r- 
rhom  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fltull ; a 
thin  watery  ftate  of  the  blood  ; a diminilhed  fecretion 
of  urine;  and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering 
difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the;  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a (low  fever ; the  patient  complains  of 
a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he 
Ihuns  the  light;  is  Tick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  How:  though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  : he  is  fome- 
times  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objeas  double  j 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally dilated,  the  cheeks  flulhed,  the  patient  becomes 

comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficienttocarry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It 
is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time 
or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at 
prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
ufedare,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel,  and 
bliftering  plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of 
the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  v/hich  promote  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recomriiended  in  the  common 
dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife 
to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the 
powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

S f 2 Some 
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Some  praflitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain;  but  in 
fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial *  *. 


O deferibe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 


to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it : We  muft  there- 
fore confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is 
either  not  afleed,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 

• One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a 
phyfician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fame  thing 
might  be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
known,  and  are  often  miftaken,  even  by  phylicians  themfelves. 
Of  this  I lately  faw  a ftriking  inftance,  in  a patient  attended  by 
an  eminent  praft^tioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miilaken 
the  difeafe  for  teething. 
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OF  BLEEDING. 

It  Is  amazint  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
^ r 1 r rliffiruk  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 

every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
wheZ  he  Wil/or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 

Iffift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen 

every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  tins  feel- 
in-  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however, 
difeaed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  midead.  Thus, 
one,  by  a ralh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may  fome* 
times  deftroy  him-,  while  another  for  fear  oi  doing 
amifs,  Hands  Hill  and  fees  his  bofom  friend  expire 
without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him,  even 
when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  e, very  good 
man  would  wifh  to  fteer  a.  courfe  different  from 
cither  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fiich  emerg- 

encies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  forgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary 
as  bleeding ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  genera  y 
underftood.  But  though  praftifed  by  Midwives, 
Gardeners,  Blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjed 
t of  ridicule.  It  Is,  however,  an  operation  of  great 
importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and  proper- 
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ly  performed,  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  thofe  In 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflam- 
matory fevers,  as  pleurifles,  peripneumonies,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as 
fhofe  of  th,e  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach, 
kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic 
pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apo- 
plexy, epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows, 
bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  received  either  externally 
or  internally,  bleeding  is  neceflTary.  It  is  likewife 
necelTary  for  perfons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  rtrangled,  drowned,  fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the 
fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a word,  whenever 
the  vital  motions  have  been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any 
'caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings,  occafioned  by 
mere  weaknefs  or  hyfteric  alFedlions,  it  is  proper  to 
open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
Relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  impoveriflied  ftate  of 
the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  ig 
improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  alwayg 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affeded  as  poflible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a vein 
cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  ha^  to  leeches  or 
pupping. 


The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl:  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ilrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
pf  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  pa- 
tient. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child 
popld  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon. 


or. 
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or  that  a delicate  lady  mould  be  bled  to  the  fame  ex- 

“'m  wLtver'part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
From  whateve  p ^ that  part  and 

, t,  a bandage  muft  ^ 

the  hear  ■ ^ bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 

the  vein,  to  nuke  t . 

proper  in  , ^he  bandage  ought 

flow  to  flacken  it  a Uttie.  ^ j k.,if 

to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  an  , 

from  thf  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to 

"’persons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  “T"  “ 

bleed  in  a vein  that  l.es^over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known 
froL  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  ' 

feeling  hard  or  tight  ^ like  a whip  cord  under  the 

*’"lT  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  «ho  had 
the  charader  of  being  regular  praauioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  d.feafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed. 
Oneperfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  “ ‘ancet. 
while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ; befides,  it 
may  often  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  eec  es  ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Woul  t ole 
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who  pra6life  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and 
accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they  would 
not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operatioaas  they  imagine. 

^ Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing ftill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breafb- 
veins,  &c,  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will 
ceitainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
all  the  blood- veflels  arife  from  the  heart,  and  return 
to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon,  unlefs  in  topical  in- 
flammations, it  fignifies  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a fooliffi 
prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the  operation  when 
neceflary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  fome  more  im- 
portant occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
proper  or  not  j bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or 
fealons  has  likewife  bad  effeds. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  confe- 
quently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts  ; but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  to-' 
pical  affedions,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is  neceflary,  however, 
to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall, 
and  the  bleeding  is-  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there 
till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  fl:iall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.  That  will-  be  better 

' learned 
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learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  fo  luft  an  idea  of  the 
oneradon  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
' hLd  Neither  -is  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
let  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c. 
Xhefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fufficient  for 
determining  which  of  them  is  moft  proper  upon  any 
particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention 
is  only  to  leffen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

/ 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  in- 
flammation will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjedure 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  conftitution.  In- 
fiammationS'happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds,  , 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft  pro- 
bably be  difperfed  •,  thofe  which  follow  dole  upon  a 
fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body, 
will  generally  fuppurate  j and  thole  which  attack  very 
old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have 
a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flfi^ider  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very 
I tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a piece  of  wax  plalter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thele  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and,  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds 
but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be 
fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs  is  ripe 
or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known  from 
the  thinnefs  of  the  flein  in  the  moft  prominent' part 
of  it,  a fludluation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt  under 
the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abatement  of 
the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by 
means  of  cauftic. 

• 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  lymptoms  : 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
duflcifti  or  livid  ; the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin  goes  olf,  and 
it  feels  flabby  : little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  dif- 
ferent colours  fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  fubfides, 
and  from  a dufkifli  complexion  becomes  black  ; a 
quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  drelTed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm 
made  of  lixivium  and  bran , Ihould  the  fymptoms 

become 
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0.  rhe  Dart  mufl;  be  fcarified,  and  after- 
^^""TdrlSd  with  UfiUeum  foftened  with  oil  of  tur. 

• All  the  dreflings  muft  be  applied  warm, 
pentine.  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft 

with  eenerous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian 
be  fupporte  ^ g ftomach  will 

,'  ound  will  become  a commoo  ulcer,  and  muft  be 
treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes.  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  hiles,  mpofthume!,  ■whtloes,  &c. 
They  are  all  abfceffes  in  confequence  of  a prev.ous 
Mammation.  which,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  d.f- 
cuffed  i but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu 
rain  mould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  d.fcharged 

by  an  indfion,  if  neceffary  •,  afterwards  the  fore  may 

bl  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicura,  or  fome  other  di- 
geftive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  pla- 
fters  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and 
imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  It  is  however  a fa6t,  that  no  ex- 
ternal application  whatever  contributes  towards  the 
cure  of  a wound,  any 'Other  way  than  by  keeping  the 
parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the 

external  air,  which  may  be  as  effectually  done  by  dry 

lint, 
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lint,  as  by  the  mofl:  pompous  applications,  while  it  is 

exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  attend- 
ing them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefl;  to  inter- 
nal applications.  Thele  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftrudt'or  impede  the 
operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds  j all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fliall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
' cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  flone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  .if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extraded,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  be- 
fore any  dreffmgs  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  effeded  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
weaknefs,  or  lols  of  blood,  they  mull  be  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extraded  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

\ 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  ftopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
didance,  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft 

be 
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be  Jone  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be 
in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
ftopt  by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  ratmd 
the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  The  bell  me 
thod  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter 
round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  ealily  to  admit  a ftiall 
piece  of  ftick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mult  be 
twilled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a 
cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  ops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mull  take  care  to  twill 
it  no  longer,  'as  llraining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 

^Tn  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  va- 
rious other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing, as  the  application  of  llyptics,  aftnngents,  6cc. 
Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water, 
or  the  fiyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories,  may  be 
applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, llrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 

recommend  the  Agaric  * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

• Dr.  TilTot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  people,  gives  the  following 
direftions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. 

“ Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iffuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firft  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fucceflively : i.  The  outward  rind  or  flcin, 

which  may  be  thrown  away.  z.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  beft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a ham- 
mer, till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
direftly  over  the  burfting  open  biood-vefiels.  It  conftringes  and 
brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the 

fecond 
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any  of  the  other  ftyptics  y and  indeed  It  defervcs  cori- 
fiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  k^pt  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents. A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a 
bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly 
on. 

Though  fpirits,  tinaures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
cxceffive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change 
a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  be- 
caufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem,  as 
it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore 
heal  it;  but  this  is  only  a deception.  They  may  in- 
deed flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of 
the  velTels;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they 
obftrua  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  (kin,  the  bed  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafler.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  ail  that  is  necelfary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe : this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  fofc  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis.  It  however  mull  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard* 

fecond  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  velTels ; 
and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe. — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fpohge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effedls. 


Other- 
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oAerwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  may  be  cover- 

L with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  i^pread  with  the  com- 
mon wax*plafter;  and  the  whole  mutt  be  kept  on 

by  a proper  bandage.  ^ 

We  fliall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body;  common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
^efl:  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a band- 
age ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily 
underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreffmg  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lekft 
two  days-,  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefli 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  dreff- 
ing  fticks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefti  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
dreffmg.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falyes  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it 


with  the  yellow  ha/ilicwn  "j'  *,  and  if  fungus,  or  what 
is  called  pToud  ftiould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a little 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofe- 
ened  v/ith  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 
muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 


• See  Appendix,  Wax-plajler. 

See  Appendix,  Tcllow  bajilicum. 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very 
low  diet.  He  mufl;  abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled  : and,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed 
bim,  even  though  a fever  fhould  enfue.  Nature 
Ihould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more 
fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  ex- 
cefTive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfe6lly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfter^,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fl\in,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefs 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifter  or 
break  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  fome  of  the 
liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or 
Q with 
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f oil  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  oin 
h.  nrlared  When  the  burning  is  very 
Tep  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  fltould  be 
dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  iaftluum  and  ^r- 

Tier's  cerate  mixed  together.  , , • 1, 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafwned  a h.gh 
degree  of  indammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  ear 
.afgrene  or  mortifieation,  the  fame  means  muft  .be 
ufed^to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  m 
)ent  inflammations.  The  patient,  m this  cafe,  muft 
live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors. 
He  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fliould  become  livid  or 
Hack,  with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  wi 
be  necelTary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm 
camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tinaure  of  myrrh,  or 
other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decoaion  of  the  bark. 
In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken  inter- 
'nally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  moft  be  more  gene- 

As  example,  teaches  better  than  precept,  I lhall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this 
kind  that  has  occured  in  my  praftice.  A middle- 
aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large 
veflel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcalded 


* See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate, 
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about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on, 
the  burning,  in  fome  parts,  was  very  deep  before 
they  could  be  got  off.  f'or  the  firft  two  days  the 
fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  pro- 
per  application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  adminiftered ; poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  frefli  butter,  were  likewifc 
applied  to  the  aftetfted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
inflammation.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftridly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  admini- 
ftered once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate,  the  parts  were  dreflfed  with  a digeftive,  com- 
pofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum  •,  where 
any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  (lightly  fcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tindture  of  myrrh  ; and,  to  pre- 
vent their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admini- 
ftered. By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three 
weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs. 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  produdive  of  worfe  eonfe- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  negleded.  It  is  needlefs  to 
give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally  known  j 
we  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method 
of  treating  it. 


In 
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u flight  bruife.  it  «iU  be  ff 

nSlcl^onalfy  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
wet  with^this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  T 
rmom  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  , 
of  wibe,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frelh  cow-dung.  I 
ha.e  often  fecn  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  con- 
tufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes  and  fuch 
like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effea. 
When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 

immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a 

men.  His  food  Oiould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 

drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature,  as  whey 

fweetened  with  honey,  decoftions  of  tam^inds  bar- 
ley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruife 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
redted  above,  and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 

times  a-day.  „ , n j 

As  the  itrudture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflroyed 

by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affedfed,  the  fore  will 
not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  , that  is, 
before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very 
flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feverai  years  to 
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be  completed.  Hencfe  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  affi 
frequently  miftaken  for  the  King’s  evil,  and  treated 
as  fuch,  though,  in  fad,  they  proceed  folely  from 
the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from  the 
blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  v/ho  fees  them  propofes  a 
new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that 
the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by  confine- 
ment, or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft 
lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to 
nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Na- 
ture, thus  aflifted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a 
cure,  by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals* 

OF  ULCERS. 

s 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  j they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  j 
and  perfons  who  negledl  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
moft  liable  to  them.  They  might 'often  be  prevent- 
ed by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or 

by 
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by  opening  arti8cial  drains,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the 
'“'‘L  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound  by  - 

hard^efs^and  perpendicular  fltuation  of  rts,  frdes  or 
edges  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  & • 

L ’requires  conf.derable  Ikill  to  be  able  to  judge, 
whelh  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dned  up  In 
reneral  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit 
of  body,  ihould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft 
1 the  onllitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  prop  r 
reiimen  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  dii- 

pofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  y 

the  effea  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeales 
„ v g -rally  be\ealed  with  fafety  after  the  eaUh 
has  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not 
however,  to  be  attempted  too  foon.  nor  at  any  time 
without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper 
revimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  w g 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conft'tu'ioii 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fa  y. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  “ 

come  in  their  ftead,  they  mtift  be  cautioully  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patients  health,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and 
confumes  the  patient  by  a dow  fever,  it  Ihould  be 


healed  as  foon  as  pofifible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a ft  rid  attention 

to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  m 
j:he  decline  of  life:  as  we  have  frequently  known 
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people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while 
they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  exe- 
cutioners. 

Ths  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the  ufual 
quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cooling 
laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drelTed  with  the  yellow  hafilicum  ointment.  Some- 
times it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water,  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effefts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers. 
It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the 
ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folucion  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Doctor’s  diredions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe 
is  a table  fpoonful  night  and  morning ; at  the  fame 
time  walking  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
In  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Dodor  a little  before 
his  death,  he  informed  me,  ‘‘  That  he  obferved 

walking 
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wafting  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folution  of  a 

triole  ftrength  was  very  beneficia  . 

A isTULOUs  Ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  w.thout 
r'.n  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to 
raveCcallous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corroGve  ap- 
pfeation,  or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the 
Life ; but  as  this  operation  requires  the  ^and  of  an 

expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcnbe  it. 

Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  become  ftftu- 
lous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  tndeed, 
pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Ftftula  pafte  very  fuc 
cefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  me- 
dicine, and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a 
trial-,  but  as  thele  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing 
except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  corred  that  pamcular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the 

conftitution. ' 


CHAR  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

When  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medi- 
cal  afTiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  ftiall  endeavour 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  aocking.  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  moft  com? 
mon  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  imme- 
diate afliftance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and 
refolution,  who  is  prelent  when  a dillocation  hap- 
pens, may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient, 
than  the  moll  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  Ivvelling 
and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are 
prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  Hate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  a redudion  •,  and  by  wait‘d 
ing  till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  re- 
laxed, and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can 
never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A RECENT  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuHnefs,  and  other  cir- 
cumrtances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a 
fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the 
paft,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
fome  time  before  the  redudion  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  redudion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  cr  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfedly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this 
rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  llretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  flrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  tod  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difeafed  ever  after. 
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dislocation  of  the  jaw; 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning  blows 
falls,  chewing  hard 

eafdy  known  from  P^' ““  as  "he  teeth  of  the 
'’T“"^loVcorr::;;ofd  wTththofeofd^  upper;  _ 

beMes'Ihe  chin  either  Itangs  down  or  - thrown  to^ 
beliaes,  ui  oatient  is  neither  able  to 

to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  itoo  , 
may  hold'^the  head  firm  by  prefi.ng  tt  againll  his 
Teaft.  The  operator  is  then  to  two  . unnbs 

heincr  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
mav°not  fiip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient  s mouth  as 
he  can  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter- 
nally. ’ After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw  he  is 
to  ptefs  It  ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by 
which  means . the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
eafilv  pufhed  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  ot 
them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient  s chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pu  s 
him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the 
: ground.  This  method  often  fticceeds,  but  we  think 

it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend  the 
forni^r. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  alliftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  peo- 
ple imagine  the  neck  was  broken:  It  is,  however,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  partially  diQocated,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  almofl:  any  perfon  who  has  refolution 
enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  diHocation  of  the 
neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

^ When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  i his  chin  lies 
upon  his  breafl,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  to- 
wards one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againfl  the  patient’s  flioulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force, 

' gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s 
beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its 
natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 

women. 
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women,  and  “ >?c 

bled"  'andtould  be  fuffered.o  reft  for  fome  days,  t.U 

Se  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

dislocation  of  the  ribs. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with 
^ a thev  are  not  often  diOocated.  It  does, 
is  very  ftrong,  th  y ^ fufficient  rea- 

l::tice  Jf  R.  when  a rib  is  d'^ 

‘Tt  R‘te  p^ m Lo^dTl^ Ms  be., 
replace  It,  p endeavour  to  pufli 

b“  s to  1'-",/?"'! 

this  method  not  focceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordere 
fide  Tav  be  fufpended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and. 
Lhile  tile  ribs  are  thds  ftretched  afundei^  the  heads 
If  th  as  ate  out  of  place  may  be  thruft  tnto  them 

TtstrocLtions  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
eire  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  .he 
moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  direft  t e 
iutt  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  mo  e 
the  fore.patt  of  the  rib  inward  “«“^ds  the  back 
fometimes  (baking  it-,  by  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 
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^ The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diQocated  in  various  direftions ; It  happens  however 
mofl:  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  dii‘ecT;ly 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as 
well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  is  the  moft  fubjedl  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the 
body.  A diaocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  an^  inability  to  move  the  arm  : When  the  dido- 
catiop  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated, 
and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit  1 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protube* 
ranee  behind  theflioulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  for- 
wards toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and 
p caufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays 
hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu-^ 
ally  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin 
under  the  patienFs  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  be- 
hind his  own  neck;  by  this,  while  a fufficient  exten- 
fion is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
'operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  al- 
ways more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I 
have  generally  found  it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce 
the  fhoulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 

an4 
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a-  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
making"leextenaon,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be 
a little  bent. 

dislocation  of  the  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diaocated  m 
rhreftion  When  this  is  the  cale,  a protuberance 
Z be  obfeived  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards 
whkh  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a difiocation  of  this 

TsTO^affitonts  are  generally  necelTary  for  reducing 
a difiocation  of  the  elbow  •,  one  of  them  miift  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  Foper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for 
feme  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz, 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  direSions,  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


dislocation  of  the  thigh. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  dif- 
placed  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  Ihortened, 

and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 

downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 

muft 
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muft  be  laid  upon  his  back, , and  made  faft  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  ex* 
tenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft  pufh  the 
head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket* 
If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  patient  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenfion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  kneesy  ancles^  and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz,  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficienr,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
( often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known  a 
diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after 
all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


CHAP,  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

There  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  per- 
fon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac- 
tures. Though,  in  general,  fuch  perfons  are  very  ig- 
3 norant. 
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norant  yet  feme  of  them  are  very  fuccefsfuii  which 
fiorant,  yet  ^ , earning. 

ent  lhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mecha- 
enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this 
Zf  We  would,  however,  advife  people  never  to 
employ  fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  fk‘' 
furgeon  can  be  had  5 but  when  that  is  imprafticable, 
g muft  be  employed:  we  Ihall  therefore  recom- 
mend the  following  hints  to  their  confidcration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  theptients  d 
ought,  in  all  relpefts,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inBam- 
matory  fever.  He  Ihould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  an 
cool,  Ld  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  oo 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality ; as  ftewed  prunes, 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
mi^^ht  have  fatal  effeds.  There  is  often  a necefiity 
for*^  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of,  the  difeafe  might  require  a dif- 


ferent treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necefiTary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fradture,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  Ihould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens, 
but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated 
next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken, 
bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceflary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 

are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 

weeks. 
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weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however,  that 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy, 
, After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  railed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed- chair? 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  mull  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  him- 
felf,  otherwife  the  a6lion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  it’s  place 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglefting  this* 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  Ihifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a 
fradtured  thigh  bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above 
a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
' terafting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones;  but  as  defcriptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  1 lhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  ufe- 
ful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraduresi  lately  publifh- 
ed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh; 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  In  fradtures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
likewlfe  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  compound  fradtures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place 
to  another. 
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^ r.  ic  fo  keep  the  limb  a little  bent. 

The  beft  every  animal  puts  its 

k goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  fcweft  mul- 
limbs  when  g (,y 

eies  are  "on  his  fide,  or  making  the 

bedTo  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

rIL  SETTERS  ought  Carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  lhattered  or  broken,  into  a great 
In  rhis  caie  it  will  fometimes  be  necef 

fty"m  havtthe  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
life  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  Ihich  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation, 
often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  calcs  till  too 
L i have  known  this  principle  operate  o ftrongly, 
'that'  a limb  where  the  bones  were  lhattered  into  more 
than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputated  before  the 
third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufele  s. 

When  a fraaure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  mua  be  dreffed  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 

" Ttlthat  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken 
bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfelly  ftraighr  and  to  keep  it 
quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had 
much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A great  many 
of  the  bad  confequences  which  fuccecd  to  fraaured 
bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  or 
the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  ot  art,  or  rather  the 
abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifehief  than  would  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft  ludden 
cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  hap- 
pened where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some 
method  however  mull  be  taken  to  keep  the  member 

u u S 
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fteady;  but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without 
bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of-  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard,  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  afTume’the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  afljftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  re- 
commend is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers, 
and  anlwers  all  the  purpoles  of  retention  equally  well. 
The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb, 
with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  fradture  is  in 
the  leg. 

In  fradfuies  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plaher  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfclf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  oc- 
cafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  poffure,  and 
ihould  take  care  that  his  ffomach  be  conffantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture  is  oxycrate^  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
drefhng. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious  j 
they  are  generally  negledled.  When  a bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 

eafv. 
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e,fv,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  t but  when  a 
lioint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill 
imake  a (hift  to  move  it,  is  forty  to  lofe  his  time  for 
■fo  uiflinir  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceive,  him- 
iftl  an3  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  wha 
j l^ight  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 

'“c  J^Nr/rpetple  generally  immerfe  a ftrained  linfo 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  m too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  pait  immetfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  re- 
laxes inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 

to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewile  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veflels,  and 
prevents  the  adion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  fliould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 

1 have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  afFeaed 
part  have  a very  good  effea: : But  what  we  would  re- 
commend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove 
the  complaint  *, 

OFRUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  moft  liable  to 

this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 

by 

• A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greatelKafety.  viz.  poultices 
made  of  flalc  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 

U u 2 wine. 
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by  excefTive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  likeru 
In  the  latter  it  is  commonly  the  effe6t  of  blows  op' 
violent  exertions  of  the  ilrength,  as  leaping,  carrying, 
great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit,  in- 
dolence, and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  diieafe. 

A RUPTURE  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  ob- 
ftinaie  coflivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures 
ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The 
protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  oc- 
cafion  all  thefe  fymptoras ; and,  if  not  returned  in 
due  time,  will  prove  mortal. 

• On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
k ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  re- 
turn of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper, 
trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down, 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to< 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  return- 
ing it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  imprafticable 

wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpi- 
mt  dfluced  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fo- 

‘ mentaiion,  with-  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

' Without 
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without  an  operation,  a defer iption  of  which  is  fo» 
reign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate 
enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts 
to  reuirn  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I fhall  triefly  mention  the  method  which  I generally 

purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mu  ft  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrung  out  of  a deco6lion  of  mallows  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm 
water,  muft  be  applied  for  a confiderable  time.  A 
clyfter  made  of  this  decodlion,  with  a large  fpoon- 
ful  of  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 
thrown  up.  If  thefe  ftiould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
j-ecourfe  muft  be  had  to  prelTure.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  conflderable  force  will  be  neceffary  ; but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope- 
rator, at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a prefllire  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully 
condud  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  deferibed.  Should 
thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffedual,  clyfters  of  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum^ 
ftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might 
be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.,  I would  there.. 
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fore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  returning 
the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife.  I 
have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in  my 
endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  declared  the 
redudlion  of  the  gut  impradlicable  without  an  ope- 
ration * *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  necdlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
fome  time,  but  by  cylfom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at 
man’s  eftate,  fhould  vver  be  withoiit  one  of  thefe 
bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,-carrying  great  weights,  leap- 
ing, running,  and  the  like.  They  fliould  likewife 
avoid  windy  aliment  and  Ifrong  liquors  i and  fnould 
carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 

frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means. 

are: 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  prailitioner, , 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly,  with  obftjn^te: 
coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rup- 
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are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effeCts,  No  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  ftruCture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
fome  organ  neceffary  to  life  is  evidently  deftroyed. 
The  action  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired  as 
even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone  : In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  fuflered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impoflible 
to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  folids 
fhould  recover  their  power  of  aCting.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwhole- 
fome  vapour,  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  by  a,ftroke  on 
the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on 
the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuflered  to  grow  cold,  he 
will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  -,  but,  if  the  body 
be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  re- 
covered its  power  of  aCling,  the  fluids  will  again 
besm  to  move,  and  all  the  vital' functions  will  be 
rertored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  a 
church,  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 


ture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced. 
By  negledling  this  many  perilh  who  were  not  fufpedled  to  have 
had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  1 have  known  this  happen 
where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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potice  taken  of  him,  This  conduct  feems  to  be  the 
refuk  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fnper- 
f.itious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in- 
habited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may 
be,  we  ftiall  not  pretend  to  enquire ; but  furely  the 
condudl  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufincfs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufc. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is 
the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  'made  to  remove  it.  When 
iinwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled.  If 
the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  that  evacuation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up 
the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm 
fand,  aflaes,  or  the  like. 

I SHOULD  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal : and  to  point  out  the  molt  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferersi  but  as  I 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in^  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  TiflTot,  I flaall 
content  myfelf  with  fekaing  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  molt  important,  and  adding  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  the  courfe  of  pradice. 
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mouth  and  stomach. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effeft  of  carelefnefs.  Children  Ihould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fub- 
ftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  deep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This 
condufl  is  exceedingly  incautious,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
ing, or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 
fubftance  before  the  perfon  is  aware*. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either 
by  extrading  it,  or  puftiing  it  down.  The  fafeft 
and  moft  certain  way  is  to  extrad  it ; but  this 
is  not  always  the  eafieft  j it  may  therefore  be  more 
eligible  fome  times  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which'  may  be  puftied  down  without  dan- 
ger are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefti, 
fruits,  and  the  like : All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought, 
if  poffible,  to.be  extraded,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lall  winter  dif- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  Ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
j:ourfe  of  her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide, 

be 
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be  fliarp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  filh-bones,  bits  of 
glafs,,&c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  palTed  in  too  deep, 
we  fhoLiId  endeavour  to  extradl  them  with  our  fingers, 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower’ 
we  mufi;  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  offer- 
ceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  Bur  this  attempt  to  ex- 
tra6t  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible 
nature,  and  has  defeended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed, Xhefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  m'uft 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducting it,  there  fliould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumfiance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  infirument  employed  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fbme- 
times  enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of 
the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  palTed 
below  the  fubfiance  that  obfiruCls  the  pafiage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fub- 
flance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  filh-bone,  flicks 
acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing 
them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  dif- 
engages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances, 
ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftruCting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  palTage,  and  which  may  either 
talily  elude  the  hook,  orfiraiten  it  by  their  refiftance, 

u kind 
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a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk, 
may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other : thefe  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the 
obftrufting  body,  and  fo  to  extradl:  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  imall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confiftence.  One  ot  thefe  is  to  be  tied 
faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  fur{;ound  the  obftruaing  fubftance,  and  to 
draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  paffcd  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obfl:ru6ling  body,  which  may  be  involved, 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubflance  to 
be  extradted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
mult  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  ftopt  in 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  palTage, 
a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which 
is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The  fponge 
foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift  fituation, 
and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded 
by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water. 

Afterwards 
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Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  fattened,  ’and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  re- 
turn through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed in,  it  draws  out  the  obttrudling  body  along 
with  it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  compretted  or  fqueezed  into  a 
fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn, 
after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge 
may  likewife  be  compretted  by  a piece  of  whale-bone 
fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I HAVE  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies 
which  had  ttuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing 
the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is 
fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer 
the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit : but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs 
when  fuch  obftrufling  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in, 
and  not  hooked  or  ttuck  into  the  fides  of  the  gullet, 
as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion 
further  mifchief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomit- 
ing may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two 
fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a 
draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his 
throat  with  a feather-,  and  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed, 
a clytter  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is 

made 
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made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  this  has  often  been  found  to 
fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obftrudUng  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  puflied  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax  candle  oUed, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a 
fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extradt  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mnft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and 
rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down,  than 
fuffer  the  patient  to  peri(h  in  a few  minutes ; and  we 
ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great 
many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing 
of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fubftances  has  been 
followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours 
either  to  extradt  or  pufh  down  the  fubflance,  muft: 
prove  inefiedlual,  they  Ihould  be  difcontinued  ; be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in 
them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudlion  itfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the  obftrudlion  had 
been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  ftiould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he  can- 
not, he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injedlion,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  a decodlion  of  mallows.  In- 

jedtions 
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jeftions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruAion, 
than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftrudling  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
inuft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
He  fliould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  of  the  paflages, 
though  the  obftr tufting  body  be  removed. 

A PROPER  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  inhering  body  more  efFedually  than 
inftruments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet;  but 
this  is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomit- 
ing and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins> 
which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  dif- 
charged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  flomach,  the  patient  fliould  ule  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinacious  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  Pie  fliould  avoid. all  heating  and  irritat- 
ing things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like; 
and  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water, 

or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he 
muft  bg  nounflied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the 

like. 
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When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi- 
ately fulfbcated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage 
is  vanilhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration 
be  not  reftored  ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy^  or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  diredlly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to 
mention  it,  though  it  ffiould  only  be  attempted  by 
perfons  ikilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances 
may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  un- 
fortunate fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we 
ffiould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objed  to  his 
fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are 
many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons 
to  life  and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a confi- 
derable time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necefiary  opera- 
tions for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing 
this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the 
body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture  with 
the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the 

head 
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head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s 
Ihoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition 
as  poflible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried  in  the 

arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drown- 
ed, the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  rejlore 
the  natural  warmth^  upon  which  all  the  vital  fundlions 
depend*,  and  to  excite  thefe  fundions  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  fldn,  but  likewife 
to  the  lungs,  intefliines, 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effednal  obftacle 
to  his  recovery.  For  this  rcafon,  after  ftripping  him 
of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths  as 
warm  as  they  can  be  made  i and,  as  foon  as  a well- 
heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and 
the  rubbing  Ihould  be  continued.  Warn  cloths 
ou^ht  likewife  to  be  frequently  applied  to  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  wa- 
ter,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  ihould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  *,  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  always  to  be 
chafed  with  volatile  fpirits,  and  ftimulating  powders, 
as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up 

the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  farrie  ti  . 
When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  rifmg  of  the  cheft 
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t)r  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fhould  prefs  the> 
breaft  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  deprelTing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  na- 
tural refpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the 
noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe. 
Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a wooden 
pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at 
the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth, 
or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be 
employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  neceflfary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft:  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  benecelTary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  nee^llefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  operation, 
as  it  fliould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  fls;ill- 
ed  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfler.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe, which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco  pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
mufl;  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after 
the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing 
through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an 
empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  manner  : A common  clyfter-pipe  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied 
round  the  fmall  end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke 
blown  up  as  direfled  above.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
pradicable  to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyf- 
ters  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait 
and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently  admi- 
niflered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyfter 
bag  and  pipe  j bur,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well 
up,  a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  Ihould  be  put,  if  the  above  endea- 
vours prove  ineffeftual.  Where  there  are  no  con- 
veniences for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may 
be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  afhes,  grains,  or 
fuch  like.  TilTot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who 
was  reftored  to  life,  after  Ihe  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  afhes,  co- 
vering her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet 
round  her  head,  and  a (locking  round  her  neck 
(luffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over 
all.  After  (he  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this 
fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  (he  recovered  fpeech, 
and  cried  out,  I 1 fv£s%z\  a little  cherry- 
brandy  was  given  her,  and  (he  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  the  allies  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards  (he 
was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint  except 
that  of  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  m a 
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few  days.  The  Dodtor  mentions  likewife  an  inftance 
of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he  had  re- 
mained fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a dung- 
hill. 

Till  the  patient  Ihews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits  j 
and,  as  loon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallow- 
ing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought 
every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  j but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe ; 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fub- 
ftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tifibt  in  this 
cafe  recommends  theoxymel  of  fquills,  a table  fpoon- 
ful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or 
fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
henediElus^  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a little  fair,  may,  he  fays 
fupply  its  place.  The  Dodlor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  fliould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afliftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft  appear! 
ances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimulating  ap- 
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plications  are  ftill  to  be 'continued,  and  fmall  quan- 
tities of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequentlyto  be 
adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  (hould  be 
manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
opprefTion,  a cough,  and  feverilbnefs,  which  effec- 
tOally  cohftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  t'lie  arm,  and  to  caufe 
him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder-ffower- 
tea,  or  any  other  foft  peftoral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fnffocation  or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thole  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for  above 
fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  fife ; 
yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods 
taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  v^armth,  recovered,  and 
in  a few  days  was  perfedlly  Well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inlfance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Elfays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  bread:, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inliances  of  a 
fimilar  nature  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to 
a full  proof  of  this  fad,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  laved  hy  the  ufe  of  prefer  means: 
duly  perjijtcd  in. 
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OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  eve^ 
deftriidtive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or'frotn 
fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  paffed  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fieeping  in  clofe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  oil 
contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and 
dilfufed  all  over  the  chamber  ; while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  witfi 
phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  deep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  bind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfpns  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  deep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  date  of  fermentation,  con- 
tains fomething  poifonous,  wbich  kills  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  al- 
ways danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quan- 
tity of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a Rare  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  diut  up  for  fome 
time.  There  have  been  many  indances  of  perfons 
ftruck  dead  on  entering  Rich  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  elcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  diut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
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cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
lame  effedls  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  b^ 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as 
has  been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work, 
when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholelbme,  by  let- 
ting down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel, 
or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  5 but  where  the^  are  fuddenly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  Itink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate 
like  ocher  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber,  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breads  generally  find  themfelves 
quickly  oppreflfed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  .foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air ; or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a litilfe  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  following  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  airj  and  volatile  falls,  or  other  fti- 

mulating 
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mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fiiould 
next  be 'bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow> 
fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  arelharp  clyflers  by  any  means  to  be  negledl- 
ed  ; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindure  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces  *,  or,  in  their  Head,  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three 
large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the 
clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if,  neceffary,  which  were 
recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation,  warmth, 
&c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  tlie  cafe 
of  a man  fuffocatcd  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing 
him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tpffed  about.  And  Dr® 
Frewen,  of  Suflex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young 
man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but 
was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradice  of  plunging  perfons  fuftbcated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating 
dogs  in  grotto  del  canty  and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake.. 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  (topping  the  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood 
towards  the  brain  •,  fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind 
of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  (leepinefs.  The  travel- 
ler, in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to 
grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  expofed  to. 
This  deep,  which  he  might  confider  as  fome  alle- 
viation of  his  fufierings,  would,  if  indulged,  prove 
his  laft. 

Such  violent  effe£ls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
commen  in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a morti- 
fication, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the 
fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fhew,  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rotten- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification ; and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
waterj,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  ; after  which  the  per- 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little 
warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  aa 
infufion  of  elder  flowers  fweetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  mufl;  have  obferved,  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  flightly  affeded  with  cold,  that  the 
' beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome 
time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter i or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldefl:  wa- 
ter. There  is  the  greateft  encouragement  to  perfift 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  aflured  that  per- 
fons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  ex- 
pofed to  the  freezing  air  during  fiveorfix  fuccefli  ve 
days,  and  who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for 
feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs  been  revived.  ' 

I HAVE  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  amongft:  the  peafants  in  the 
cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expoied  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immedi- 
ately apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  Are,  or,  if 
they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen, 
an  inflammation  leldom  fails  to  enfue.  Mofl;  of  the 

ill 
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ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafiiy 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  mention- 
ed above. 


The  effedls  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effedted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature  may 
be  applied  to  the  Ikin,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  ocher 
ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians 
are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons  apparently 
dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE.  . v 


TRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 


blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits, 


after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
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ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  Iliould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ; and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope^  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould 
be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half 
hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any  mild  vege- 
table, with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar  and  vine- 
gar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fliould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  Ihould  deep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife.  ' 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defed,  than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind;  obflinate  watching  j want  of  appetite,  or  fuch 
like.  In  thefe  an  almoft  directly  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  mentioned  above  muft  be  purfued. 

I HE  patient  fliould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fliould  have  his  legs,  thighs, 

arms. 
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arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot 
flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong 
fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a 
little  rum  or  brandy  j and,  if  he  can  fwailow,  fome 
hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his 
mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pic  of  his  ftomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  the  feet. 

As  Ibqn  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
Ihould  take  fOme  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening 
nourifhment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of 
water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate. 

Sight  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

These  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effeft  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to 
this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding 
are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed  perfons 
fubjeft  to  this  kind  ihould  always  be  bled  lying,  in 
order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however, 
continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be 
held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples, 

&c.  r; 

When  fainting  is  the  effedt  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all 

refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  ftiould  be 

mads 
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made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient  clyfters  will 
likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fliould 
afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cor- 
dials, and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occalioned  by  indigeftion.' 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  betiedidius^' 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a 
large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve 
to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to  foften 
its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effed  a difcharge  of  it  by 
vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to  his 
nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreable  to 
him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife 
from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall  therefore  fay  no 
more  upon  that  head. 

^ Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
generally  denote  an  opprefTion  at  ftomach,  or  a mafs 
of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions either  by  vomit  or  flool.  When  they  occur  at 
S the 
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the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great 
danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both 
externally  and  internally  is  the  bed  remedy  during  the 
, paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon  juice  and  water  after 
it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied 
with  great  evacuations,  mud  be  treated  like  thofe 
which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations 
ought  to  be  redrained.  When  they  happen  towards 
the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at 
that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the 
patient  mud  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyderic  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admiflicn  of  frefli  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
exceffive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
ftrained.  They  are  generally  the  effedt  of  mere  weak- 
nefs or  exhaudion.  Dr.  Ehgleman  relates  the  cafe 
of  a woman  “ in  childbed,  who,  after  being  hap- 
“ pily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards 
“ of  a quarter  of  an- hour  apparently  dead.  A phy- 
“ fician  was  fent  for;  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean 
“ while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  attempt- 
“ ed  to  aflid  her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf  upon 
“ her  midrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in 
“ as  much  breath  as  (he  poflibly  could,  and  in  a very 
“ fhort  time  the  exhauded  woman  awaked  as  out  of 
“ a profound  deep;  when  proper  things  being  given 

her,  fhe  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afleed  how  fhe  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  faid  fhe  had  feen  it  praftifed  at 

“ Altenburgh 
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«'  Altenburgb,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the 
“ happieft  effed.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly,  that  other  midvvives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life,  and 
others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  with- 
out all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to  life. 

Fr6m  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient. 
By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often 
kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call 
in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  alTiftance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnefs  his  exit,  vvhofe  breathing  exhaulfs  the  air,  and 
increafes  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  lead  doubt 
but  this  pradice,  which  is  very'  common  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to 
the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhau.ftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than  are 
abfolutely  neceflfary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at 
lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frefli  air. 

Persons  fubjed  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting 
fits,  fliould  negled  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon 
in  dejedion  and  weaknefs  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  dagnation,  coa- 
gulations and  obdrudions  are  formed,  and,  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very 
confiderably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  formed 
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in  the  heart  or  larger  veflels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fome- 
times  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers;  yet  even  thefe  ought, 
as  foon  as  poflible,  to  be  removed. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effefls  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sorrietirries  by  defttoying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once ; but 
in  general  their^effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to 
excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may  gene- 
rally be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought  always 
to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  overcharged  with 
liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  xondud 
themfelves,  than  from  the  defttudive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftruds  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in/  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,'  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  favour- 
able for  contiaulng  the  vital  motions,  difeharging  the 
contents  of'  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difeharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the 
perfon  upon  his  belly ; when  afteep  he  may  be  laid 

on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particu- 
lar 
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lar  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bentj 
twifted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  excefTive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal 
confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  j thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagu- 
lated the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digelled.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water 
with  a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil ; but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in 
this  fituation,  Tfhall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation, 
wherein  moft  of  thole  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned 
dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
fuccefsful. 

A YOUNG  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glalfes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  fall  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
' ation  for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremitits, 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him  ftill  llecp- 
ing,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  flvin  covered 
with  a cold  clammy  fvveat.  Alrnoft;  the  only  figns  of 

Y y life 
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life  remaining,  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
aconvulfive  motion  or  agitation  , of  his  bowels. 

I TRIED  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fhaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  •,  bur, 
as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into 
the  llomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the  lead: 
effedl,  and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I ordered 
h'is  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a fharp  clyf- 
ter  to  be  immediately  adminiftered.  This  gave  him 
a flool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy  effeft, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhev/  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
fenfes.  He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days 
weak  and  feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a fore- 
m\s  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by 
means  of  a (lender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  li- 

quors.,  ^ 

This  young,  man  would  probably  have  been  luf- 

fered  10  die,  without  any  affdlance  being  called,  had 
not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been 
, advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  m cure  him  of  an 
' ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 

or  a fpafmodic  affedion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 

^ ' Ferions 
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Perlbns  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in'  rich  blood 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and 
to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a 
little  nitre  in  it.  They  fliould  likevvife  receive  the 
fteams  of  hot  virteg'ar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perlbns  are  mod  fubjedl 
to  fpafmodic  affeflions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient’s  legs  lliould  be  immeried  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fteams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  Ihould  likewife  be  drank  ; to  a cup 
of  which  a tea-fpopnful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may 
occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or 
leather  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frelh 
air  Inould  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  An  infant  when  in  bed 
Ihould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
vdth  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and  when  in  a 
cradle,  Its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days' 
by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  over  laid,  as  it  is  term- 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  cfFeifls  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-layed  by  its  mother  being  feized  in 
the  right  wi  h an  hyfteric  lie.  'I'his  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againll  employjng  hyfteric  women  as  nurfes  ; and  fhould  likewife 
teach  fuen  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
ihemfefves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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ed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe 
related  by  Monfieur  Janiny  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch 
occafions. 

A NURSE  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  w'as  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no 
refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarnilhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping, 
in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths 
and  a parcel  of  afhes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  iLin. 
As  foon  as  the  allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils ; to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually!  the  pullations , 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing, 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  w’ant  of  the  breart,  which 
being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 

this  time  very  well  re-eftablilhed,  and  it  was  hot 
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weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  fleep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfedly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  de- 
fpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effedlually  as 
in  the  preceding  cafe.  • 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doftors  Commons,  Lon- 
don, relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued 
in  oood  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck 
with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil  ; adminifter- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  friflions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This 
courfe  had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours, 
when  an  incifion-  was  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula  into  the  lungs. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  tlve  blood  at  the 
artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfe 
was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  fridlions  were 
continued  for  fome  time  longer ; his  pulfe  became 
more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irri- 
tated with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Warm  cordials  were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in 
two  days  hewas  fowell  as  to  be  able  to  walkeightmiles. 

These  cafes  are  fufficienc  to  ftiew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
ftrangle  themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 

SiON-flTS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lafl:  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  rennain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon, 
who  appears  .to  be  in  perfcdl  health,  is  fuddcnly 
feized  with  a convulfion-fit,  and  feems  to  expire,  » 
fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired 'in  convulfions;  but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  'prahtic ability  of  recovering  perfons 
%'ijibty  dead : 

In  theparifiiof  St.  Clemens y at  Colchejiery  a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having 
had  the  brcaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion- 
fit,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a 
privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead,  it  was  accord- 
ingly (tripped,  laid  out,  the  paffing-bcll  ordered  to 
be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made;  but  a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,^ 
and  upon““examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its. 
mouth  and  nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath ; 
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upon  which  fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart 
begin  to  beat  faintly;  fhe  then  put  a little  of  the 
mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  flie^  had  the  fatisfa6lion  of  reftoring  to  its 
difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again,  - 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perlbn,  were  fufficient  to  reflore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed  •,  as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afiies  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulating 
clyflers,  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  it  they  had  expired  in  circumfiances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  direflions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
-other  circumltances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ficient proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  en- 
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deavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in 
ailHVmg  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  tatts  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture might  be  adduced,  were  it  necefiary  j but  thefe, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

fpciety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons^  in- 
llituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fa- 
psfa£lion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  ^whom  owed  their 
prelervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medi- 
cal knowledge,  but  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drovyned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes  where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fuf- 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all  theiy 
fu nations,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
ffiocking  to  refleft,  that  for  want  of  this  confideration 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in 
v^’hom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  re- 
vived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mofl: 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe 
called  fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,»  as 
apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein,  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire..  The  various  cafuahies  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations  from  .the  fulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  j the  unwholefome  air  of 
long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  j the  noxious  vapours 
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srifing  fpoiT)  fermenting  liquors ; the  fleams  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  ; fulphureous  mineral  acids ; arfenical 
effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furniffl  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  en- 
deavours. Perhaps  thofe  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation,  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  luch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per means,  as  blowing  flrongly  into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  ot  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes;  they  are  pra6licable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  gnd  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reflore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  fridions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thele  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumflances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conducing:  them.  Above  all  we  would  re- 

^ I ^ 

commend  perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to  de- 
fpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumflances ; or 
to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied,  that  an  inftitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  ; and  that  a 
pward  was  allowed  to  every  one  vviio  fflould  be 
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inftrumental  in  refloring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly 
dead  *.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed 
to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure 
which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  refle£ling  that  he 
has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a 
fufficient  reward. 

« / 

• The  x^uthor  is  happy  to  obfervc,  that,  fince  the  firil  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amflerdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is-likc- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
who  have  been  aflive  in  their  endeavours  to  reitore  to  life  per- 
fons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any 
accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperlor  to  the  rupcrliiiious  inftitu- 
tion,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon 
out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriltian  burial ; bu-C 
allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  wha 
recovers  him  after  he  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  dead. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JGnorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordi- 
nary medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  na- 
ture. That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and 
experience  have  fufficiently  fhewn.  Phyficiaiis,  however, 
from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of 
medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to 
the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftbrs. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  iit 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes  ; when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phy- 
ficians  thought  they  could  effeCl  by  a number  of  ingredients, 
what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofc 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgracied  the  me- 
dical art,  and  which  were  efteemed  pov/erful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufaClured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfeClion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  w^hich 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  ftiapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is'  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
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a£lually  perform  all  that  can  be  clone  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. Whei>a  medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to-be  joined  : in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afeertain  the  precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  j and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effica- 
cy: it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable ; an  object  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. 'rhey  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ftill  ereatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwcr  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 

more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  praaitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
£on  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
praaitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  necelTary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  fjorn  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  tife 
are  inferred  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefer! bed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept.  ^ 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating 
upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as 
could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence, 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft 
every  medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fliould  be  ufed  as 
foon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple. 
drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in 
fmall  quantities  : they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infedbs, 
or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour, 
often  become  quite  inflgnificant. 

In  the  preparation  ol  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatorics  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
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of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvements 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  dr  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceflary  to  give  the  medicine 
a proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring''ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  mofl:  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
fiances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
grifc  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  frufirates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fliould^pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. '■ 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  arc  often  .the  beft;  befides,  they  are 
the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  modi  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
1 have  generally  followed  that  which  fcemed  to  be  the  moil 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fleps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 

difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c.  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  th® 
Kew  Diipenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  Inch 
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as  have  occurred  to  niyfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fuggeft- 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I ani 
not  able  diftinilly  to  recolledf. 

I HAVE  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations,  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  {ome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  clafles  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another ; andj 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  ftapd  firft  or 
laftj  no  ddubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
oncj  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  whichj  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared neceflary.  When  this  is  omittedj  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the.  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The 
dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adultj  Unlefs  when  the  con- 
trary is  exprefled.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicine  exadlly  to  the  d/fferent  ages,  conftitutions, 
&c.  of  patients  5 butj  Tappy  for  mankind,  mathematical 
exadlnefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceftary; 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
portional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedl,  a 
great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicinei  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exadl  rules.  A patient  betwixt  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  ; from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth  j from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Eyen  authors  who  write  in  Englilh,  generally  give 
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their  prefcriptions  in  Latin:  and  feme  of  them  fliew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  preferip- 
tion,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fliall  not  pretend  to 
fay ; but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifli 
I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures^  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table : • 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

/ An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - ^ three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  _ - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

I 

\ 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPAR ATlONSi  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Pfadtice. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  CrUde 
I cinnabar  qf 

■ fulphur  of 

Balfam,  of  Capivi 
• ■ — — of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
— ^ — cinnamon 
■ ■ Mezerion 
"■■■  Peruvian 

■ Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  Hone,  levigated 
CaRor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 
- ' Lunar 
Earth,  Fuller’s 
- — ■ - Japan 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 

Extrafts,  of  gentian 

- of  guaiacum  ' 

, of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

— I — of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

— of  poppies 

of  wormwood 

Flowersof  camomile 

• colt’s  foot 

- elder 

• rofemary 

• damalk  rbfes 

■■  red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 
- ■ bitter  apple 
— " ■ ■ caffia  fillularis 

— ■ ■ CuralTao  oranges 

• figs,  dried 

— French  prunes 
* Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  Juniper  berries 
— nutmegs 

- — tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

■  ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

afafcetida  ^ 

camphor 

- — galbanum 

-  gamboge 

- -■ — guaiacum 

•  kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartlhorn,  calcined 

fhavings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  centaury 

peppermint 

-■  ■ ■ fpearmint 

•  penny-royal 

favin 

»■  ' — trefoil 

- uva  urli 

wormwood 

Lead,,  Litharge 
— — white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crud6 

iEthiops  mineral 

calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

•'  red  precipitate 

■  white  ditto 

Mulk 

Oil,  effentlal,  of  amber 

T of  anife 

of  cinnamon 

■  of  juniper 

-  of  lemon-peel 

— of  peppermint 
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oil,  expreJIetl,  of  almonds 

of  linfeed 

t)il  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  lliells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins,  benzoin 

_ flowers  of 

j—  Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

franckincenfe 

liquid  fiorax 

white,  or  rofin- 

fcammony 

Roots,  birth  wort 

calamus  aromaticus 

comrayerVa 

garlic 

gentian 



hellebore^  black,  white 

•  jalap 

ipecacuanka 

•  lily,  \yhice 

liquorice 

marflimallovv 

■  mezerion 

rhubarb 

farfaparilla  ' 

feneka 

fquills 

tormentil 

— — turmeric  i 

■  Virginian  fnake 

m wild  valerian 

z.edoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 
volatile 

Salt,  Epforw 

of  Glauber 

of  Hartfllsrn  ' 

nitre,,  purffled,  or  prunel 

— — Polychrefl: 

Rochbl 

of  tartar 


Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

cardamom 

— coriander 

cummin 

mu  Hard' 

fweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  asthereal,  or  aether 

of  hartfhorn 

of  lavender,  compound: 

of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

— . of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 

of  vitriol' 

of  wine  redlified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

rull  of,  prepared 

fqlbble  fait  of 

Sulphur,  vivum  i 

balfam  of 

— flowers  of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

foluble 

. — vitriol ated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated 
Turpentine,  A^enice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

—  blue 

—  white 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

V/cods,  guaiacum 

logwood 

fafl'afras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

B A L S A M S. 

T^HE  fubjeta  of  this  fedion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  conapofitionS)  which,  fron\  their  bein^  luppoled 
to  pqflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  nunierous,  and 
held  in  great  eftpem  ; modern  pra^ice,  hoiyever,  has  jufUy 
reduced  it  to  a very  narro^y  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifli  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms  ; reTified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days ; then 
ftrain  oflp  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  {trains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mufl:  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affedted  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  Balfa?n. 

Locatelli’s  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and  ' 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound;  red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  keep  them  flirring  together  till  the  balfam  is 
cold. 

T his  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  interlines, 
the  dyfentery,  hsemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  v/ounds  and  ulcers.  T he  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

Z '-i  3 The 
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The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
redfified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  ernployed  in- 
ternally to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kid- 
nies,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Cotninatider’ s Balfam,  Per  fan  Balfairi,  Balfam  of  Berne,  W ide’s 
Balfa?n,  Friar's  Balfam,  Jefuit's  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops, 
&c. 

BOLUSES. 

^ S bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
"*■  ^ and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,^  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  con- 
ferve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 
\ip  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c. 
with  conferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more- 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,'  and  likewife  occafioqs  the- 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Afringent  Bolus.  v 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains ; gum  kino,  fiv£* 
crains  ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

^ In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  dif-- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus- 
may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge; 

abates.  Diaphoretic 
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Diaphoretic  Bolus, 

Take  of  gum  gualacu;n;  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple;  fimple 
fyrup,  a fuflicient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necelTary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
ttyipe  o;-  thrice  a week.  It  may  he  taken  over  night ; and  if 
It  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  wdll  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

Boliis  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  ot  the  befl:  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 

half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple 

l^Tup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  z.  bolus. 

This  IS  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions ; 

but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 

ftronger  purge  Is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Pebloral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten^ 
grams;  fait  of  hartfiiorn,  fix  grains;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus.  • ' 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  Jong  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 

Purging  Bolus. 

ake  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 

uples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup.  , 

nnfp  VP  ^ ^ purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  necelfary,  the  La 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or'upwards.  ^ 

^ ^ 4-  CATAw  ' 
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CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

^ Atapl  ASMS  pofTefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  adf  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difciitient  Cataplafm.  \ 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frelh  hemlock  leaves 
bruifed,  two  ounces ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  theq 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce ; yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces  ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; linfeed 
meal,  as  much  as  necelTary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mufl:  be  previoufly  diffolved 
, with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necefl'ary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chule  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  freffi 
butter.  ’ 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
lervice  in  deep  (eated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  Rc.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are, likc- 
wife  applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers. 
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They  flaould  not  be  fufFered  to  He  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raifed  blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  conti- 
nue fo  when  preffed  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  ^ ftrong 
vinegar,  as  niuch  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  fipapifms  of  a more  ffimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above* 

CLYSTERS. 

HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adtive 
medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be 
adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  v^ill  not  fit  upon  the  fto- 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  efFedI,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  t^oe  it  by  the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyrter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
v/ater,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteflines,  &c. 

Some  fubldances,  as  thefmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bov/els  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  efFedled  by  means  of  a 

pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  IS  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfdns  unable  to  fwal- 

low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fujiported  by 
clyfters.  ^ 
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Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  finfecd  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjier, 

Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

,Tf  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait;  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjler. 

Carminative  Clyjier. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Bo^  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

Tn  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  adr 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Fcetid  Clyjler^  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients, 

Oily  Clyjier. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  ofF  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  mufl:  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 

Starch  Clyjier. 

Take  jelly  of  flrarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil.,,-, 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfler  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fhaipnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajlringent 
Clyjler. 
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turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  common  decoftion,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpen- 
ti;ie,  difToIyed  vyith  the  yolk  of  an  egg',  half  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftrudlions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  in  chplicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel, 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  cjyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  in.fiammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

(t^*  We  think  it  unneceiTary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular- 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 


COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 


j^YE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  polTelTed  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  examin- 
ed many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike 
thebafis  of  moft  of  them -being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead! 
Their  effeas  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts  ; hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations, and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  cln  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they 

do  not  diflbJve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  _ ^ 


Collyrium  of  Allum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  j agitate  it  well  togethei 
With  the  white  qf  one  egg.  = 


This 
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This  is  the  collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  lineh,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm;  rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Difiblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  mod  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application,  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inftamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  neceflary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
fed  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  DHTolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty- five  drops  of  his  Extraii  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoojiful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  . many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium, 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTiotrs  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  mod:  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
' - tainly, 
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tainlv,  and  as  effeilually  anfwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  wefhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  flightly. 

Japonic  ConfeSHon. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  diflblved  in  a 
fufEcient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
fimple  fyrup  and  confcrve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  electuary.  * 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  electuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

VERY  Apothecary’s  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palTed  for  a confection- 
er s warehoufe.  They  polTefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fu^ar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  mull  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks  ; the'  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  ofF  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into 
a fmooth  mafs ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fu- 
gar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  conti- 
nued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  wdll 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

T hofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

I ake  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  thejr  heels  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  tw'o 

, pounds  ^ 
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pounds  .of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 
fer ve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-lbrrel,  ^c. 

The  conferVe  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 
two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a gentle  refl:rin>ent  in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  efFeits,  hctvevef,  it  mufl:  be  taken  in  larger 
Quantities. 

Conferve  sf  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burfl:  j afterwards 
cxprefllng  the  juiCe,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  iivula  and  glafids  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefti  vegetables 
firft'in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fu- 
gar. The  fubjecl  is  either  preferved  moifl:  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
lafi:  is  the  moft  lifual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of  the 
apo.thecary. 

decoctions. 

'I'XT'ATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables;  and  though  its  adion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
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t)lende<i  with  the  gummy  and  faline, . are  In  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decodlions  and 
- infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufefulj 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  deco6tion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometime« 
days,  to  efFe£l:. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  irhmediate 
ufe. 


Beco^ion  of  Alt  ha  a. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfli-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces  j raillns  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three 
pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one-third  of  it  is 
confumed ; afterwards  ftrain  the  deco£lion  and  let  it  ftand 
for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried, 
they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs  and  fharp  defluftions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
coftion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

^he  Common  Becotlion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers 
and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two 
quarts.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  thedecoaion. 

medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoaion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfl-ers 

wiinik"  f7  ^"Sredients  may  be  occafioiially  added.  I* 
wifeferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 

reqLe.'  ^ quantity  as  the  cafe  may 

Dec€^ion  Logwood. 

in  Chips,  of  ,0, woo.. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  fimnle  wafted, 

added  to  this  decoaion.  -^^-'^n-water  may  be 
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In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a t!ea- cupful  of  this  deco6Hon  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Deco5Hon  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruviaji  bark,  grofsly  powdered 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ilrain  the 
decodlion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agree- 
able and  efficacious. 

Compound  Deco5iion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  M^ater. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affedled  with  a ftupor 
but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonCuls  every  fourth  orfixth  hour. 

Teco^ion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frelh  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; fliavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil 
over  a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  ot  water,  to  one ; adding 
towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafafras  wood,  and  three 
drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decoftion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfo 
of  mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has 
been  ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
reftores  flefti  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difealf.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cu- 
taneous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 

Decoction  of  wch. 

This  decoaion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 
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iThe  following  decodion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may 
i'upply  the  place  of  the  Lilbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces;  liquorice  and  meze- 
rlon  root,  of  each  half  ah  ounce  ; fliavings  of  guaiacum  arid 
faflafras  wood,  df  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Irifufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  theri  boil 
them  till  one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed ; afterwards 
flrain  the  decoction.  , 

This  decodion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fam«  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Decodiion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka,  rattle-fnake  root;  one  dunce ; w'’ater,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint;  and  ftrain. 

This  deccdion  is  recommended  in  .the  pleurify;  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obflinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

, White  TjecoWton. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ’'  ^'unl 
arabic,  half  an  ounce ; w^ater,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodion.  . 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes  attended  with;  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  afilided  ^vith  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons 
who  are  fubjed  to  the  heartburn.  It  maybe  fweetened  with 
Aigar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  tin-* 
jiamon-water  added  to  if. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two, pints  df 
water,  will  occalionhlly  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodlion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  .julep . 
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DRAUGHTS. 

is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught.  ^ 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twen ty- five  drops  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  j common  fyrup,  two  drachma 
Mix  them. 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefFary,  and  in 
great  reftleflhefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally* 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  j fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms ; fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudlion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rqchel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diffblve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper- water,  half 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  fiomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difiblved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 
draught : 

I'ake  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water  an 

ounce;  aromatic  tinfture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 

with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  m- 

prcdicnts#  — . 
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Sweating  Draught. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effedfs^  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts.  , 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple ; water,  an 
ounce  5 fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

I^Lectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
. ders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a confiftence  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallowing. 
They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eledtuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  ftiould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  aft'rin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

^ For  the  extradion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceflary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefled  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veflel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruits  thrt 

are  both  ripe  and  frelh  may  be  prelfed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 
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La.itive  Electuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewile 
ferves  as  ^ convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  aftive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledluary  of  CaJJla. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedlion,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  cleftuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this 
a very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  Ihould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledfuary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  eledfuary  f milar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
epntinue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Genorrheea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledfuary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce;  • 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 
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Lurin'^  the  inHammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 

C)  ■'  * 

fages,  whicli  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxativ'e  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  necellary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eleduary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  electua- 
ry may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  ele£i:uary,  two  ounces  ; balfam»of  capivi, 
one  ounce ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; I'lmple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleSiuary' of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafea- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce  j fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
alTifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedtic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  flead. 

EleUiiary' for  the  Files. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce;  treacle,  a fuflicient  quantity  to  form  an 
gledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

Elehiuary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-dayf 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 

3-^3  powder, 
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powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  make  an  electuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  ^ 
a-day  with_confiderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

r;  MupsioNS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 

vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor, 
triturated  Vith  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an 
emulfion.  Pure  oils,  baliams,  refins,  and  other  fimilar  fub- 
itances7are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water  by  the  in- 
teryention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  j bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  flrained. 

..Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made'in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

^Vhere  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emullions^ 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
d)zen;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  m 
a ttone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
drain  the  liquor,  and  dilTolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table  fpoonful  of  this  emulfion' may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours? 
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Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammontcu.. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac  two  drachms ; water  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  dilTolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls^three  or  four  timbs  a-day. 

Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
^ two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fliake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice ; but,  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

^Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjedl  In  water, 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decodlion  to  a due  con- 
fiftence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  aTive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiftbluble,  earthy  matter> 
which  makes  the  larger  ftiare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  oijly  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extradls  j fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  reclified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extradls  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  pra£litioner  to  purchafewhat  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profefled  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
pradlice. 
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fomentations. 

jpOMENTATloNS  are  generally  intended,  either  to  eafa 

pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reflore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fwered  by  w^rm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  .however,  are  ufu^lly  added  to  water,  with  9, 
view  to  heighten  its  eftecfts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftrin- 
gents.  See,  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  hav«  it  in 
their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreflbs,  is  ufed  for  reliev.- 
ing  acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  v/hich  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rheeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing, pour  ofF  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  require ; but  thefe  arc  not  always  necefTary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco£lion. 

Strengthening 
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Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  pee],  half  an 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge  water,  three 
pints.  ' Boil  the  water  with  tire  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining  decoaion, 
and  diilblve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tation  to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

• 

T " OwEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  fel- 
dom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dif- 
agreeable  fyrnptoms ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  dlforder ; and  in  the  former,  few  things 
are  more  refrefiiing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have 
his  mouth  frequently  waflied  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafy 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  arid  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
give  them  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs,  they  will  make  a very 
ufeful  gargle' for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  belt  efFecI  when  injedled  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs.  Mix  them, 
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This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a£ls 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 


Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint;  tindfure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  ,or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fcrvice. 


Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it 
be  confumed ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  qulnfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the.emundlories  or  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours  : that  a decodlion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  eftedt,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely ; a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 


Egetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 


by  infufion  as  by  decodlion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other  j fince-  boiling  is 
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feund  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extradling  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
quantities  of  the  fubjedt,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  aftive  parts ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
■are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adlive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufton. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  half  an  ounce ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark, 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  befl:  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidlus 
in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat  5 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weakiiefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
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agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
1 other  aromatic  materials. 

hifufton  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls  ; liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  j boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  flrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  perioral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  a's  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  j 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  a 
quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

liifufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
ftrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  7iicnfes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea- cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
efFed,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  T amarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  ftrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tindure  added  to  it,  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge,  A tea^rcupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  ’Oa^dscofiim  of  tamarinds  and  fenna. 
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Spanijh  Infufion.  ' 

Take  of  Spanifli  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufc  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruilions  of  the  breaft,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy, 

Take  of  horfe-radilh  root  (haved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vefiel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  adlion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  antifeorbutic 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

HE  bafis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fliarpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep.  ' 

Tafte  of  camphor,  one  drachm;  gum  arabic,  half  an 
ounce ; double-refined  fugar,  an  ounce ; vinegar,  a pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  with  a few  drops  of  redfified  fpirit  of 
wine,  till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  re- 
duced to  a mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfedlly  united.  To  this 
mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
diflblved  in  it,  ftill  continuing  the  trituration. 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  a fpoonful  or  two, 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordiaf  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

ExpeBorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  j 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftrudtions  of  the  breaft,  two, 
table  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half'  a drachm  of  mufk  well  ■ together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  j of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  afFedlions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  thi« 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline-  Julep. 

Difiblve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefti  kmon-juice,  ftrained  j when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint- water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
cfpecially  of  thfi  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting 
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Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July  flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  maybe  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
jftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly' the  fame  ef- 
.iieifls  as  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

^ Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpe£l:,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extradls, 
and  other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledluary  t 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  a£I  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJlringent  Mixturs. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confecftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 

be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
^day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

% 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint- water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,'' fix 
drachms  j fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a_half,  Mix  them. 

In 
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In  obftru(5i:Ions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  abforbcitt  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  6r 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  f urkey  rhubarb^  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  Xo  a very  young 
child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  wdiich  I am  acquainted. 

i 

Saline  Mixture. 

DifToIve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  In  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ; than  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces  ; fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mix  I ure. 

Take  X)f  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and 

a half.  Mix  them.  _ , . r 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expeftoration,  and  the  fecre- 

tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  Lt  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Otwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  bellowed  on  difi'erent  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wc^ds. 
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fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend 
them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubfrances  as 
may  be  neGeflary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud 
flefh,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a, few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms, , 
as  ingredients  of  a more  adlive  nature  can  occafionally  be 
added  to  them. 

Telhw  Bajilicum  Ointment.  ’ 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  ftankincenfe,  each 
d quarter  of  a pound ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire ; then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared^  one  pound;  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
Wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the 
calamine  ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with' 
fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the 
oil  and  wax,  previoully  melted  together,  continually  ftirring 
thein  till  quite  cold. 

T'kis  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in 
burns  and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointmmt, 

T ake  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound  j Venice  turpentine  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle 
fire  ; then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

Fhis  fupplies  the  place  of  Althcca  Ointment,  It  may  be 
ufcd  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 
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Eye  Ointments. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax^ 
two  drachi^s;  tutty  prepared  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,.  , 
continually  flirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  he  more  efficacious,,  and  of  a better 
Gonfiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with:a  little  oil,-  ami. intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated;,,  each  fix 
drachms verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms ; hogs’  lard,, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ;■  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fiiet,  continuing  the  triture  till- they  be  perfeftly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the. 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with,  caution,,  when, 
the  eyes  are  rnuch  inflamed,  or  very  tender.. 

JJjue  Ointment. 

Mix-  half  an- ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  im 

fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

I'his  ointment  is  chiefly  intended' for  dreffing  blifters,  in- 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
iu<yar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ- 
nufly  melted  together,  continually  fiirring  them  till  quite 


This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may.  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  Is  to  dry  and  flan  over  the 

part,  as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 


Take  of  quickfilver, 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce 


two  ounces ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces-;. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  v.’ith  an  ounce 

of 
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or  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
feilly  extinguifhed  j then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuetj  previoiifly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointmtnt  of  ShlphuTk 

Take  or  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; 
ellence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  alFedled,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purppfe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

tVhite  Ointment, 

I 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint-  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  togethetj  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor^  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
JFhite  camphor at-ed  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

^ Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water  5 Ihake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  of  burns.  It  may  either  be  'fpread  upon  a 

cloth, ^ or  the  parts  afFedled  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

Wh^te  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two- thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 
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This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoTiaticn>, 
\vhere,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

_ Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laoda- 
num,  half  an  ounce.  Pvdix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment, 

Take  o?  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  liartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  linimeiff,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and 
oil,  will  be  more  efficacious^i’here  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able 
to  bear  it.  ^ • »» 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel  moil^ened  v/ith  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  mcft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leflen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflblved. 

7'his  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate 
rheumatifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS.  ’ 

IV /MEDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceffary  that 
they  fliould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  . form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickfy,  ought  to  be  made  into 
Dills  as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ffomach 
Lfo’rc  they  are  dinblved,  ft)  as  to  produce  any  efFea. 
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A?  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofitlon  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  fiiall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
taken  j as,  one,  two,  three,  &cc. 

Compofing  Pill. 

(Take  of  purified  opiurn,  ten  grains  5 Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachtn.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a qieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the^fiomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thcfe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
retpiires. 

F^stid  Pill. 

Take  of  aflafcetida,  half  an  ouncej  fimple  fyriip,  as  much 
as  is  neccfiary  to  form  it  into  pills.  ^ 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflidted  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  PiJl. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  add- 
ing to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  belt  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them 
without  any  remarkable  degree  of  llupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an' 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfedly  extinguilhed  3 then  add,  of  Caftile 
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foap,  two  drachms  ; powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread^ 
a fufiicient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiftence  for 
pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  maybe  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given,  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or 
five  will  be  necelTary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  madp 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fjmple  fyrup,  will, 
make  a Il^er cur lal purging  Fill. 

Mercurial  fublimate  Pill. 

DifToIve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  fiiturated  folution  of  crude  faf 
' ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs 
muff  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mo,ft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  h^t  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms^ 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 

twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  vvorms  two. 

/ 

riummePs  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extradl  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extradf,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  make  them  into 

pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders ; and  has  completed  a cure 


* See  a paper  on  thisfubjedl  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
i-i;:rarv  Ellavs,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 

after 
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after  falivatlon  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
.produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
' nary  fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
■keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  PUL 

Take^of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
■drachms  j of  fitnple  fyrup,  a fufficient  -quantity  to  make  ^ 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  afufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open^  one  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning,.  They  arc  reckoned  both  deob- 
ftruent  and  ifomachic,  and' will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed : i 

Take  extra(Sl, of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar.,  of  each  two 
drachms  j fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pUls  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice.  • 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  n fuflicient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  aiilftancc  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  tliem  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  necefi'ary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
cnietic. 

3 B Slomachic 
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Stomachic  PUL 

Take  extrail  of  gentian,  two  drachnis ; powdered  rhu-, 
barb  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  ot 
mint,  thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open.  . ' 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  d drachm^and  a half;  gum 
ammoniac^  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  limple  fyrup,  a fulUcient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  allhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  m^y  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  PUL 

Take  foft  extradl  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  half 
an  ounce.  IMake  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifmg  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis.,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  inay  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  ; while  thofe  deligned  for  the  limbs  fhould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  ftie  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  reT 
pent  vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of 
the  plafter  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  makes  the  bafts  of 
leveral  other  plafters..  In  ftoiliqg  thefe  compofttions,  a 

‘ ' ' quantity 
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quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to_ 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  dona  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Tlaficr. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge  reduced  to 
^ fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  lithgrge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
plaftpr  rnay  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  wattr,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence : when  that  is  the  cafe,  fhe 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preft'ed 
out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  cxt 
coriations  of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  alh  that  is  necefiary  in 
ftich  eafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  fprve  as  a bafis 
for  other  plafters. 

Adhefi^oe  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally^  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings. 

Anodym_  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufty  rubbed  up  with  a little 
oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  }cind. 

Bllftering  Plafter, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ; Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; pow- 
jlered  muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 

\varm, 
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warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evapo- 
rate it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are 
fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continu- 
ally ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  tvays,  one 
fcldom  rneets  with  it  of  a proper  conl'iftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effedts  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  andrefin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  bf  powdered  flies;  or  by  forming  them  into  a 
pafte  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plcijier. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  iix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  dif- 
culTing  indolent  tumours. 

' Mercurial  Plajler. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  onepoynd;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
coolinP",  add  eight  ounces,  of  cjuick-ftlver,  previoufly  extin— 
guiflied  by  triture  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometnnes  to  yield 
to  it. 

' Stvmach  Plajier. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound;  camphorated  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it 
can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it 
the  oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  tp 

, a fine  powder.  ' r r i .u 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 

and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
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in  flatulencies  arifmg  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  ai"- 
fe£lrens.  A little  of  the  exprelTed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it 
before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plajier, 

Warm  Plajier. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

- This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  6xed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fomc  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  3-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimcs  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax  Plajier. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  w^hite  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
fogether. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajier.  It 
is  a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceftary. 

POWDERS. 

'^HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
is  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  hoiy- 
ever,  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too 
difafjreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  wnll 
require  a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
ffiould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thole 
which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fprinkled  during  theif  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water, 


Aromatic 
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Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tides  at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vefTels  clofely  flopped. 
Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofcd  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deflroyed. 

Ajiringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  ?nenfes,  and  other  hjemor- 
rhages,  one*of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent, 

Pozvder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces* 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of 
each  fix  drachms  j long  pepper,  one  drachrn.  Let  all  thefe 
ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous,  flringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  dilorders  wh^re  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
neceflary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  thf  Powder 
of  Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable 
efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  thg 
fprrnpr,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a^day, 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  ariiing 
from  indigeflion,  particularly  thole  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewiie^  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gym  arable,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  flage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thele 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  wdth  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarbj  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder, 

Take  filings  of  fleel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftrudtions  of  the  menfes.,  and  other  cafes  where  fleel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  waihed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Pezvder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

1 his  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder. 
It  is  a powerful  l^udorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 

other 
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other  eafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  rweat^ 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 

Worm-Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder, an  ounce;  Aithiop’s 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


Purging  W orni- Powder, 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mor^ 
tar  for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mufi;  be  leflened  according  to 

their  age.  . , ^ i 

' If  the  powder  of  'tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con^ 

fiderably  increafed.'  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  c 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 

afterwards. 


Powder  for  the  T^ape-Worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  tfie  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid; 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conft.tu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine 
Dowder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
Llomel  and  refm  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grams  ; gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  “ 

Lv  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pauent. 
to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a it 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  pow 
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the  fcm  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  maybe  removed  by 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad* 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trjdng  it^ 
I can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy. 
It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients  to  be  an  adlive 
medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ; it  muff,, 
therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitu- 
tion. 
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i^Yrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetemng  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  5 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and- 
©ledfuarles.  As  all  thefe  purpofefe  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  - 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in.  this  form- 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mufi:  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  forj  but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in.  the  ftiops- 
are  unnecefiary.  ^ 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made-  by  dilTolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
neat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops,  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounc‘, 

t e imple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodiuiiie 

or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 


The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimallows  may 
1 ewi  e e upphed,  by, adding  to  the  common  fyrui)  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 


Thofe . 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  ftrni 
of  fyrup,  may  dilTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath^ 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  {trained,  and  fuftered  to  Itand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  ve- 
hicle for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  afRicted  with  flatu- 
lency. It  may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed 
ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  liquor  has  been  {trained,  and  has  Itood  to  fettle 
for  fome  tiVne,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more 
than  double  its  vveight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  difTolved 

in  it. 

tinctures,  elixirs,  cff. 

V 

-n  Ect1?iEd  fpirits  i^  the  direa  menfiruum  of  the  refins 
and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extraas  thefe 
aaive  principles  from  fundry  fubltances,  which  yield  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  m part. 

It  dilTolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  m 
which  their  peculiar  faells  and  taftes  ref.de.  Hence  the 
tii.aures  prepared  with  rea.fied  fp.nts  form  an  ufeful  and 
elenant  clafs  of  medicines,  pofieffing  many  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential virtues  of  f.mples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 

inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
eummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of 
it  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  pr  a compofit.on  of  rea.f.ed 

ppirit  and  water . 

Amnatic  ^in^fure. 

Infufe  wo  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pin«  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days;  then  Rrain  oC  the 

"'Thirnmple  tinaure  will  fufficiently  anfwcr  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind. 

•; ther  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf;  but  ,s  very  pro^r  for 
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ttiixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 

Compound  ‘Tindfure  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  tvvo  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,^  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix 
days,  in  a clofe  veffel ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindfure. 

This  tindlure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds, 'efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  atid 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

' Volatile  foetid  Tindlure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  aflafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it ; then  ftrain  the  tindture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpe- 
cially  when-  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  Tindlure  of  Gum  Guaiacum, 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a velTel  well  ftopped, 
for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindlure  *. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindlure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tlie  infufion  of  water-trefoil, twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

Tindlure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter 

• A very  good  tindlure  of  guaiacum,  for  domelllc  ufe,  may  be 
made  by  infufing  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 
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the  tinfture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  bd 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tin£lure  a colour. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  menfes^  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  pennyroyal  tea 
twice  e-day. 

AJiringent  Tin5lure. 

Digeft  two  ounces,  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinfture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringentunedicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

^in5lure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  otmce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  "^Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  redified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 

heat : then  ftrain  the  tindfure.  , i-  r i 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  ou 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  aho, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 

wounds. 


‘J’inclure  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diftolve 
the  opium,  fticed,  in  the  wine,  with  a _ gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  o . 

the  tinfture.  ^ 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tinaure  contain  about  a gram 

of  opium,  the  common  dofc  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  Lin^iure,  or  TtnSiure  of  Hiera  Ptcra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
nian  fnake  root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
Z a Dint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for 
I weet  frequently  (baking  the  bottles  then  ftram  off  the 

tinaure.  rphis 
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This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid 
and  phlegmatic  habit  ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  elFedls, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,-  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces^ 

Compound  'Tindiure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week;  then  ftrain 
the  tin£ture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  falutis^  and  of  Daff/s  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

tincture  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

7'ake  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affefted  with  the  palfey  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tindlure  of  the  Balfam  ofTohi. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diflblved  ; then  ftrain  the  tin6ture. 

This  tindlure  poftefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 
beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tinfture, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfa?nlc  Syrup. 

SCinSlure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefier  carda- 
mom feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
a week,  and  ftrain  the  tindlure. 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tin6lure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  winei 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 

make  the  bitter  tincfure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinaures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  colicky  and  fuch 
like'^conaplaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  ■Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
drachms  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle; 

afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir.  . -n  • 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
Iteafespain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  iifeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particu  ai  y 

the  hooping-cough.  u j jj  ^ 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take 'of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms;  fuccotorine 
nioes  in  powder,  fix  drachms;  lelTer  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce;  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 

three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 

to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir, 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; CurafTao  oranges, 
„ nunce-  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
"he  infrredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  er  font  days, 
two  iMuts  of  French  brandy ; alterwards  ftraui  out  the 


elixir. 
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This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomoch,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs- 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afllidled  with  flaGulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  fioma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effe£t.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  It  Ihould  be  taken  when 
the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redlified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diftblved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  EJfcnce. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on 
it  gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difeharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  palTages.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effeeft. 
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"I/Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 

a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in 
inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  efteifis  are,  to  cool 
the  blood,  quench  thirft,  counteracSl  a tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It  like- 
wife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  ex- 
cites a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacua- 
tion. « 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af- 
fections, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  flomach.  It  is  of  excellent 
ufe  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extraa,  in  tolerable  perfeaion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  pur- 
plifh  or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflfifts  or  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effeas,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeaed  from  everjr 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 

as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled  j but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  ftiall  not  infert  it. 


Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two. 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  theveffel  j then  Alter  the  liquor  or 
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This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe, 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofTefled  of 
fome  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe 
and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extrati 
of  Siiturn^  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound;  vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glased  earthen - 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extradf  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-7nhieral-wa^ 
Ur*y  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewlfe  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; flrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle 
heat ; and  then  flrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs, 

^c. 

Vinegar  of  Sqidlls. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftiHed  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat ; afterwards  flrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits.'. 


* See  CoUyrium  of  Lead. 
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This  medicine  has  good  effe6ls  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  ■ 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vlfcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given. ' When  intended  to  a<Sl 
as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed 
with  cinnamon-water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  li- 
quor, to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion, 

WALTERS  BY  INFUSION,  ^c. 

Linu-'J-Vater . 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
frefli  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
flir  them  well  together ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veflels  clofely 
ftopt. 

The  lime-water,  from  calcined  oyfte'r-fliells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  defecations  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  L,ime-W iter. 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce:  faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; co- 
riander feeds,  three  drachms  : fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 

the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregna-  , 

tion  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 

„ but 
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but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous 
diforders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  maybe  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water, 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint, 
of  common  water. 

If  a ftrongcr  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quan- 
tity of  fublimate  may  be  ufed.  ' 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh.  , 

' Styptic  Water, 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diflblved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  ha?morrhages ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  duffils  dipt 
in  it  mufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 

^ar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  flir  them  flrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : zftey 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off"  the  water  for 
ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  charafter 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  pofleffes  fome  medicinal 
■virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  flomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
flomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  anfl  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfafl  and  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS,' 

A Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  werje  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfato- 
ries.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  fhall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  diredions  for 
that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  j 

and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  i|i  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

' Pennyroyal  Water, 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half; 
water,  from  a galjon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Dravr  off 

by  diftillation  one  gallon.  ' , r 11 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 

tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
iuleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  near  y 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Pepper  pint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  ® the  penny- 

'°B!,trt"efe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
tirries  relieve  vomiting,  effecally  when  tt 
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digeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful 
in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c. 
partieularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infulion  of  the  frefli  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  efFeds  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  j water, ’two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour.  , , 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  j water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  mofl; 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

>^AKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
mon water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  , 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  oh*  gallon.- 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; vyater,  two  gallons.  Diftil  olF  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufliciently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Aro?natic  Water. 

WHEYS, 

Alum  Whey. 

^OIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curoled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
jnenfes,  and  in  a diabetes,  or  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The 
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The  dofe  Is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  tree  times  a day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint  5 bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfectly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cov^^s’  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
10  be  expeTed  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
iprefled  juices. 

' The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

TH  E eff'eas  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effbas,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable,  in  re- 
ftraining  imrnoderate  fecretions. 
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The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emunftories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effedfs  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fliould  con- 
tain fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mufl:  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  charadfer,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expedfed  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  v/ithout  pofleffing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjlruum  for  extradfing  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances  ; for  v/hich  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  adl  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  to  diftolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  im- 
pregnate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthehninlkic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  afflidfed  with  worms  are  al- 
ways debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable: 
it  muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effeas  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Di'^eft,  without 

heat. 
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heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fiiaking  the 
bottle  ; afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 

As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
carthartic,  or  excites  vomiting.  i 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drachms;  mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ; then  filter  the 

This'is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs 

are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  miners  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle;  then 

pafs  the  wine  through  a filter.  _ . r • 

In  obfiruaions  of  the  menfes,  this  preparation  of  iron 

„,ay  be  Bken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  tw.ee  or  thr.ee 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
LHbon  wine,  (liarpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quairtity  of  the  v.tr.ohc  ac.d, 
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WINES. 

Stomachic  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  ' 
five  or  fix  days : then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a pre- 
ventive, by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fev5rs  of  any 
kind,  as  it  affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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^ELUTIONS,  Jewifh  and  Mahometan, \vell  calcglated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  115. 

Abortion,  cauies  and  fymptoms  of,  588.  Means  of  prevention, 
589.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Ahfceffes,  how  to  be  treated,  341.  633, 

Accidents.  ■ See  Cafualtits. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  203.  In  putrid  fevers^ 
221.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles^  269, 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  606.  Method  of 
cure,  607. 

Acknxorth,  foundbng  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  beincr 
, afflicted  wiih^  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  bf  their  ill 
treatment,  614,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  106. 

./^ther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afihma,  453.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  492. 

jEthiops  mineral,  ftrongiy  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflame 
mations  of  the  eyes,  292. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  12,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  637.  Method  of  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthfulj  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  54. 
Is  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  manufadures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moft  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  59. 
Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  arid  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  163.  Caufes  of,  164.  Symptoms,. 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  i6^.  Under  a proper^ regimen  will  ofceu 
go  off,  without  medicine,  166.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Often  degenerates  into  obllinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  171.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  172.  Children  bow  to  be,  ticated  in,  ibid,  ■ Pre- 
, ventive  medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfhy  countries,  174. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  3d.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  moll  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  37,  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  air,  42. 
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The  qualities  of>  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  jrenc- 
rally  imagined,  83.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpccitied, 
84.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  drcumftances,  ibid. 
The  air  in  churchd  how  rendered  unwholefome,  85.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  87.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  88.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  Frefh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fide,  8g.  The 

, fick  ill  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
' from  their  diforders,  90.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
04.  The  changeablenefs^of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
140.  Tkofe  who  keep  moll  within  doors,  the  moft  fenfible  of 
ihefe  changes,  141.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againft,  142.  Frefh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  155.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  161.177.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  ZI7.  Mufl  be  kept  cool  and 
frefh  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  2 20-  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moft  effeftual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  316.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  conlideration  for  afthmatic  patients,  451. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  677. 
Confineo,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  678.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  ibid.  Frefh,  of  the  greatdl  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  687.  r r n. 

Jitken,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraftures,  re- 

Alcali,  cauftir,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  362.  How  to  prepare 

capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitutlon  of  the  body, 
6q  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  or 
difeafes,  70.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  ibid.  The  quality  of,  how  injure  , 
%id  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food  To  what  the  bad  effefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 

n.  ’ water,  good  and  bad.  diftinguiffied,  Inquiry  into 

Ibe  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inflruftions  for  tne  due 
luakme  of  them,  76.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterned  by  bakers,  78.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
70.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  80.  Meals 
Lien  at  regular  times,  ibid.  Long  faftmg  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young, ^ 8 1 . Breakfafts  and  fuppers,  82.  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  ibid. 

of  coring  the  venereal  difeare,?68. 
fedent.ty,  improper  for  fedentary  perfom,  38.  Ooght 
always  to  be  of  an  aftive  kind,  95. 

i/r^olenrfi?s"'of 'injurious  to  the  conftituUQn,  125-  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  effienual  to  health,  tptd. 
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Ammal  fbod,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  20.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  71.  Over-driven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  72.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid. 
Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  73. 

Anitnals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifhinent  of,  ftated,  105. 

Anthony's  fire,  St.  See  Eryftl>elas. 

Aphtha.  See  Thrujb.  ^ 

Apoplexy,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  41J4.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  and  method  of  cure,  455.  Cautions  to  perlons  of 
an  apopleftic  make,  457. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  706. 

Apparel.  See  Cloathing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  461.  ' 

Arbuthnot,Y)r.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  191.  His 
advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  460. 

Arfenic,  the  effedts  of,  on  the  ftomach,  5 24.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fvmptoms  appear,  525.  ' 

Arts.  See  Manufaiiures. 

Afcites.  See  Drop/y. 

AJJes  milk,  why  it  leldocn  does  any  good,  199.  Inftrudtions  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJihma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguiflied,  with  its 
caufes,  449.  Symptoms,  450.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 452.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  aftbma,  ibid. 

Atmo/phere.  See  Air. 

B. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  409. 

Bal/ams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  709.  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  710. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradtured  bones,  657. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bed  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coalt,  53.  How  to  be  admirriftered  in  the  ague,  167. 
Diftindlion  between  the  red  bark,  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decodlion  or  infulion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubflance,  169.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  172,  How 
h may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
by  clyller,  173.  Cold  water  the  beft  menftruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  ot  this  drug,  205.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  224.  And  in  the  eryfipelas.  280.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  292.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey, 
304.  In  the  hooping-cough,  320.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weakhefs  of  the  ftomach,  351. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  howto  take  it,  356.  Is  good  againft 
the  p’.les,  372.  And  worms,  408.  Its  u(c  dangerous  for  pre- 
venting a fit  of  the  gout,  426.  A good  remedy  in  the  King’s 
evil,  444'  ihe  jluor  albas,  586. 
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water,  how  made,  i8j.  ' r 'i*  r-  r e 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  catifes  of,  Courie  of 

lief,  fcoi.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  r'prV.  note, 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  427. 

Bath,  cold,  tlie  good  effects  of  on  childien,  33.  Recomrnendea 
to  the  iludicu^  69.  Is  pecu  iarly  excellent  for  ftrengihemng 
the  nervous-  fyllem,  470.  Therefore  ffould  ntver  be  omitted 
in  oleets,  554.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  624. 

Bath^vj&xa\f  of  great  lervicein  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  322. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
lit.  Is  conducive  to  health,  116.  . 

Bedrhoox,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againlt  worms,  40b. 

Beds,  inllfad  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rile  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  apd  expofed  to  the  air,  86.  Bad 
eftefts  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  94.  Damp,  the  danger 
of  id-4.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidnie;,  355.  359. 

Beer,  tlie  ill  confequenccs  of  making  it  too  weak,  77.  x ermcious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid.  , , n 

Bells,  pari(h,the  tolling  them  for  ihe  dead,  a dangerous  cuitom,  i 7. 

Biles,  645.  , C 

Bilious  cohQ,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  ^30.  . 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog,  . a r/»  fpi- 

Bitters  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  174.  _ Are  fe^ 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakneis  in  the  fto 

eSl:  fntomation  of.  hs  general  caufes.  338- 
ment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  hone  in.  See  Stone, 

operation  of.  in  fevers  ' f If 

pleunfy,  184.  fever,  213.  In  the  putrid 

. ,9a.  Caution  aga,„a.,m  a »rous 

fever,  ,23*  yPefuI  in  the  meafles,  269.  When  ne- 

fmall-pox,  245-  Under  what  circumflancea 

cenary  in  the 

pfbper  m always  neceffary  in  an  inflamma- 

nation  of  the  bra.n,  "8l-  i„p4p„,  a cough, 

Wh2plope?’inThe  hooping-cough.  3 ,7.  f ° 

8 v„„  ,n  be  deoended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
only  . inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  324.  Is  ne- 

322.  “fthe  ki^^^^^  446.  Its  ufe  in  a fup- 

clffary  in  an  / oper  in  an  atthma,  452.  Is  dan- 

p,effion_of  urine  ht\,’  withom  due  caut.on,  490.  Cautions  pro- 
gerous  in  ^ f W7-  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 

ford  b'y  rX  who  do  nSLderftand  when  it  ia  proper.  629. 
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i'n  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  6^0.  The  quan" 
tity  taken  avvav,  how  to  be  regulated,  /i/V.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  631.  Objedlions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ihid. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  632.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  633. 

Bleedin<r  at  the  nofe,  fponraneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed-  . 
inw  i1  nece/Tary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  367.  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  conflderation,  ibid.  How  to  flop 
it  when  necefiary,  368.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns 
of,  3-0. 

5/rWperfons,  when  bor-n  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fnired' to  their  capacity,  503.  note. 

'Blijiers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  g 1 3.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  ft ver,  232.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the«ioftobftI- 
nate  ioflammation  of, the  eyes,  290.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  298.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  319.  Is 
one  of  the  beft  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  fioniaeh,  323. 
Are  efHcacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  397. 

Blood,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rafhly  flopped,  364.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difeharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  365.  Methods  of  cure,  366. 

Blood,  fpitfing  of,  who  molt  fubjedb  to,  and  at  what  feafotis,  374. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  375.  Proper  regimen  in,  376. 
Medicinal  treatment,  377.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjcdl  to  it,  378. 

Blood  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  378.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 379. 

fliot  eye,  bow  to  cure,  509. 

Bloody  flux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerhaanje,  his  obfervation  on  drefs,  104»  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  285. 

Bolu/es,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  710.  The  aflringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  71 1-  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  ibid.  Pedloral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  tiie  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  643.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
634.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  655.  Hints 
ct  condud  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanli- 
nefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  656.  T lie  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  ®n  the  llrerch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be 
obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  657.  Tight  bandages  condemned, 
ibid.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fleady  by  an  eafy  method,  658. 
Fradures  of  the  ribs.  ihid. 

Bo-iuels,  inflamrtiation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  30. 

Braidivood,  Mr.  his  flcill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  5 10.  ttote. 

Brain  inflammation  of,  who  mofl  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  282.  Regimen, 'zS,'}..  Medical  treatment,  283. 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  aS  they  can  chew  it,  ig, 
A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum  ftick.  20.  The  beft  modes  of  prepar 
ing  it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  c f,  and 
for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  78.  Toafted,  a 
decoftion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus, 

344- 

Britnjlone.  Se6  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make,  $8^. 
Brui/es,  why  of  worfe  conlequence  than  wounds,  642.  Proper 
treatment  of,  643.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 
operation,  tbid.  How  to.  cure  fores  occafloned  by,  644* 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguiflied,  with  their  proper  treatment, 

558.  "... 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  45. 

Burgundy*f\x.c)\,  a plafter  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  3 1 2.  In  a hooping-cough,  31 9.  And  for 

children  in  teething,  619.  _ , . 1 ■ -ja  r 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midlt  or 

populous  towns,  85.  • 1 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  640.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
641.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  739* 
Butchers,  their  profeffional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  72. 
Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  23. 


■c. 

leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  185. 
Camphor,  why  oflittle  ufe  in  eye-waters,  715. 
oil,  • preparation  of,  74°* 

Camphorated  oi  vi\n&,  ^ < 

Gamts,  the  great  neceflity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  115. 
Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caules, 

ci6.  Symptoms,  517.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  5 18. 

i)r.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  519.  Cautions  for 

Cam^r^fcro^l  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 

want  of  cleanlinefs,  ii2«  note.  . 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facnfice  of  health  to  vanity,  91. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  303. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  pi. 

Ca/ualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceflary  cautions 

rerpeftitig,  662.  671.  676.  696. 

- fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  D05« 

drowning,  672. 

noxious  vapours,  677. 

- extremity  of  cold,  680. 

cuiien:  cataplafm,  tbid.  Ripening  catap.afin,  ibid. 
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CataraSI^  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  507. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  72.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ihid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibiJ, 

Cellars,  long  Ihut,  ought  to  be  cautioufiy  opened,  87.  And  funk 
llories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  145.  Of  liquors  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation  dangerous  to  enter,  677.  How  to  purify 
the  air  in,  678. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  149. 

Chancres  defcribed,  559.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  560..  Symp- 
tomatic. 561. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  677. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  49. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  93.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  138. 
Strongly  recommends  .ffithiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  292.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  601.  note. 

Chilblains,  catife  of,  614.  How  to  cure,  615. 

Chiid  bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever, 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fe<ver, 

Child  birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  590.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  591.  Ill 
effetfts  of  collefling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  592. 
note.  How  to  guard  againfl  the  miliary  fever,  595.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  396,  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
597.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  599. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  7.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  8. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nur- 
fing,  10,  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  cloathing, 
ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  12.  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of 
deformity  in,  explained,  13.  Their  cloaths  ought  to  be  faflened 
on  with  firings,  15,  General  rule  for  cloathing  them,  16.  Clean- 
linefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  ibid.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moft  natural  food  for,  17.  Abfiirdity  of  giving 
them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  18.  The  befl  method  of  ex- 
pelling the  meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from 
the  bread,  19.  A crud  of  bread  the  bed  gum-dick  for  them, 
20.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions 
as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  21.  Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food 
more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.  The  food  of  adults 
improper  for  children,  22.  Strong  liquors  expofe  them  to  in- 
flammatory diforders,  ibid.  111  effedts  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid. 
Butter,  23.  Honey,  a vvholefome  article  of  food  for  them,  ibid. 
The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their  growth  and  drength, 
24,  Rules  for  their  exercife,  25.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions 
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their  neglect  of  children,  The  utility  of  exercife  demon- 
itrated from  the  organical  rtruiRure  of  children,  ibid,  Philofo- 
phical  arguments  (hewing  the  neceffity  of  exercife,  28.  Ought 
not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to 
labour,  52.  Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  33.  The 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudlive  to  children,  34. 
To  wrap  them  up  cloffe  in  cradles,  pernicious,  35.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  36.  The  ufual  faulty  condudl  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  38.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
rurfes,  39.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated -by  nurfbs,  Loofe 

flools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  40,  Every  method  ought  to  be 
taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  41.  Indications  of  the 
fmall-pox  in,  238. 

Chin  -cough.  See  Cough, 

Cholera  mvbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
343.  Medical  treatment,  344, 

Churches y the  feveral  citcumltaiices  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhol®- 
fome,  3;;. 

^Churching  of  njoomen  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  600. 

Church-.yards,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  85. 

Cities,  large,"the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  84.  The 
bad  effedls  of  burying  the  dead  in,  85.  Houfcs  ought  to  be 
veritilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fihali  apartments, 

87,  All  who  can  ought  to  deep  in  the  country, Diforders 

that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  88.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fulficiently  attended  to  in,  1 13.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  118.  note.  The  beft  means  to  guard  againft  infeftion 
in,  121. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  566. 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
16.  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  58;  Finery  in  drefs,  often  covers 
dirt,  104.  Is  necefiary  to  health,  1 1 1.  Diforders  originating 
from  the  want  of,  112.  Is  not  fufSciently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  113.-  Nor  by  country  peafants,  114.  Great  attention 
paid  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  NecelTity  of  con- 
fulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  115.  Was  the  principal  objeft  of 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jevvifti  laws,  ii?*  Is  a great  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  Eaftern  Countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafhing 
greatly  conducive  .to  heahb,  116.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necef- 
iary on  board  of  (hips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  iiy*  General 
remarks  on,  ibid.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
alone,  1,-5.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putHd  fevers, 
217.  Is  a great  prefervative  againll  venereal . infcftion,  572. 
and  againft  galling  in  infants,  608.  ^ i . 

Clergy,  exltor^ed  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
256.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  praftice  of  it 

thcmfelvcs,  263.  clMhi,z. 
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Cloathing,  the  orvly  natural  ufe  of,  lo.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  ii.  Ought  to  be  fattened  on  infants  with 
firings  inttead  of  pins,  15.  Pernicious  confequences  of  Hays,  r6. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibtd.  The  dae  quantity 
of,  didlated  by  the  climate,  100.  ShouM  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  /b/d.  and  adapted  to  the  fcafons,  10 1.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
ib/'d.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  (hape 
by  drefs,  lozi  Stays,  rb/d.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  103.  The  perfeiHion  0'’,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  fb/d.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  14,1. 

Clyfters,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  llomacli, 
323'.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intellines,  323.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoak,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool.  3*33.  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  544.  Their 
ufe  in  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  358.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 

. miniflered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Of  tobacco  to  excite  a 
vomit,  668.  Of  tobacco  fumes  to  llimulate  the  intefli'nes,  673, 
The  general  intention  of,  713.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyller,  714.  Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyller, 

Oily  clyller,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter, 
713.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Cceliac  pajpon,  proper  treatment  for,  389. 

CoPee  berries,  recommended  in  the  (lone,  363. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effefts  on  the  human  frame,  680.'  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  681.  ' 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fummer,  joi.  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  140.  Their  general  caufes,  306.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of  appearing,  307.  Danger  of  negleiftiag  the  dif- 
order,  308.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  310. 

Colic,  diferent  fpecies  of,  328.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  329.  Bilious  colic.  330.  Hyfteric 
colic,  331.  Nervous  colic,  332.  Cautions  neceftarV  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  333.  General  advice  in  colics,  334. 

Colly ria.  See  Eye-nnaters. 

Commerce,  often  imports  infeaious  diforders,  120.  Means  fug- 
gelled  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  121.  note. 

ConfeSHons,  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  716.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confe£lion,  717. 

Conferves  mi  pre/erves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofitior^ 

717*  Of  ted  ro:es,  ibid.  Of  floes,  718.  Candied  oraiiPt- 
peel,  tbid.  ^ , 

Conjlitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  durin'^ 
infancy,  j,  o / 

Cott/umptions, 
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Ccnfumptions^  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attrlbated  to 
hard  drinking,  io8.  Who  moft  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  193. 
Symptoms,  195.  Regimen,  196.  Riding,  197.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expedfed  from  going  a long  voyage,  iiid.  Travelling, 
* 198.  Diet,  iiid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  Medical 

treatment,  202. 

. .1  Nervous,  defined,  and  the  pcrlbns  moft  liable  to, 

207.  Proper  treatment  of,  iSizi. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of  muft  be  diredled  to 


the  producing  caufe,  208. 

Connjulfions,  why  new  born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  14.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
241.  The  general  caufes  of,  624.  Proper  tieatmeniof,  62;. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  694, 
Farther  inftrudions  in  like  cafes,  695.  r r • u 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 

health  of  his  men,  52.  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 

not  naturally  fo,  74.  ■ „ a 1. 

Cordials  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  18.  Are  the  comrnon 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  negled  their  duty  tb  children,  39.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  321.  When  good 
in  the  colic.  3 29.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman 

during  labour,  591. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  Ihoes,  102. 

Seqlient  recouife  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 

inintion;  to  the  confli.ntion,  ,36.  Is  rather  ,0 
diet  than  by  drugs,  il?id.  Its  general  caufes,  and  ill  effeas, 
Reeimen,  a'JQ*  Remedies  for,  400* 
alii  the  prope;  feldies  for,  310-  A plafler  of  Bnrgnndy 

pitch  laid  teiween  the  Ihonldets,  an  excellent  remedy  for,  31a. 
The  Itomacb  congh,  and  ccugh  of  the  lungs,  d.tt.ngu.lhed,  3.3. 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  314.  ,.r  r 

and'how  to  adminiler  them  to  children,  317-  Gats':  Mn'tnent 
cirtSSlfincU?"!  “ attificers.  from  their 

35- 

c"5^;r>rrrwho’  SVubiea  »,  434.  Medkal  treat. 
eSf  hmv'lo  ufe  for  extraffing  fubtouces  detained  in  the  gul- 
Cr»;  TlhilJren.  deferibed,  6,3.  fy-ploms  and  proper 

tjr.‘Thc  111  confequcnces  of  making  it  too  weak.  77- 
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Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  etercife  for  young  perfons,  33, 

Daucus  fyl’vejlris.  Set  Carnot, 

Deafaejs,  when  a favoilrable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  220. 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  510. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  663.  671.  676.  696.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perlbus  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  697. 

DecoSlions,  general  remarks  on,  71 8.  Preparation  of  the  decoflion 
of  Altha'a,  719.  Common  decodion,  ibid.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  720.  Compound  decodion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  far fhpanlla,  ibid.  Offeneka,  721.  White  decodion, 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefling 
children,  10.  Is  I'eldom  ’ found  among  favage  nations,  12. 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  13. 

Demos,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  142. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  353.  Its  caufes  and 
lymptoms,  3 54*  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  355* 
Dillinguilhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  356. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Looftnefs. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  care  in  difeafes,  153. 
Illullrations,  154.  Set  Aliment. 

Digefion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
• lion,  80. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflided  with,  to.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  42.  Moll  of 
' them  infedious,  118.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  150. 
Are  to  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  moll  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of' fex,  age,  and  confUtution, 
to  be  conlidered,  151.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  dillinguilhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  152.  Climate,  fituation  and  occupation  to 
be  attended  to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumllances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  153. 
Cures  often  elFeded  by  frelh  air,  by  cxercife,  or  by  clcanlinels, 
155,  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  464. 

Dijlocations,  Ihould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  648.  Of  the  jaw,  649,  Of  the 
neck,  650.  Of  the  ribs,  651.  Of  the  flioulder,  652,  Of  the 
elbow,  653.  Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  654. 

Diuretic  infufon  for  the  dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  418,  419. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnels  in,  528.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
jerved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  529.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
3 Symptoms 


INDEX". 

Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  53c.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  531.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cifx  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  532.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
fervjce  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courle  of  treatment  re- 
commended, 533.  Regimen,  1^34.  Dipping  in  the  fea,  not 
to  be  relied  on,  535’  Dr.  TilTot’s  medical  tourfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  53^*  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine, 
5,37.  note. 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 

Drami  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  affliaed  with  nervous  dif- 

orders,  468.  • ^ ^ 

J)rattpkt,'\s  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
'immediate  *operation;  722.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibil  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  tbid. 
Sweating  draught.  723.  Vomiting  draught,  tbid, 

Drefs,  See  Cloathing.  . . , v 1 r 

Drinkim  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated,  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  conftitutions  by,  108.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
ouently  originates  from  misfortunes,  109.  Frequently  dellroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  no.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
' iniftaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  in. 
Drotfv  the  feveral  diftindtions  of,  with  its  cauies,  414.  S^p- 
toms,  4/5.  Regimen,  416.  Medical  treatment,  417.  Tap- 
ping,’ a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420 

Drot/y  of  the  brain,  'iitt  Water  in  the  head.  ■ 

Browned  ter  fans,  Ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  67 1. 
^ Proper  friaU  for  thi  troo.ery  of,  ibid.  Endea.ours  oaght  not 
to  be  fofpended  npon  ibe  frft  reams  ofdlft.  675.  Sneeds  of 
the  Amfterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  696. 

Tirurkt>nnefs.  See  Intoxication, 

Dumb  perfons,  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  510, 

Dyjentery,  where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  382.  Its  caufes  and 
Tmpims,  Regimen,  383.  Fruit  one  of  the  bek  remedies 

for,  386.  Proper  drink  for,  387. 

Cautions  to  prevent  a lelaple,  388. 


Medical  treatment,  ibid* 


E.  , 

/•  1 * • •«-  If  1C  to  COO*  mcdicsl 

nr,  Ae  feveral  f '' Onght  not  to  be 

treatment  of,  according  to  us  cauies,  510.  s 

vX  ittafttr.od,  proper  trea.nnen.  for.  399’  Hotv  to 

dr  ve  {hculd  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  29, 

tTr  -l'h^  f g”b  hurtful  .0  ,f.t  c^ffitution,  30. 

. _ .,,.11  nrrafion  the  fpoticd  fcvcr,  2i6. 


«Bte  'I  hat  of  girls  hurtrui  lu  uici. 

funs'ia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotied  fever,  2i6. 

'cdiricttj,  beneficial  in  the  pally,  477. 


EhSuarUs, 
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Ekiluaries,  general  rules  for  making,  72^.  Preparation  of  leni* 
five  eleftuary,  724.  Electuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.’  Far 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.'  For  the  gonorrhcea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
725.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheu- 
matifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  756.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 

Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  757. 

Emuljions,  their  ufes,  726.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  727.  Qily  emulfion','  ibid, 
Enghman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,-  6i)6.- 
Entrails.  See  Intejfines.  . 

E'pihpf)',  the  dilcrJer  defined,  478,  Its'  caufas  and  fytnptoms, 
479,  Due  regimen,  480.  Medical  treatment,  4S1. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
millaken  and  ilb  treated  by  mirfes,  Ought  never  to  be 

flopped  without  proper  advice,  40.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  214.  223.  230.  232.  In  the  finall-pox,  z\.i.  246.  In 
children,  the  caufes  of,  610.  How  to  cure,  613, 

Eryjipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  46.  Its  caufes  ex-*- 
plained,  and  who  moll  fubjedt  to- it,  276.  Its  fyniptoms,  277. 
Regimen,  278.  Medical  treatment,  279.  ,The  fcorbutic  ery- 
fipelas,  281.  Inflruftions  for  thoie  who  are  fubjedt  to  thia 
, difoi*der,  ibid.. 


E'vacuations  oi  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  135.  By 
flool,  ibid.  Urine,  137.  Perfpiration,  139. 

Exerci/e,  the  importance\of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  flrength 
of  children,  24*  All^  young  animals  exert  their  oro^ans  ®f 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are.  able,  23.  The  utility  of, ^proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  27.  And  fiom  pliilofophical 
deduftions,  28.  _ Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  30* 
Benefits  of  dancing,  33,  Is  better  for  fedentary  perlbns  under 
lownefs  of  fpints  than  the  tavern,  59.  Gardening  the  bed 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Is  as  neceffary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  healthy  90.  Our  love  of  aftivity,  aa 
^idence  of  its  utility,  91.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernidouB,  ibid.  I3 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obfirublions,  92.  Will  pre- 
vent  and  remove  thofe  dilOrders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  02, 
Is  the  bed  cure  for  complaints  in  the  flomach,'94.  How  to  4 
taken  withm  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  opert  air,  or. 
Active  fports  better  than  fedentary  amulemerrts',  ibid'.  ' The 
golt,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note.  Exercife  fh  ,uld 
not  e extended  to  fatigue,  96.  Js  as  neceffary  for  the  mind 
131.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
155.  The  bell  mode  of  taking  it  in  a^con- 
Is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  a dropfy,  4^7, 

, MuJcular, 


as  for  the  body, 
dicinc  whatever, 
fompiion,  197. 
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Mufcular,  for  tke  goat,  426.  Is  necefiary  for  the  aflhmatic, 
451.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  468. 
And  in  the  palfy,  478.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  59°.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rickets  in  children,  622. 

Extraas,  general  rules  for  making;  but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  727. 

Eyesy  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,'  287.  Symptoms,  288. 
Medical  treatment,  289.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  291.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jea  to  this  complaint,  293.  Are  fubjea  to  many  difeafes  which 
are  difficult  to  cure,  505.  The  means  by  which  they  are  fre- 
quently  iijured,  50b.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid. 
The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatrnent,  507.^ 

' Eye  waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
715.  Collyrium  of  allum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  716. 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 


Tainting  Jits,  how  to  cure,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft 
to  them,  687. 

Falling  ficbie/s.  S&t  Epihp/y.  t u .c  1 

Fajiingy  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  48.  Is  hurtful 

both  to  old  and  young,  81.  r 1.  • 1 -u 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children, 
5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conllitution  of  their 

J',i‘,^1h?i’nfiuence  of,  very  great,  in  occafroning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  12c.  Its  various  operations,  126. 

Feet  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  102.  The  waflimg  o , an 
ac^reeable  artmle  of  cleanhnefs,  1.6.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  14^. 
Scathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  309. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  319. 

Fermentation^  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ftate  of,  noxious,  677. 
Ftwrs  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  pr 
^ living,  48.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons 

drmking,  tg.  Nervous,  ofkn  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 

0f'n"E“rwtaht4h.  <ol  alT.»ed,  .58. 

1 - • hP  done  UQ.  Cordials  and  Iweatmeats'  improper  in, 
”60  V.efo  a Uf  gh’at  l-ponaace  in  .6,  The anind  of  tU 

• ^ Kr  not  to  be  alatmcd  with  religious  terrors,  tbtd. 

"ieirng^and 

calls  of  nature,  and  delcrve  attention,  163.,  Cautions  to  pre 
vent  a reinpfe,  Fever, 


index. 


Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moft  liable  to,  17^.  Caufes,  .17?.' 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  176.  Medical  treatment,  17S. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  179,  Regimen  to  be 
.obferve  l during  recovery,  I So. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  274.  Proper  treat- 
ment o/,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  271J, 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance, 227.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  228.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  229.  Regimen,  230.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  231.  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  232. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  difordtr,  233.  How  to  prevent  in 
childbed  women,  591;. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  594.  How  to  prevent,  ^99. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moft  liable  to  it,  209.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  210.  Medical  treatment,  212. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms,  i;96.  Medical  treatment  of,  597.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  599. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peftilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to 
it,  216.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  218.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  219. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
220.  Medical  treatment,  223,  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of 
this  diforder,  225. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  234.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  Proper  regimen,  235.  Medical  treatment, 

236.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  237. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  apd  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  272. 
Proper  treatment  of,  273.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  and 
malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  ,adapted  to  this  ftage  of 
the  malady,  274.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgb 
ibid,  note.  ° ’ 


Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  240. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  402.  The 
caufes  490.  Medical  treatment  of,  491 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder  328.  Re» 
medics  for,  329.  > 0 • 

Flovser.de.luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  397. 

Fluor  alhus,  delcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  <:8c. 

Fomentations,  yoo^  xom^kre  and  apply,  184.  General  intention! 

Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid.  Aromatic  fomentation 
Ibid  Common  /omentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation' 
tbid.  Strengthening  fomentation.  720. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivene/s  0/ injuries,  ought  to  be  pradllfed  from  a rewrd  to  oai 
own  health,  125.  om 

Fra^uresi  Bones,  broken. 


Frozen 


I N D E 


X*  ' 


Frozen  limhs,  how  to  recover,  68  r. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very- hurtful  to  children,  22.  One  of  the  heft  ms-* 
dicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  3S6. 
Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifiters  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  theit  health,  119. 

G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  608. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  ijg* 
Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  makei  296.  299.  304.  General 
intentions ‘of.  729.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ihid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  7 30-  EmoU 
lient  gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrulhj 

Gar  He  ointment,  a North  Britilh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 

how  to  apply  it,  319.  r 1,  l l 1 u r 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confalt  the  health  of  the 

men  they  command,  50. 

Gilders^  See  Miners.  v v 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  75^*  . . «•. 

Girls  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conftuu- 

tion,  20.  Means  of  redifying  it  recommended,  31. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  it&  fymptoms,  553.  Method  of  cure, 
CC4.  Regimen,  5^5.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inundions,  r^rV.  How  to  apply  bougies  556.  ' ^ 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
the  nature  of.  and 

ftogent^injeffiont.  .hid.  Cooling  purge,  alway,  proper  j^n 
547  ^Mercury  feldom  neceffary,  in  a gonorrhoea,  549.  How 

Grlir of  wl^Srared  ea.raa  of  Saturn,  y59- 

His  various  applications  of  ir  W.  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc 

r/lu  dir!  an'd  it,  fyntfou.,. 

Wool  melts  51 J the  Ht.-IWA 

many  nodrums  ^^ettveen  fits  .0  keep  off  tl.ei. 

Proper  reg.mcn  .n  the  it  tronrthe  nobler  part,  to  the 

■ l«rmi.tef ‘+^3.  General  ca.t.ious  .0  ptevtn.  danger  b,  mif- 

'I?-  Ho-  di(llngum,ed 


ftom  the  ftone,  359’ 

,6o  WIedical  treatme.it.  3;  i- 
Green ficknefs,  oiiginatesm  ; 


! ! - 


jVuiptoms,  ibid.  RcgimcUi 
’•  . Crieft. 


I N D K JC, 

Qrief,  Us  effeiUs  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  150.  Dangef  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  elpecially  if  of  a difagree- 
able  nature,  ihtd.  , The  mind  requires  exereife  as  well  as  the 
body,  ’131.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglefted,  132. 
Is  produftive;  of  nervous  difeafes,  465. 

Gripes  in  Infants,  proper  treatment  of,  607. 

Guaiacum,,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  ^98.  And 
rheumatifm,  432. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubdances  detained  in,  665.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  666.  Other  mec  hani- 
cal expedients,  667.  Treatment  if  the  obllrudfion  cannot  Be 
removed,  670. 

Gums. of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  an^  hovv  to  cut 
^ them,'  620. 

Cutta  ferena,  proper  treatment  of,  507^ 

H. 

Hamoptoe,  fpitting  of  bipod.  See  Blood. 

Hcemorrhages ; fee  Blood. 

Harroisjgate  Water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  wofms,  40^, 
And  tor  the  jaundice,  413.  In  the  fcurvy,  439. 

Head-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguilhed,  390.  Caufes  of,  3gt, 
Regimen,  392.  Medical  treatment,  393. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objedi  of  attention  for  the 
magillrate,  Xii.  .Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimpnal  cotl- 
traas,  g.  Is  often  laboured  for,  after  it  is  deftroyedj  68.  Rules 
' given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  149. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  with  its  caufes,  and  re~* 
medics  for,  462.  ' 

Heat.,  extreme,  how  to  recover  per(bns  overcome  by,  682, 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  Evil,  444.  h reconl- 
mended  by  Dr;  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  519. 

Hemp  fefd,  a decodlion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  413.  ^ 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  483. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  aoainft  the 
miliary  fever,  593;  ^ 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  23*  Recom- 
mended in  the  ftone,  363. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Hofpstals,  the  want  ot  frefh  air  in,  mote  dangerous  to  the  patients, 
than  diforders,  90.  Clean! inefs  peculiarly  receflary  ip, 

117,  Often  fpread  infedtion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
jjopulous  towns,  121.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacle for  the  fick,  123.  Panicuiarly  in  infedlious  diforders, 

124.  The  lick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  24.2 
note. 

Horfe  radijh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reflore  fenfibility  to  the  organa 
of  talle  when  injured,  513.  ® 

3 ^ Houfes 
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Hbu/eSf  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm,  ough? 
lo  be  regularly  ventilated,  86.  In  marfliy  fuuations  unwhole- 
fome,  8g.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  144.  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new  built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry,  145. 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  ' Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  dole  and  hot,  148. 

Hvjbandmm,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  45. 

Euxham,  Dr.  recommends  the  lludy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xiv. 

Eydrocephalus.  S^e  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  TifTot’s  method  of  curing,  536. 

, Hydrops  peXoris.  Zte  DropJy. 

Hypochondriac  affeSiions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  (lady,  64. 
I'heir  cau'fes,  and  who  moll  fubjefl  to  them,  500.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  501.  Regimen,  503. 

hJyJierics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  74. 
General  caufts  of,  495.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Prbper  treatment 
of,  496.  Regimen,  497.  Medicines  adapted  to,  498. 

Hyjf eric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  o*f,  331, 

J.  • 

'J^ails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  86, 

. Often  fpread  infedion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  121.  Ought  to  be  removed,  123. 

Janin.  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692, 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  695. 

Jaundice,  the  different  llages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 

‘ this  diforder,  410.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  411.  Medical 
treatment,  412. 

Je/uits'  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jenfjs,  the  whole  fyflem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlinefs. 


115.  120. 

Iliac  pajjton,  a particular  kind 


of  inflammation  of  the  inteflines. 


3^3* 

Impojihusne  in  the  Ireaji,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  difeharged  by  other  means,  206,  Im- 
pofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  252. 
Jncontinency  cJuritie,6\)S.\ngci\^s<^  from  a diabetes,  356.  Expedient 

for  relief,  357.  ^ j t 

Jndigejiion,  ■ is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  63.  General 

caufe.,  and  remedies  for,  461 . 

Indolence,  its  bad  efibas  on  the  conllitution,  91.  Occafions  glan- 
• dular  obftruaions,  92.  Ill  confequenccs  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  94.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  96.  Is  the  general  caufe 

of  moil  nervous  diforders,  504. 

"'■hifasicy.  the  foundation  ot  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 

i ' laid 'in  this  feafon  of  life,  1.  ' , 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  In  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perifli  moftly  by  ait,  z.  Ought 
r,,  K..  fufkled  bv  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  ol  their 


index. 

• being  nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or 
become  deformed  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  lo.  Hmv  the 
art  of  baiidaoing  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  II. 
How  treated^in  Africa,  \i.  note.  Philofophical  obfervaticns  on 
their  ornanical  ftruaure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  13. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convuifions,  14.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  15.  And  cblds,  ibic/.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  16. 
Their  food,  17.  Refledions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed 
to,  601.  Why  their  firll  diforders  are  in  the  bowels,  602. 
How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  603.  The  meconium,  604, 
Thrulh,  ibid.  Acidities,  606.  Gripes,  607.  Galling  and 
excoriations,  6o8>  Stoppage  of  the  nole,  6oq.  Vomiting,  ibid. 
Loofencfs,  6n.  Eruptions,  61 2.  Scabbed  heads, 3.  Chil- 
blains, 614.  The  croup,  615.  Teething,  618,  Rickets, 
621.  Convuifions,  624.  Water  in  the  head,  626.  Howto 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  687-  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  691.  noie.  Cafe  of 
the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692.  Cale  of  an  infant 
feemingly  killed  by  a itrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered,  694. 
See  Children, 

Infeaion,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefTary 
^attendance' on  the  fick,  irS.  And  on  funerals,  119.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  120.  Is  frequently^  imported,  ibid. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fuuated  in  the  middle, of 
populous  towns,  1 21.  How  to  prevent  infedion  in  Tick  cham- 
bers, 122,  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infedion,  ibid.  noie.  In 
what  refpeds  the  fpreading  of  infedion  might  be  checked  by  the. 
liiagiftrate,  123.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger  6f, 
by  debilitating  the  body,  227.  Small-pox,  23S.  Of  the 
fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  232.  note. 

Inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them* * 
feUes  to,  47.  Proper  treatment  of,  633. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder.  r 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

— ■ ■■  of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  intellines.  See  Inteflines, 

— of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

— ■■  of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

—  of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony, 

— — — of  the  llomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throar.  See  ^in/ey. 

• of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Infuflont,  advantages  of,  over  decodions,  730,  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  731.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid,  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
Carduus,  ibid.  Of  linfeed,  732.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tama- 
rinds and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanillt  infufion,  733.  For  the  palfy, 
ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  143. 
The  (heets  in,  how  treated  to  (ave  waihing,  144. 

3 E 2 inoculation 
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Insculathn  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
•in  neighbouring  countries,  252.  Cannot  prcrve  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  253.  No  myftery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfcs,  254.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  255.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againll  the  operation,  236. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr,  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
23-.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  259.  Means  of 
extending  the  praftice  of,  260.  Two  obllades  to  the  progrefs 
of,  Hated,  262.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfelves,  263.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  per- 
forming it,  265.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid. 
Neceffarj  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Infeds,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  399. 
Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  <538. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  51.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftruflion  of  the  human'  body, 
105.  The  analogy  in  the  nourilliment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abuie  of  natural  paffions,  ibid.  In  diet,  106.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  107.  Effedls  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftiturion,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  never- 
thelefs  injure  their  conllitutions  by  drink,  108.  The  habit  of 
drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  109.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  1 10.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 

III. 

Intermitting  feTjer.  , See  Ague. 

Intejlines,  inflammation  of,  general  caules  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 323,  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
324.  Cautions  to  guard  againll  it,  327. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  107.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  nevenhelefs  injure  their  conllitution  by  drinking,  108. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  308,  Often 
produces  fatal  effedls,  688.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons 
in  liquor,  ibid.  The  fafelt  drink  after  a debauch,  689,  Re- 
markable cale,  ibid. 

Johnfon.  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  694. 

IJJues,  how  to  make, them  take  the  bell  effedt,  475, 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defcribed,  446. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  againll,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  life  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  448.  Cleanlinefs 
the  bell  prefervative  againll,  449.  note. 

yuleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  733,  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  734.  Expedlorating 
julep,  ibid.  Mulk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  73  j. 


Ktrmes 
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K. 

Kermes  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  318.  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  334.  Its  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  335.  Medical  treatment,  336.  Where 
it  proceeds  from  ftone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  337.  See  Gravel, 

King's  Evtl.  See  Scrophula. 

L; 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  45.  The 
folly  ef  nren  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  46.  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  47.  How  they  expofe  them- 
felves  to  inflammation.',  ibid.  Danger  of  lleeping  in  the  fun, 
ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  48.  Injuries  Srifing  from 
poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not  only 
occafioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  49. 

Labour,  fliould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  32. 

Labour,  in  child  bed,  medical  advice  for,  591.  Inconveniencies 
of  collefting  a number  of  women  at,  592.  note. 

Laudanum,  its  eflicacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  165.  note.  How  to  be 
adminiftered  in  a cholera  morbus,  345.  In  a loofenefs,  347, 
In  a diabetes,  356.  When  proper  foi  the  head-ach,  394.  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  397.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
425.  How  to  adminifter,  for  the  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  483. 
Is  good  for  flatulences,  491.  EfFefts  of  an  over  dofe  of,  526. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  527. 

Leading-firings,  injurious  to  young  children,  26. 

Leeches,  may  be  fuccelsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  537, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  559.  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  6ig.  Ob- 
jeflions  to  bleeding  with  them,  631. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprojy,  why  lels  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  4.40, 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  441. 

Lientery,  proper  t-eatment  for,  389. 

Life  may  frequently  be  rellored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
f»fpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  663.  671.  676.  696. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  polfibly  be  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  697. 

Lime  nuater,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  361.  Is  a good  remedy 
for  worms,  408.  Happy  effedls  of,  in  the  cure  of  obftinate 
ulcers,  646. 

Lind,  Dr.  his|  prefer! ption  to  abate  fits  of  ah  ague,  163.  note» 
His  diredions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  re« 
mitting  fevers,  236.  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  739.  White  liniment,  ibid. 
For  the  piles,  740.  Volatile  liniment,  ibidf 
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Liquon,  Prong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  22. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  76.  The  bad  confe- 
’ qoences  of  making  them  too  weak,  77.  Why  all  Families  ought- 
to|)repare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drink- 
'ing,  when  a pctfon  is  hot,  146. 

Liver,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  ledentary  employments,  62. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufcs  and  fymptoras,  339.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  340.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
341.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fcirrhus  being  formed,  342* 
Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
. eai'e,  568. 

Lochia,  a fupprefllon  of,  how  to  be  treated,  594. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
w-hac  may  be  of  real  ufe,  163.  ^ _ 

Loojenefs,  haliitual,  general  diredlions  for  perfons  fubjcft  to,  136. 
Its  general  caufes,  346.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped;  3 3.7,  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes*,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  necelfary,  349.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  6ti. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions,  132.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  it? 
commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty^ 
' to  the  qbjefl,  133.  Cliildren  often  real  martyrs  between  in- 
clination and  duty,  ibid,  vote. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fyiyipioms  of,  564.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  566.  Saline  prepara- 
' tlons  of  mercury  more  eflicacious  than  the  ointment,  ibid,  klow 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate,  567,  American  method  of 

curing  this  difeafe,  568.  c ,4' 

Lungt,  injured  by  artiils  working  in  bending  poflures,  56.  Studi- 
ous perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  63. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  512. 


’ M. 

LJacketizte,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  the  fmall- 
. pox,  Z57.  note. 

^Uagnefta  alba,  a rfmedy  for  the  heart-burn,  463.  Is  the  beft  me- 
dicine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  607.  1 u e 

Jilarsnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  390. 
Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  ailhma,  451.  See  Beer 
Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  }0U  g, 

Was  never  imended  to  be  idle,  97.  . 

^lanufadlures,  the  growth^of,  produced  the  rickets 
I'More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  h^ea  1th,  32..  Some,  " ^ 
to  1 ealth  by  confining  artifls  in  unwholelome  air,  42.  ^ 

to  the  workmen,  ibid.  Compared  with  agriculture,  54. 

* injurious  to  health  from  artifls  being  crowded 

from  their  working  in  confined  poflures,  56.  Caut'O 
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Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 


mad  dog,  53 1« 

Reafons  for  this 

’67.  Caufe  and 
269.  Inocula- 


to  fedentary  artifls,  57. 
than  to  men,  93.  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contraaed  without  a due  attention  to 
her.lth  and  form,  9. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a 
His  character  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals,  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  80. 
nniformitv,  81. 

Meajles,  have '^leat  with  the  fmall-pox, 

fyir.ptoms,  ibid.  Pioper  regimen  and  medicine, 
t or  of,  might  prove  veiy  falutary,  272.  note. 

Mechanics,  f Uyhi  to  emp'oy  their  Jeifure  hours  in  gardening,  60. 

Meconium,  the  betl  mode  expeliing  it,  18.  604. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  ait  of,  xiii.,  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  bell,  xiv'.  Is  made  a inyllery  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xix. 
The  iiudy  of,  neglccied  by  gentlemen.,  xx.  Tl^is  ignorance 
lays  men  ■ pen  to  p eteno'ers,  xxi.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derftcod,  xxii.  A ditfufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
ftroy  qu.ekC'y,  xxvi.  Objedions  to  the  cultivation  ot  me- 
dical l-.nowit.dge  anfwered,  xxix.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
fupply  the  want  of  experience  a,.d  cbfervation,  i ;o. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  dcfervc,  153. 
Ought  n.  t 1"  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  cau- 
tion, 156.  Want  of  perieveiance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon  why 
chiomc  di'rales  are  fo  feldom  cured,  434.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  701.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caules  and 
nature  ot  dileafes,  ibtd.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  me- 
dicines, 702.  Aie  often  adulterated  for  the  lake  of  colour,  704, 
The  relative  pr.  portions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  705.  A 
lift  of  fuch  iiitdicai  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
praciice,  707 

Melancholy,  re'igious,  its  effeCls,  134.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 
nned with  its  caufes,  471.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  472.  Me- 
dicina.  'Catment,  474. 

Menjirual  dilcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
tire  moll  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  578.  Confinement  in- 
jurious to  growing  young  women,  579.  And  tight  lacing  for  a 
fine  fhape,  580.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dif- 
charge,  581.  ObjeCls  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  rellored  whenever  unnaturally  oblliudled,  and  how, 
582.  When  an  obftrudlion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 
firft  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  583.  Treatment  under  a redund- 
ancy of  the  difeharge,  584.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at 
the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  586. 

Mercury,  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteltines,  327.  Cautions  lor  adminillering  it,  note.  Great 

caution  neceliary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
448.  Js  fcldoni  necefi'ary  in  a gonorrhoea,  549.  How  to  ad- 
nimiller  it  when  needful  in  that  cliforder,  550.  Solution  of  merl 
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' ^ury,  how  to  make,  551.  note  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  knovvq 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  566.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointrnent,  ibid. 
How  to  adfniniffer  corj-ofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  567, 
Necefiary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  569.  Proper  feafons 
for  entering  on  a courie  of,  571,  Preparation  for,  ibid.  Re- 
gimen under  a co'*urfe  of,  572.- 

tli%er(on  oot,  a powerful  allillant  in  venereal  cafes,  568. 

Itduutfry,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  praftifpd  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  591.  note. 

hifiorical  view  of  the  profeflion,  ii.  How  they  be- 
came intrufted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
effeds  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid,  In- 
ftances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  597.  note.  6oz, 
note.  ^ 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fe'ver, 

Military  exercife,  recommended  for  boys  to  pradife,  30. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,’  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infant,  17. 
Cow’s  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  20.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote againft  the  fcurvy,  73.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  l^hdica,  198.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  43S.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  ifr 
cafes  of  barrennefs,  601. 

Mil^  fever.  See  Fewr. 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  318. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  132. 
See  PaJJions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  43.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
' tines,  354.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weaknefTes  of  the 
flomach,  462.  , 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  73?*  Com- 
' pofition  of  the  aflringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture, 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  736.  Saline  mixture,  ibid.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid. 

Molajfes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  109.  . 

Mothers,  prepoflerous,  when  they  think  it  belovv-them  to  nurfe  their 
own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  niay  be  really- 
unfit  to  perform  this  taflc,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuckling 
their  own  children,  3.  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  unhealthy 
fhort-lived  children,  S.”  Their  milk,  the  bell  food  for  children, 
17,  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  26.'  And 

Jlfo»/i>,^cdutions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles  in- 
to,'665.'" 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  426. 

Mujbrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inllcad  of  them,  540.  ’ Mujtc 
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Uufic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufemejit 

for  ftudious  perfons,  67.  , . , 

extraordinary  efFeds  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
Itanres,  in  the  nervous  fever,  215.  Is  a gr'od  remedy  -in  the 
epilepfy,  482.  And  for  the  hiccup,  484.  Deafnefs  cured  by, 

hitftard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  433. 

N. 

mtural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xx. 

Nerwus  difeafes,  the  molt  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  464.  General  caufes  of,  465.  Symptoms  of,  466.  Re- 
giinen,  467.  Medicinal  treatment,  469.  A cure  only  to  be 
expeded  from  regimen,  471.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  dfTeafe,  501. 
2itr<vous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  332.  Medical  treatment 
of,  335.  ■ 

]der‘VGus  fever.  See  Fevfr. 

i^ight-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  486.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  487. 

]^lght-foa4e,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  519. 

NUre,  purified,  its  good  effects,  in  a quinfey,  297.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  419.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  475. 

Idofe,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  513*  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  609.  Bleeding  at, 

liurfes,  their  fuperilitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  33. 
The  only  certain  evidence  erf  a good  one,  37.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  38.  A<^niinifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledl 
of  duty  toward  children,  39.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  ftools,  40.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punilhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  41, 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred 
to  phyfic,  150.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from 
thole  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  242.  note, 
ilurjery  ought  to  be  the  largeft,  and  bell  aired  room  in  a houfe,  35, 

O. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  ariling  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  44.  Sallad,  the  beft  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  538.  Camphorated,  howto  prepare,  740. 

Oils,  effcntial  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menflruum  for,  752. 
Ointment  for  the  itch,  446.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  736.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  737. 
Emollient  ointment,  ibid.  Eye  ointments,  738.  iffue  oint- 
ment, ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointmenr,  ib. 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  739.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Lini- 
ment. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 
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f^piafes.  efRcadous  In  a (holera  morhus^  3^5.  In  a diabetes,  2r6 
• When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.,  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  397.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeefes,  471,. 
See  L(tuda?ium. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  718.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  75r» 

Crm/kirk  medicine  for  ilie  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  537. 
note. 

Oxycrate^  the  mofl  proper  external  application  in  a fradture,  658. 
Vyjlerst.  ui  great  fervice  in  confumptious,  202.  note. 

P. 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Faljy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  476. 

Medical  treatment,  477. 

Taraphrenitis,  its  fympioms  and  treatment,  i8g, 

Paraits,  their  hiterefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  133.  note.  See- 
Fathers,  and  Mothers. 

PaJJions,^  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  lOj.,  Have  great  influence 
. both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  121).  Anger,  125.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  130.  Love,  132.  keligioiis  melancholy,  133. 
The  belt  method  of  counteradling  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paflions,  134. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  402. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  373.  note. 

Peripneusnony,  who  moll  fubjed  to,  189.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms^ 
and  proper  regimen,  190. 

Per/piration,  inlenfible, ' the  ohftrudion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  140.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmolphere,  ibid.  Wet  deaths,  141.  Wet  feet, 
142,  Night  air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,'  143.  Damp  houfes,  144. 
Sudden  tranfuions  from  heat  to  cold,  146. 

Philo/ophy,  advantages  relulting  from  the  lludy  of,  xx, 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain, 

Phymojis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  563. 

Phyjicians,  ill  conftquences  of  their  inatientlon  to  the  rhanagement 
'of  children,  6.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infection,  122.  note.  Their 
cuftoni  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 128.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 175.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeovery,  253. 
Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  llomach,  74. 

Pi/es,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diflindion  between,  370,  Who 
niofl  fubjed  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  fp  i.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  flopped,  372.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  373, 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  326.  The  general  intention  of  t^is  clafs  of  medicines, 
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-AO  Preparation  of  the  com pofing  pill,  741.  Fcetid  pill, 
Hemlock  pill,  ihid.  Mercurial  pill,  Mercurial  ^^bl'mata 

Dills  74.2.  Plummer’s  pill,  Purging  pill,  743.  PiU  for 

the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  744.  Strenothemng  pilh, 

Pirs  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  dreffing  ot  children,  15.  SwaU 
lowed,  difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide  note. 

Plafiers  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  744.  Pre- 
natation  of -the  common  plafter,  745.  Adhefive  plafter,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plafter,  ibid,  Bliftering  plafter,  ibid.  Gum  plafter, 
6,  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plafter,  ibid.  Warm 

prafter,  H?-  j • r 

Pleurifv  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  i8i. 
Symptoms,  182.  Regimen,  183.  Medical  treatment,  1 84  A 
decodion  of  feneka  reckoned  a i'pecific  in,  187.  Baltard  pleu- 


rify,  188. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners,  , n 

Poijons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  ealily  ac- 
quired, 523.  Mineral  poifons,  524.  Vegetable  poifons,  526. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  527.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  530. 
Bite  of  a viper,  537.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poiion  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  538.  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to 
be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  539.  Negro  re- 
medy to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle  fnake,  540,  General  rules  for 
■ fecurity  againft  poifons,  541. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  48. 

Porters  fulsjea  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  45. 

Poftures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  56. 
fo<v.rty,  occafions  parents  to  negled  giving  their  children  proper 
• exercife,  27.  Deftroys  parental  affedion,  ibid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  dife.ifes  of  labourers,  49. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  71.  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  86. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  639. 

fo’wders,  general  inftrudions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  747. 
Artringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  748.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carm.inative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  749. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
750.  Purging  worm  powder,  Powder  for  the  tape  worm, 

, ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  238.  Its 
caufe^  and  fymptoras,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms  in,  239.  Regimen,  240.  How  the  patient  ought  .to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  241.  Children  in  this  dif- 
order  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  243.  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  244.  Medical  treatment,  245. 
The  fecondary  fever,  249.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puftules, 
250.  Of  inoculation,  252. 

J're^naney, 


index. 


Pregnancy y how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  efFedl  of,  351.  Rule* 
or  condui5t  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  587. 
Caufes  and  rymptcms  of  abortion,  588.  How  to  guard  againlt 
abortion, 589.  I’reatment  in  cafes  ofabortion,  Childbirth,59o,  * 
Prefcriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger,  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii. 

Pro<viJioH5,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  71. 

Puerperal  tever.  See  Fe^ver. 

Purges,  the  fiequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitaal  ufe  of 
them  neceflary,  136.  Their  efficacy  iii  agues,  167.  Proper  form 
of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intcllines,  325.  Cooling  purges 
always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  547.  Midwives  too  raffi  in  the 
giving  of  purges,  597.  tu^e.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  in- 
fants difordered  in  the  bowels,  603.  For  the  thrulh,  605. 
Pujiules  in  the  fenall  pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  239.  The  fuppuiation  of,  to  be  promoted,  246,  When 
and  how  to  open,  250. 

PutrU  fever.  See  Fe-ver. 

CL 

^acks,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  305. 

l^uackery,  how  to  dellroy,  xxvi. 

fakers,  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  103. 

^infey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  rnofl.  fa- 
tal, 293.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  294.  Regimen,  295. 
Medical  applications,  297.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  299. 
How  to  nourilh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  ibid.  Aa- 
vice  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  300. 

^in/ey,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  301, 
Its  Symptoms,  302.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  303. 

R. 


Rattle  fnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  540. 

Rezimen  ought  to.  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accompliffi  the  cure 
' of  difeafes,  xii.  Will  often  cuie  difeafes  without  medicine, 
irc.  Stt:  Jliment. 

Reliaion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  afflidion, 
1^4  The  inluudlors  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 
fubjeds,  ibid.  ' 

Remitting  Rver.  See  Fever,  t\t  r r 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  80.  Difeafes  occafioned 

bv  82.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  346. 

Refentmenty  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  125, 
ReRns,  and  elTential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  752. 
Refbiration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  072. 
kbeumaufm.  acute  and  chronic  dillinguiffied,  429.  Caufes,  ihtd, 
'^^mptoms,  43c.  Medical  treatment,  utd.  Cautions  to  per- 
fons fubiedl  to  this  diforder,  434*  . , , r 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  J^ritain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufadures^»nd  fedencary  employments  24.  The  caufqs  of, 
6zi.  Symptoms,  622,  Rfgimer,  and  medical 
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INDEX. 

Rvllers-f  pernidons  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  Bodies  of 
infants  i/j.. 

Romakst  ai.tient',  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinels  of  their 
towns,  1 14.  note, 

Ro/ei,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hoemorrhages,  372,  377. 

Ro/emary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  499.  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons,  6;g; 
The  caufes  refpedlively,  660.  Method  of  treatment,  Cut- 

ting fliould  be  avoided  if  pofiible,  602.  Cautions  for  perfons 
afflided  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difco- 
vered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a^dyfentery,  3.85. 
note, 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  50.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  in- 
temperance, 51.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  cloaths,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  efteds  of  fait  provifions  might  be  correded,  ibid, 
Peruvian  bark  the  beft  antidote  to  failo-s  on  a foreign  coaft,  53, 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  116. 

Sal  prunella,  its  good  eftedls  in  a quinfey,  297. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  352,  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  353.  Peculiarly  good  in  tiie  puer- 
peral fever,  598. 

Salivation,  not  neceftary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  566. 

Sar/aparilla,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  568. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  613.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 614. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  28. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowded, 
37- 

Sarrhus  m the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  342.  Sec 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  441.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  442.  Medical  treatment,  443. 

why  prevalent  among  the  Englilh,  73.  Where  moll  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftindtions  of.  435.  Caufes  of,  Symp- 

toms and  cure,  436.  Inftrudlions  to  fea  faring  men,  437.  Ex- 
yaordinary  effea*  of  milk,  438.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  (pedes,  cu 
Few  perffins  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufinefs 

tnr  aftive  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed' 

lor  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Art.lh  fuffer  from  unwholefome 
air,  by  being  crowded  together,  3c.  The  pqftures  artift  are 
confined  to.  injurious  to  health,  56.  Diforders  produced  by  ib7d 
Cautmns  offeyd  to  the  fedentary.  57.'  Sedentary  amufemenu 
improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  58.  Hints  relating  to  improper 

food. 
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food,  tbid,  Exercife  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than  drinking, 
5Q.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid» 
Diforders  occafioned  by  intenfe  fiudy,  62.  Dietetical  advice  to 
the  fedentary,  80.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  WO"^ 

, men  than  men,  93,.  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  44.3. 

Sen/es,  dilprders  0/,  504. 

Seton,  fbmetimes  has  extraordinary  effefts  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  290.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  457.  The 
belt  method  of  making  it,  4,76. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  102.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  (hoes,  103. 

Sihbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  wed  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  1573.  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  vjfitors  to, 
iig.  Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the 
fick,  120.  Proper  niirfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them, 
122,  Inllrudlions  for  avoiding  infeftion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too 
unguarded  in  their  vilits  to  them,  ibid,  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  127.  Their  fears  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed,  129. 

Sight,  injured  by  lludyingby  candle-light,  64. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praflice,  707. 

Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  712.  Diredions  for  making 
ot,7«3. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  97.  How  to  make 
it  rCfreftiing,  98.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  99. 
Anxiety  deftruaive  of  fleep,  ibid.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  tlie 
night  molt  refrelhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  ico. 
note. 

Sleeping  In  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  47. 

• Small-Pox.  She  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 


applicable  to,  513. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  3^2.  Soap  lees  how 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solanum.  Szn  Nightjhade.  , , 

Soldiers  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardihips  they  under- 
go, 49.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of 

peace,  50.  note.  , , « 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifls  working  m unfavourable  poftures,  57. 
Spirit,  redified,  the  dired  menftruum  for  refins  and  cfiemiai  oils 
of  vegerablcs,  732.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
737.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,,//^/^'. 

Spirits,  lowne'fs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  210. 
The  proper  remedies  ior,  494.  ‘ -Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 

. ■ complaint,  493.  _ * j r a .. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  329.  An  or  g u y 
Complaints  in  the  ftomach,  402.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  per- 


fons  afHifled  with  nervous  dlforders,  468.  The  ufe  of,- often 
fatal,  688. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood,  , 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a fiyptic, 
638.  note.  Its  ufe  in  extrafling  iubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
667. 

Sports,  aflive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
g^.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  508. 

Squinting,  how  to  correfl  the  habit  of,  508. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefi,  i5,  102. 

The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  brreds,  517. 
Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recomemded,  for  refloring  loH 
fmell,  513. 

Sticking  plajler  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  638. 
5/oOTrzr^,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  94.  Inflamnra- 
tion  of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  aftiilance,  320.  Its 
caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  and  regimen,  321.  Medical  trej^t- 
ment,  322.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  401.  Remedies  for,  402. 
Inftruflions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  403. 

Stone,  the  formation  of  in  the  bladder  explained,  139.  This  dif- 
order  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  359.  Caufes  and 
lymptotns,  thsd.  Regimen,  360.  Medical  treatment,  a6i. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  262 
Iheuvaurli,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  363. 

loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  40...  Proper  treatment,  of 

thf  " difcharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 

the  niode  of  hving  be  irregular,  135.  One  in  a day  generally 
uftcient  for  an  adult,  136.-  How  to  produce  a regularity  oi; 

.o-hicollironrs?  “ coaivenefs. 

ffeating  cancers,  rio, 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting, 

“p- 

S:rangu„y  frr,m  a bliftenng  plalHer.  how  to  guard  againll,  iS6. 

J f ^46.  Fro®m  a veo^eteal’cautl 

oeicribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  ;6i; 

Strangulanon,  coutfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from. 

Study,  furious  to  health,  6i.  The  difordts  occafioned 

l^y,  62.  Charafler  of  a mecr  ftudent,  6r.  Hints  of  advice  to 

of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
J-jItr.’  ^ neglefled  while  in  pofteftion  and 

■SnhU  T'  ^ tlieconllitutiop,  46c. 

ma  e,  corrolive,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafer,- 567, 

Sufi'oca~ 
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Sujfocathu,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clbfe 
cfiambers,  677.  General  caufes  of  fuftocation,  690.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  6gi.  ^ 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  zi. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  407.  And  for  the 

itch,  446.  • 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfalt,  82.  Heavy 
luppers  fore  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  99. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perfons  unfkilled  in  anatomy,  628.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  629. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 

5wotlJ/,^the  feverai  caufes  of,  defcribed,  487.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedt 

to  them,  687.  , . 1 1 f 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 

5y»rf/owj,^difeafes  better  diftinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyllematical 
arrangement  of,  150.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  confti- 
tution,  to  be  confidered,  151.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  152. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  683*  i r i r 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  75 1.  How  to  make  firople  fyrup^ 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4. 

Talh^-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 

cautions  to,  44.  , „ , 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  Ample  operation,  420.- 

Tar,  btrbadoes,  iis  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  333. 

<lartar  folubie,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  414.  Cream 
ot  a goodremdy  in  a dropfy,  4.9-,  And  rheomar.im,  43^- 

Tade  how  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  5H-  . 

Triors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  55. 
ite  ftbU  » confumpdonr,  Md.  n.u.  Oft™  lofe  the  nfe  of 
to  ly,  56.  Hints  of  inllrnaton  offo.nd  ,0  them  .n  regard  to 

refibe'cntom^^  ufe  of.  injnrions  to  female  8. 

^ Deftrovs  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hytterics,  74. 
The  bid  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  uf- 
„?  t,  Green,’  e^hewi^g  of.  a remedy  J 

agI.  Has  a powerful  effed  upon  the  nerves.  477.  note.  1# 
KaH  for  oerfons  troubled  with  flatulences,  495*  , .Ji-al 

dkrder.  attendiog.  6,8  „ cu 

"eltment  in.  6.9.  Applicattons  to  the  gams,  and  how  to 

them,  620.  ,.,11 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  104.. 
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TeJlicUs,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  556.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
557.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  icrophulous  habit,  55.8. 

^hirji,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a peifon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  146. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrufiive  of  health,  61. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  604.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  605. 

Tiniiures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  752.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tinflure  of  the  bark,  753.  /Volatile  foetid  tinflure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tinflure  of  gum  guaiacum,  ibid,  Tindure  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  tinfture,  754.  Tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid,  Tinfture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudapum,  ibid, 
Tindiure  of  hiera  picra,  ibid.  Compound  tindlure  of  fenna, 
7s5.  Tinfture  of  Spanilh  flies,  ibid.  Tinfture  of  the  balfam 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindture  of  rhubarb,  ibid. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  charadier  of  his  A^is  au  Peuple,  xv.  His  medical 
coutfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  His  diredlions  for 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
llyptic,  637.  note.  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  674, 

Tobacco,  a clyfter  of  a decodlion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a I'omit,  668. 
A clyfler  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  a {tool,  333,  673. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  ddtroyed  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  102. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  293.  Medical  treatment  of, 
396.  When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extradlion,  398.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  399. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenie  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  513. 

To--wns,  great,  the  air  of,  deflruaive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
34.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early 
into  towns,  36.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in, 
115.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafhing 
the  llreets,  ii8.  note.  The  befi;  means  to  guard  a'^ainll  infec- 
tion in,  121.  “ 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  unwhole- 
(ome  air,  42.  55. 

Tranfttions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effedls  of,  to  the 
conftiiuiion,  146, 

Travellers,  the  ule  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  52.  Ought  to  be 

very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  143.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  1 6c. 


^rrer,  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  88. 

^eJoiL  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  433. 
dumours,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  617. 


Turner's  ce,ate,  preparation  of,  737. 
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V. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  6-7. 

Vegetables,  whole.ome  correftions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
*ood,  73.  Their  extraordinary  effefts  in  the  icurvy,  440. 
Venereal  difea/e,  why  omitted  in  a former  edition  of  this  work,  54?. 
Untavourable  circumllances  attending  this  dilorder,  342.  The 
Virulent  gonorrhaea,  543*  Gleets,  553*  Swelled  tcllicles,  5 ^6. 
Buboes,  558.  Chancres,  559.  Scranguary,  361.  Phymofis, 
563.  A confirmed  lues,  564.  Ameiican  method  of  curing 
this"  difeafe,  56S.  General  obferv-ations,  569.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervadve  againft,  572.  The  ufe  or  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  574.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded, 


^ 7 ^ * * 

Vmtilators,  the  moil  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements, 

86. 

Vertivo,  often  produced  by  intenfe  fludy,  63. 

Vineuar  a great  atuidote  againfi:  difeafer,  and  ought  to  be  uled  by 
all  travellers,  52.  Should  be  fprinkkd  in  fick  chambers,  122. 
178  221  Is  c.f  confiderable  iervice  in  the  bite  of  a m..d  dog, 
r-ez.  And  in  any  kind  of  poilbr,  538.  Its  medical  Foperties, 
7t8.  Isofufe-to  extraft  the  virtues  cf  feveral  medicinal  iuo- 
Itar.ces,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vine- 

aar  of  roies  759-  Vinegar  of  fquills, 

' Vhier,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  gieafc  ^r  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  337.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  338. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weaknefies  of  the 
"llomach,  461.  And  for  v\indy  complaint',  470. 

ml;.  »coid,4' - .Selr  6ifi,e„.  n...!es 

wl.er  a good  remedy.  "d+S.  Dr.  Why.f,  mechod 
of  treating  them,  Fillulous  ulceis,  647.  • 

Fri;:,  ofe  ™ ague.,  ,66.  And  ,n  the  n..„ous  fe^er  t t 

Caution  for  adminiRermg  m the  putrid  fever,  225.  / 

no  mean-  to  be  adminiftered  in  an  inflammation  ot  the  , 

022"  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  346.  Are  powertu 
iiiestn  the  jaundice,  4<^-  Are  the  fidl  object  to  be  purlued 
w-n  nnifon  has  b"en  received  into  the  flomach,  523.  rneir  ufe 
■ hno  in;:ctgh,  and  how  to  admimiler  them  to  children 

Z:  “ Midw.ves  too  rail,  in  the  ufe  of  5°7'  f " 

aentle  one  for  infants  difordcred  in  the  bo'veh,  ^03-  . ^ 

, r ,-orol  raiifes  of  ?<iQ.  Medical  treatment  o , j >0. 

Irmr  one  frequendy  cures  a confumption,  197.  X oya  es 
S an  «“olicnt  dfcil  on  yctfont  afflioted  with  nervout  d„- 

a"u,.;'of.  Too' uncenaln  ,o  for™  any 

"^TTth  l:d1udg™on.  fro.:  . ir-  TioT 

the  due  quamuy  of,  not  to  be  relied  on, 


I N D E X. 

and  dirchargeof,  how  obftruaed,  138.  Bad  confequ^nes  of 
retaining  it  100  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a 
coniumption,  139.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes  2,8 
Cauiion  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  3.-,  ’ r„con’ 

tinency  of,  356.  Suppreflion  of,  medical  treatrneiu  in  2-7 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft  to  ihis  diforder,  359.  Bloodv  ’cam'es 

of,  379.  Medical  treatment  of,  381.  An  obftinate' deafne-'i 
cured  by  warm  urine,  51 1. 

Urwe  ilvCtors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  th-  ore 
dulity  of  the  populace,  137. 

U-va  urft,  a remedy  in  prefent  rcquell  for  the  fione,  363. 

W. 

Walls  high,  unwholefome,  by  obftruaing  the  free  current  of  aV  88 

eifence,  preparation  of,  737.  His  Mula  palie,  a pot;ui;^ 
remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  647.  fopuiar 

'Vi.h  .he  effluUa 

Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,'  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated  c^8 
//./.r,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  imoregnadon;  ' 

Cautions  tor  the  choice  of,  76.  Cold,  the  dan-e?  of  drinking 
when  a perion  13  hot,  146.  “ aniiking 

^ incident  to  children  626 

Its  caul,  s,  lymptoms,  and  proper  treatment  627  , * 

o^he  d,f„de.  ,e,do.  diri^.'ied  in  dne"L'e  "'."S 
Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare:  'Lime  water,  760  Corr, 

water,  iHj.  Spearnrint  ,va.er,  \nj.  Rofe  ™,n. 

maica  pepper  water,  ibid.  ’ 

fpirituous  dill.lled,  howto  prepare  • Snirimk 

--"Lis 

gz.Lti'irwt'i: 

caution  to  perfons  going  d'own  into  them  L T-. 

Whitlonu  633.  whey,  ibid. 

arTd’s'ii.Lnl'rfhinl*^  ,‘,8°“""®  °P'"  Pf  lieat, 

good,  ala, oil  .he'onl,  .edidne  necelTary  i„  a „„vo„,  fever, 

3 

//  ints. 


index. 

the  medical  properties  of,  764.  Their  ufe  in  extraaing  the 
^ medicii^l  fubllances,  765.  Preparauon  of  anthelm.n- 

Ipecacuanha  wine.  -W.  Chaljbeax  or  Heel  wme,  ,M.  Sto- 

of.  i.s  fymp.o.na,  593-  MeJic.l  treacment 

of,  594-  ^ . education  pointed  out,  5.  Why  fubjea  to 

erron  in  th  follow  fedentary  occupa- 

hyftencs,  74*  t c-uild-bed,  often  die  from  their 

tions  than  ” j 5 -pheir  diforders  rendered  epide- 

apprehenfions  of  death,  izb.  ° ^ foat  can 

ntical,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of 

alarm  tie  , fop  jead  128.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever 

tolling  bells  for  the  d,  ^^8^^  injured  by  living 

during  ' Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 

too  much  within  j 577  Afi^foe  to  with  reference  to  the 

,,„oft  “ '“'/V  “ rt  co“ -nremenr,  579- . 

menftrual  dlfcharge,  57  • deferibed,  cSq.  Advice  to, 

albust  with  its  menfes  cSb.  Rules  of  condudl  during 

at  the  ceafing  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How 

pregnancy,  ^87*  . Treatment  in  cafes  of  abornon, 

“ rkfonf  al"  1 'toe  oT  chSrrh.  ;,c  Canfe  of  ^ 

ibid.  Inftruaions  at  tn  ^ fo.^r, 

river.  -J.  General  cautions  for  women 

b’d^  <;qq.  Caufes  ot  barrennefs,  600. 

ir;:,,  tie  bi’eSal  applicaton  in  the  gout.  4H- 

mribm/th  poifonous by.  348.  Three  prin- 

W.rm.,  bow  .0  To^Vu£  sT">P»“ 

X!  ‘‘MekL’l 

plo?;r":o -arink  a.  fea. 

439.  Is  a Jternal  applications,  63?-  Are  cured 

Wounds,  are  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  t 

by  nature,  636.  p ggainft  improper  ftyptics,  638. 

KtoordSogth™.  639.  Poultices  for  .nUamed  wounds. 

J^-aS:’.  ^reS^ltoheiriL'oV'n^Sl.  as  foon  a.  they  arc 
ziriraowers  of.  a popular  fe'medy  for  the, epilepfy.  dS- 

the  end. 
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